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FIRST  ANNUAL  REPORT 


INDUSTEIAL  ACCIDENT  BOAED. 


THE  WORKINGS  OF  THE  LAW. 

The  Workmen's  Compensation  Law  in  Massachusetts  and 
elsewhere  in  the  United  States  was  made  necessary  by  general 
dissatisfaction  with  the  operation  of  the  Employers'  Liability 
Law. 

There  is  no  longer  any  denial,  worthy  of  serious  considera- 
tion, that  the  employers'  liability  system,  based  on  negligence, 
was  nnjust  in  principle,  inconsistent  with  modem  industrial 
conditions,  and  wholly  unworthy  of  any  humane  and  intelligent 
people.  This  awakening  has  caused  the  State  governments  to 
recognize  and  assume  a  new  responsibility  towards  the  victims 
of  industrial  accidents. 

During  the  first  twelve  months  of  the  act  there  were  reported 
to  the  Industrial  Accident  Board  89,694  non-fatal  accidents. 

Four  hundred  and  seventy-four  persons  engaged  in  occupa- 
tions in  Massachusetts,  entitled  to  compensation  for  injury  if 
insured,  died  as  a  result  of  injuries  arising  out  of  and  in  the 
course  of  their  employment. 

Seventy-one  more  fatalities  were  reported  to  the  Industrial 
Accident  Board  which  were  found  on  investigation  not  to  arise 
out  of  or  in  the  course  of  employment,  or  to  be  subject  to  the 
Avorkings  of  the  compensation  act. 
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Of  the  474  fatally  injured  persons  to  whom  the  act  was  ap- 
plicable, 290  were  insured  and  184  were  not  insured. 

In  112  of  the  cases  no  dependents  were  left.  In  the  remain- 
ing 362  cases  there  were  873  dependents,  of  whom  770  were 
wholly  dependent  and  103  were  partially  dependent  upon  the 
supporting  member  of  the  family. 

One  hundred  and  sixty-four  of  the  persons  fatally  injured 
were  single,  30  were  widowers,  2  were  divorced,  and  278  were 
married.  These  figures  show  that  in  60  per  cent,  of  the  fatal 
cases  there  were  left  widows  in  a  state  of  dependency. 

Of  the  total  number  of  non-fatal  accidents  reported  (89,694), 
68,586,  or  76  per  cent.,  were  for  injuries  which  incapacitated 
the  employee  for  two  weeks  or  less ;  and  of  these,  36,901,  or 
41  per  cent,  of  the  total  accidents  reported,  were  for  injuries 
which  incapacitated  the  employee  for  one  day  only. 

There  were  10,568,  or  12  per  cent.,  for  injuries  which  in- 
capacitated the  employee  from  two  to  four  weeks. 

There  were  6,638,  or  7  per  cent.,  for  injuries  which  inca- 
pacitated the  employee  from  four  to  eight  weeks. 

There  were  2,355,  or  3  per  cent.,  for  injuries  which  incapaci- 
tated the  employee  from  eight  to  thirteen  weeks. 

There  were  1,275,  or  1  per  cent.,  for  injuries  which  incapaci- 
tated the  employee  from  thirteen  weeks  to  six  months. 

There  were  272,  or  7^0  of  1  per  cent.,  for  injuries  which  in- 
capacitated the  employee  for  over  six  months. 

The  number  of  days'  work  lost  as  a  result  of  industrial  in- 
juries in  Massachusetts,  during  the  twelve  months  July  1,  1912, 
to  June  30,  1913,  on  the  basis  of  mean  duration  of  disability, 
was  1,156,787. 

The  number  of  weeks'  work  lost,  due  to  industrial  injury, 
was  165,255. 

On  the  basis  of  days'  work  lost,  the  number  of  persons  con- 
stantly disabled,  taken  from  industry  as  a  result  of  industrial 
accidents  in  Massachusetts  during  the  year  July  1,  1912,  to 
June  30,  193  3,  was  3,855. 

The  average  duration  of  disability  for  the  89,694  accidents 
reported  was  12.89  days. 

The  actual  loss  to  wage  earners  employed  in  the  industries 
in  Massachusetts,  as  a  result  of  the  incapacity  due  to  industrial 
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injuries,  during  the  twelve  months  from  July  1,  1912,  to  June 
30,  1913,  was  $2,965,225,  —  a  loss  in  wages  of  about  $10,000 
each  working  day. 

Of  this  total  amount,  $2,631,085  was  a  loss  to  wage  earners 
who  were  insured,  and  $334,140  was  a  loss  for  w^hich  the  in- 
jured employees  or  their  dependents  received  no  compensation 
from  insurance. 

The  estimated  payments  by  insurance  companies  for  medi- 
cal and  hospital  attention,  disability  and  dependency  compensa- 
tion, including  estimates  of  contingent  liabilities  to  dependents 
of  those  killed  and  for  those  whose  disability  has  not  yet  ceased, 
are  $1,677,380.82,  not  including  any  cost  of  insurance  admin- 
istration, agents,  etc.,  making  the  actual  amount  paid  for  disa- 
bility and  medical  attention  about  $5,000  for  each  working  day. 

The  average  cost  for  each  accident  reported,  not  including 
cost  of  insurance  administration,  etc.,  was  $18.70. 
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STATISTICAL  DIGEST. 

One  of  the  adjuncts  necessary  for  the  more  efficient  and 
constructive  administration  of  the  Workmen's  Compensation 
Act  is  the  tabulation  and  analysis  of  the  statistical  facts  relating 
to  the  various  phases  of  industrial  accidents.  After  a  year's 
experience  under  the  act,  this  information  is  now  available,  and 
is  presented  in  detail  by  means  of  the  statistical  tables  in  the 
appendix  to  the  report.  In  order  that  these  figures  may  be  more 
readily  assimilated,  this  chapter  aims  to  focus  attention  upon 
the  general  prevailing  tendencies,  as  shown  by  condensed  tables 
and  by  graphic  charts.^ 

The  magnitude  of  industrial  accidents  from  July  1,  1912,  to 
June  30,  1913,  and  the  rights  to  compensation  of  those  who  were 
injured,  are  shown  briefly  in  the  following  table :  — 


Accident  Magnitude  and  Insurance. 


Accidents. 


Totals. 


Insured. 


Not 
insured. 


Stood  on 

Common 

Law. 


Non-fatal, 
Fatal, 


1,694 
474 


72,862 
290 


16,832 
184 


489 
1 


On  the  basis  of  the  above  table  it  works  out  that  of  the  total 
number  of  non-fatal  accidents  81  per  cent,  of  the  persons  in- 
jured were  insured  under  the  act  and  19  per  cent,  were  not 
insured.  In  the  class  of  fatal  accidents  61  per  cent,  were  in- 
sured and  39  per  cent,  were  not  insured.  Four  hundred  and 
ninety  of  the  injured  persons  were  insured  by  their  employers, 
but  had  elected  to  stand  on  their  common-law  rights.  In  one 
of  these  cases  the  accident  was  fatal. 

On  the  basis  of  the  figures  covering  non-fatal  accidents,  the 
general  average  tendency  shows  that,  by  and  large,  the  majority 
of  employers  and  employees  have  accepted  the  provisions  of 
the  act. 

The  fact  that  in  fatal  cases  the  proportion  of  insured  to  those 


'  For  all  references  to  tables  see  index  to  statistical  tables  in  Appendix  of  report. 
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who  were  not  insured  is  mucli  smaller  is  explained  by  tlie  large 
number  of  fatal  accidents  chargeable  to  steam  railroads  which 
are  not  insured  under  the  act.     (Tables  I.  and  II.) 

It  should  be  stated  at  this  point  that  here  as  well  as 
throughout  the  chapter  the  figures  coyering  non-fatal  accidents 
are  the  ones  upon  which  to  establish  standards,  or  the  pre- 
vailing tendencies  related  to  industrial  accidents.  Fatal  acci- 
dent figures  are  more  likely  to  show  fluctuations,  because  of 
the  smaller  number  of  cases  involved,  and  because  of  the  fact 
that  this  type  of  accident  runs  to  the  extreme  limits,  and  is 
affected  by  many  variable  factors. 

The  next  point  to  be  considered  is  the  number  of  non-fatal 
accidents  that  happened  in  certain  groups  of  industries.  The 
division  into  one  hundred  and  nineteen  distinct  trades  or  occu- 
pations, shown  by  Table  III.,  has  been  condensed  here  into 
twenty-four  main  groups  of  industries. 

The  frequency  distribution  of  accidents  in  these  industries 
is  shown  graphically  by  means  of  the  figure  in  Diagram  1.  On 
the  basis  of  the  classification  employed,  there  appears  a  range 
of  accident  occurrence  from  10  to  13,568. 

The  ten  industries  showing  the  largest  number  of  accidents 
are  iron  and  steel,  13,568 ;  textiles,  13,562 ;  road,  street  and 
bridge  transportation,  11,398 ;  fifteen  other  industries  (broom 
and  brush  makers,  charcoal  and  coke  burners,  cigars,  electric 
light  and  power  companies,  electrical  supplies,  gas  works,  ore 
works,  rubber  factories,  straw  workers,  tobacco,  turpentine  dis- 
tillers, gas  and  electric  companies,  "  not  specified  "  manufac- 
turing and  mechanical  industries,  and  other  miscellaneous  in- 
dustries and  occupations),  10,698;  trade,  8,107;  building 
trades,  7,310 ;  leather  and  its  finished  products,  5,713 ;  metal 
and  metal  products,  4,299 ;  limiber  and  its  manufacture,  2,727 ; 
and  food  and  kindred  products,  2,198. 

The  incidence  of  accidents  shown  by  these  figures  should  be 
interpreted  largely  as  so  many  separate  facts,  based  on  the 
experience  in  Massachusetts.  In  comparing  these  figures  with 
those  of  other  States  due  weight  should  be  given  to  whatever 
differences  may  exist  in  methods  of  collection  and  classification 
of  accident  data.  Also,  in  comparing  the  accident  frequency  in 
one  industry  with  that  of  another,  allowance  should  be  made 
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for  variable  conditions  based  on  the  gTade  of  labor  and  the  num- 
ber of  employees. 

In  a  large  way  the  accident  incidence,  as  shown  above,  is 
an  indication  of  the  general  hazard  of  the  industry.  With 
these  figures  serving  as  a^  index,  the  work  of  finer  analysis  of 
conditions  should  be  gTeatly  facilitated.     (Table  III.) 

The  distribution  of  fatal  accidents  by  industries  is  sum- 
marized in  the  following  table :  — 

Incidence  of  Fatal  Accidents  by  Industries. 

Road,  street  and  bridge  trausportatiou,  ......  183 

Building  trades, .71 

Trade, 42 

Miscellaneous  industries,  .......;.  31 

Textiles, 25 

Iron  and  steel, 24 

Water  transportation,       .........  21 

Food  and  kindred  products, 10 

Lumber  and  its  manufacture, 9 

Leather  and  its  finished  products, '8 

Domestic  and  i^ersonal  service,         . 8 

Liquors   and  beverages, .  6 

Agriculture  and  forestry, 6 

Paper, 5 

Chemical  products, .         .  5 

Metal  and  metal  pi-oducts,       .        .  '      .         .        .        ,        .         .  5 

Extraction  of  minerals,    .........  4 

Clay,  glass,  and  stone  products, 4 

Express  companies, 3 

Post,  telegraph  and  telephone, 2 

Professional  service, 1 

Printing  and  bookbinding, 1 

Total, 474 

From  these  figures  it  will  be  seen  that,  although  the  ten 
industries  showing  the  largest  number  of  fatalities  are  practi- 
cally the  same  as  in  non-fatal  accidents,  the  order  of  incidence 
has  shifted.  Road,  street  and  bridge  transportation,  and  the 
building  trades  had  the  largest  number  of  fatal  accidents. 
Together  these  two  groups  of  industries  are  to  be  charged  with 
more  than  50  p^r  cent,  of  all  the  fatalities.     (Table  IV.) 
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If  the  figures  were  available,  it  would  be  interesting  and 
valuable  to  show  for  each  industrj^  the  relation  between  the 
number  of  employees  and  the  number  of  accidents.  It  is  pos- 
sible, however,  to  get  accurate  figures  only  in  certain  classes 
of  industry.  Table  V.  in  the  appendix  to  the  report  gives  a 
cross-section  view  of  this  relation  for  twenty-five  selected 
branches  of  industry  in  Massachusetts.  The  table  shown  below 
makes  a  summary  of  this  study. 


Number   of  Accidents  per  1,000   Employees   for   Twenty-five   selected 
Brandies  of  Industry. 

Automobile  factories, 
Electrical  supplies,  . 
Foundries  and  metal  working. 
Slaughter  and  packing  houses 
Box  makers  (wood), 
Car  and  railroad  shops, 


Rubber  factories, 

Printing  and  publishing. 

Bakeries,  . 

Pianos  and  organs,  . 

Furniture, 

Paper  and  pulp  mills, 

Tanneries, 

Cotton  mills,     . 

Jewelry  factories, 

Box  makers  (paper). 

Woolen  and  worsted  mills, 

Candy, 

Carpet  mills,     . 

Knitting  mills,  . 

Shoes, 

Marble  and  stone  cutters. 

Dyeing  and  finishing  textiles, 

Makers  of  blank  books,  envelopes,  tags,  etc.. 

Clothing  makers, 

General  average  for  group,  91  accidents  per  1,000  employees. 


213 
202 
182 
157 
139 
133 
119 
105 
98 
88 
80 
78 
75 
66 
66 
63 
61 
61 
60 
50 
49 
48 
42 
37 
15 


Following  the  analysis  of  accidents  by  industries  comes  the 
study  of  the  causes  of  accidents.  On  the  basis  of  the  reports 
of  accidents  there  have  been  tabulated  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
two  primary  causes.  The  figures  for  non-fatal  accidents  have 
been  summarized  as  shown' in  Diagram  2,  under  twenty-eight 
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main  classifications.  Twenty-nine  thousand  seven  hundred  and 
thirty-seven  non-fatal  accidents,  or  33  per  cent,  of  the  total  num- 
ber, were  caused  by  hand  labor;  11,375,  or  12  per  cent.,  were 
caused  by  machinery  peculiar  to  special  industries ;  8,417,  or 
9  per  cent.,  were  the  result  of  falls  of  various  kinds:  4,331,  or 
4  per  cent.,  were  eye  injuries;  104,  or  Yw  of  1  per  cent.,  were 
occupational  diseases. 

The  large  number  of  accidents  caused  by  hand  labor,  almost 
one-third  of  all  the  causes  combined,  is  obviously  a  type  of 
injury  difficult  to  prevent. 

By  regrouping  the  figures  into  accidents  caused  by  hand 
labor,  as  before,  machinery  accidents,  and  all  others,  it  is  found 
that  39  per  cent,  were  due  to  miscellaneous  causes,  33  per  cent, 
were  the  result  of  hand-labor  accidents,  and  28  per  cent,  were 
directly  related  to  machinery.     (Table  III.) 

The  following  table  shows  the  causes  of  fatal  accidents 
arranged  in  the  order  of  their  magnitude :  — 

Causes  of  Fatal  Accidents. 

Kaih'oad  equipment, 119 

Falls, .  66 

Vehicles, 43 

Hand  labor,      .         .         .         .         .         .         .         .         .         ,         .37 

Elevators, 33 

Electricity, 25 

Street  railways,         ..........  20 

Boiler  explosions  and  burns, .15 

Excavating, 14 

Cranes, 11 

Miscellaneous  (unclassified), 11 

Asi)Iiyxiation,  drowning,  etc., 10 

Animals,  insects,  etc., 9 

Shafting,  set  screws,  etc., 9 

Falling  material  from  overhead, 8 

Machinery  peculiar  to  special  industries, 7 

Belting, 6 

Infection  from  trivial  cuts,  burns,  etc., 5 

Saws,        ............  4 

Explosions  (not  boiler), 4 

Hoists,       ••-.........  4 

Illness, 3 

Presses, 2 
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Gears, 2 

Emery  wheels, 2 

Occupational  diseases, 2 

Glass, 1 

Wood  moldei*s, 1 

Assault  and  fighting, 1 

Total, 474 

As  shown  above,  the  heaviest  causes  of  fatal  accidents  were 
due  to  railroad  equipment,  falls,  vehicles,  hand  labor,  elevators, 
electricity  and  street  railways.  By  grouping  these  figures  into 
the  three  classifications  made  for  non-fatal  accidents,  —  hand 
labor,  machinery  and  miscellaneous  causes,  —  the  following 
results  are  found :  — 

Eighty-two  per  cent,  of  the  fatalities  were  due  to  miscel- 
laneous causes.  Of  these  causes  about  30  per  cent,  were  con- 
tributed by  railroad  equipment  and  17  per  cent,  by  falls.  Ten 
per  cent,  of  the  fatalities  were  caused  by  machinery.  Eight 
per  cent,  were  caused  by  hand  labor.     (Table  IV.) 

Comparing  the  frequency  distribution  of  non-fatal  and  fatal 
accidents  by  causes,  there  is  found  to  be  no  concomitance  in  mag- 
nitude between  the  two  groups.  The  two  classes  of  accidents  are 
on  distinct  bases.  The  figures  on  non-fatal  accidents  indicate  for 
the  general  field  where  the  heaviest  cause  incidence  lies;  those 
on  fatal  accidents  give  additional  weight  to  those  causes  which 
resulted  in  cases  of  an  extremely  serious  nature,  and  shift  the 
burden  of  incidence  accordingly. 

The  next  relationship  to  be  developed  in  connection  with 
non-fatal  and  fatal  accidents  is  that  between  the  time  and  fre- 
quency of  occurrence.  To  bring  out  more  clearly  the  hours  of 
the  day  on  which  non-fatal  accidents  fell,  a  curve  has  been 
drawn  (Diagram  3)  showing  the  distribution  of  accidents  for 
each  hour  of  the  day  for  the  year. 

As  indicated,  the  bulk  of  the  accidents  occur  between  6  a.m. 
and  6  p.m.^  the  period  in  which  the  average  working  day  occurs. 
The  sharp  rise  in  the  number  of  accidents  between  6  a.m.  and 
10  and  11  A.M.  is  indicative  of  conditions  resting  on  physical 
and  physiological  laws. 
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In  absolute  figures,  there  is  a  frequency  range  from  399 
accidents  between  6  and  7  a.m.  up  to  a  peak  of  11,810  accidents 
between  10  and  11  a.m.  ;  from  this  time  there  is  a  downward 
movement,  showing  a  low  mark  during  the  noonday  period  of 
3,345 ;  between  this  time  and  3  and  4  p.m.  there  is  another  rise, 
which  reaches  a  peak  of  9,989  accidents  for  the  afternoon. 
(Table  VI.) 

The  hours  of  the  day  at  which  fatal  accidents  occur  do  not 
show  the  same  steady  rise  and  fall  as  appear  in  the  figures  for 
non-fatal  accidents,  but  the  peaks  in  this  group  of  accidents 
correspond  with  the  morning  and  afternoon  modes  for  non-fatal 
accidents.  The  following  table  shows  the  hourly  frequency  of 
fatal  accidents  (Table  VII.)  :  — 


Frequency  c 

f  Fatal  Accidents  by  Hours  of  the  Day. 

Morning. 

1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6. 

7. 

8. 

9. 

10. 

11. 

12. 

Number,         .... 

9 

2 

9 

5 

4 

5 

19 

31 

32       47  , 

32 

41 

Afternoon. 

1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6. 

7. 

8. 

9. 

10. 

11. 

12. 

Number,         .... 

21 

35 

46 

23 

37 

20 

11 

9 

8 

9 

10 

9 

Diagram  4  shows  the  relative  number  of  non-fatal  accidents 
by  days  of  the  week.  Except  for  Saturday  and  Sunday,  when 
a  smaller  number  of  employees  are  working,  the  daily  frequency 
of  accidents  is  very  steady,  as  shown  by  the  curve  which  ap- 
proaches a  straight  line.     (Table  VI.) 

The  same  study  made  for  fatal  accidents  shows  results  ap- 
proximately identical  with  those  found  for  non-fatal  accidents. 
(Table  VII.) 

Diagram  5  represents  the  relative  monthly  frequency  of  non- 
fatal accidents.  The  percentage  of  accidents  for  each  month 
is  plotted  out  from  the  center  of  the  circle  on  the  monthly 
radii.     The  regularity  of  the  figure  formed  by  joining  these 
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points  with  straight  lines  shows  a  fairly  steady  occurrence  of 
accidents  each  month.     (Table  VIII.) 

The  following  table  gives  the  nnmber  of  fatal  accidents  for 
each  month  of  the  year  (Table  IX.) :  — 


Monthly  Frequency  of  Fatal  Accidents. 


July, 

.     43 

January, 

.     52 

August,  . 

.    54 

February, 

.    36 

September, 

.    29 

March,     . 

.    39 

October,  . 

.        .    46 

April,      .         , 

.    32 

November, 

.    38 

May, 

.    34 

December, 

.    37 

June, 

.    34 

Diagram  6  summarizes  certain  facts  relating  to  persons  w^ho 
received  non-fatal  injuries.  The  study  at  the  top  compares  the 
sex  of  persons  injured.  Of  the  total  number  of  persons  re- 
ported as  injured,  91  per  cent,  were  male  and  9  per  cent,  were 
female. 

The  second  study  shows  the  wage  groups  into  which  the 
injured  persons  were  classified.  Of  the  total  number  of  persons 
injured,  7  per  cent,  received  over  $20  per  week;  15  per  cent,, 
between  $15  and  $20  per  week;  IS  per  cent.,  $8  or  less  per 
week;  and  60  per  cent.,  between  $8  and  $15  per  week. 

The  third  study  shows  the  number  of  persons  who  were  paid 
on  a  piece-rate  basis  and  the  number  who  were  paid  on  a  time 
basis.  Relatively  85  per  cent,  of  the  employees  injured  were 
paid  on  a  time  basis.     (Table  X.) 

Applying  the  same  study  to  fatal  accidents,  there  was  only 
1  case  in  which  a  woman  was  fatally  injured. 

The  following  table  shows  the  wages  received  by  those  who 
were  fatally  injured :  — 

Wages  of  those  fatally  injured. 

$8  and  under, 27 

$15  and  under, 288 

$20  and  under,    . 102 

Over  $20, 57 


In  connection  with  these  figures,  as  well  as  with  those  cover- 
ing non-fatal  injuries,  it  is  of  interest  to  note  that  accidents 
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occur  more  frequently  among  persons  who  receive  a  wage  ap- 
proaching $15  per  week,  and  also  among  those  who  receive 
between  $15  and  $20  per  week.  Of  the  474  fatal  cases,  4  of 
the  injured  persons  were  paid  on  a  ]Diece-rate  basis.  (Table 
XL) 

The  ages  of  persons  not  fatally  injured  are  shown  graphi- 
cally in  DiagTam  7,  by  means  of  the  figure  drawn  in  descending 
order  of  magnitude.  The  greatest  number  of  accidents,  as 
represented,  occurred  among  those  between  the  ages  twenty-one 
to  twenty-nine  years ;  the  next  highest  number  fell  in  the  group 
between  thirty  and  thirty-nine  years.  This  preponderance  of 
accidents,  almost  60  per  cent,  of  the  total  number,  among  -pev- 
sons  at  the  most  vigorous  period  of  life,  is  highly  significant 
from  many  points  of  view,  and  is  extremely  valuable  in  study- 
ing the  conditions  relating  to  industrial  accidents.     (Table  X.) 

The  ages  of  persons  fatally  injured  are  shown  in  the  follow- 
ing table :  — 

Ages  of  Persons  fatally  injured. 

Under  16, 4 

16  to  20, 18 

21  to  29, 135 

30  to  39,  .       • 113 

40  to  49, 83 

50  to  59, .66 

60  and  over, 55 

Total, 474 

As  in  non-fatal  cases,  the  number  of  fatalities  was  heaviest 
among  those  between  twenty-one  and  thirty-nine  years.  The 
number  of  persons  in  these  two  groujos  comprised  over  50  per 
cent,  of  the  total.     (Table  XL) 

The  next  matter  to  be  considered  is  that  relating  to  the  period 
of  disability,  to  which  the  89,694  non-fatally  injured  persons 
were  su1)jeet.  Diagram  8  shows  the  relative  duration  of  dis- 
aljility  of  these  employees,  classified  by  seven  periods  of  time. 
Seventy-six  per  cent,  were  disabled  for  less  than  two  weeks ; 
19  per  cent  were  disabled  between  two  and  eight  weeks ;  3  per 
cent,  were  disabled  from  eight  to  thirteen  weeks;  and  1.3  per 
cent,  were  disabled  over  thirteen  weeks. 
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These  figures  disclose  tliat  in  over  75  per  cent,  of  tlie  cases 
reported  the  injuries  were  of  a  comparatively  minor  nature. 
This  large  proportion  of  less  serious  accidents,  however,  should 
not  in  any  way  minimize  the  heavy  weight  assignable  to  the 
less  numerous  but  more  serious  types  of  accidents  that  cause  a 
longer  period  of  disability.     (Table  XIL) 

The  specified  injury  cases,  for  which  additional  compen- 
sation is  provided  under  the  act,  numbered  967  for  the  year. 
The  classified  distribution  of  this  total,  together  with  the  period 
for  which  extra  compensation  was  due  when  the  employee  was 
insured,  are  shown  below  (Table  XIII.) :  — 


Summary  of  Special  Injuries. 


Nature  of  Injury. 


Period  of 
Additional 

Com- 
pensation. 


100  weeks. 


50  weeks. 


Both  feet  lost,    . 
Both  eyes  lost,  . 
One  eye  lost. 
One  hand  lost,  . 
One  foot  lost,     . 
Two  or  more  fingers  lost. 
Two  or  more  toes  lost. 
One  finger  lost,  . 
One  toe  lost. 
Total,  . 


Closely  related  to  the  474  fatalities  are  the  figures  showing 
the  conjugal  status  of  those  so  injured,  and  the  figures  describ- 
ing the  question  of  dependency  thus  involved.  The  following 
table  gives  these  facts  briefly :  — 


Conjugal    Status    and    Number    of    Dependents    of    Fatally    Injured 

Employees. 


Single,    . 
Widowers, 
Divorced, 
Married, 

Total. 


164 

30 

2 

278 

474 


Number  wholly  dependent,  .     770 
Number  partially  dependent,     103 


Total, 


873 
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In  112  of  the  cases  no  dependents  were  left;  the  balance  of 
362  fatalities  resulted  in  873  cases  of  dependency,  either  in 
whole  or  in  part.     (Table  XV.) 

The  amount  and  type  of  insurance  paid  and  due  under  the 
act,  from  July  1,  1912,  to  June  30,  1913,  is  epitomized  in 
Diagram  9.  Of  the  total  amount  of  $1,677,380.82,  51  per 
cent,  was  compensation  for  non-fatal  injuries,  24  per  cent, 
went  for  the  payment  of  medical  and  hospital  expenses,  and  23 
per  cent,  was  paid  for  fatal  injuries.     (Table  XVI.) 

The  purpose  throughout  this  chapter  has  been  to  direct  atten- 
tion to  the  general  statistical  facts  brought  to  light  by  a  study 
of  the  detailed  figures  in  the  appendix  to  the  report.  It  should 
be  borne  in  mind,  however,  that  these  figures  cover  only  one 
year's  experience,  so  obviously  all  deductions  made,  or  to  be 
made,  must  be  held  to  a  certain  extent  in  suspense  until  suffi- 
cient time  has  elapsed  for  the  crystallization  of  those  tendencies 
now  apparently  at  work.  Very  little  comparison  is  possible 
with  figures  derived  from  experience  outside  the  State  because 
of  the  varying  conditions  elsewhere. 

With  due  allowance  for  whatever  limitations  are  applicable 
to  these  figures,  by  and  large,  the  formulation  of  working  rules 
based  on  this  information  should  prove  of  great  value  in  solving 
the  problems  which  arise  in  connection  with  industrial  acci- 
dents and  workmen's  compensation. 
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ATTITUDE  OF  EMPLOYERS  AND  EMPLOYEES  TOWARDS  THE 

ACT. 

The  employers  of  Massachusetts  have  accepted  workmen's 
compensation  in  a  most  commendable  spirit;  the  only  sub- 
stantial objection  from  the  beginning,  so  far  as  is  known,  has 
been  based  on  the  question  of  cost.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  the 
premium  rates  originally  set  on  July  1,  1912,  for  compensation 
insurance  averaged  from  three  to  ten  times  as  high  as  those 
under  the  old  liability  system,  it  will  be  agreed  that  there  was 
reasonable  ground  for  complaint. 

Wage  earners  have  almost  unanimously  accepted  the  law. 
In  only  a  few  cases  when  the  employer  has  taken  out  insurance 
has  there  been  a  refusal  on  the  part  of  an  employee  to  come 
under  the  provisions  of  the  act. 
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EMPLOYEES  ELIGIBLE  AND  UNDER  THE  ACT. 

According  to  the  latest  figures  of  tlie  Bureau  of  Statistics 
there  are  608,590  wage  earners  employed  in  manufacturing 
occupations  alone  in  Massachusetts,  all  of  whom,  if  insured, 
come  under  the  act.  This  number  does  not  include  those  en- 
gaged in  agriculture,  forestry,  animal  husbandry,  quarrying, 
transportation,  trade,  express  companies,  personal  and  domestic 
service,  telegraph  and  telephone  companies,  etc.  With  the  ex- 
ception of  those  employed  in  domestic  service,  farm  laborers 
and  railroad  employees  who  are  otherwise  coA^ered  by  federal 
legislation,  all  these  employees,  when  insured,  come  under  the 
act. 

According  to  the  statistics  of  the  R-ailroad  Commission,  there 
are  engaged  in  the  service  of  steam  railroads  73,661  persons, 
all  of  whom,  however,  do  not  work  exclusively  within  the  limits 
of  the  State  of  Massachusetts.  Assuming  that  two-thirds  of 
these  wage  earners  in  the  railroad  service  are  engaged  in  inter- 
state transportation,  and  are  therefore  subject  to  the  federal 
laws,  it  is  probable  that  not  more  than  25,000  steam  railway 
employees  are  eligible,  if  insured,  to  come  under  the  act.  In 
addition  there  are  24,136  persons  in  the  service  of  the  street 
railways  of  Massachusetts  who  are  eligible,  when  insured,  to 
come  under  the  act,  and  many  of  whom  are  insured  under 
the  statute. 

None  of  the  steam  railroad  companies  carries  workmen's  com- 
pensation insurance.  Some  of  the  larger  corporations  —  such 
as  the  New  England  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company,  and 
during  the  year  July  1,  1912,  to  June  30,  1913,  the  General 
Electric  Company  —  did  not  come  under  the  act,  although,  some 
of  these  larger  companies  have  a  form  of  insurance  which,  it  is 
asserted,  gives  their  employees  when  injured  greater  benefits 
than  those  provided  by  the  Massachusetts  act. 

At  a  minimum  estimate,  including  steam  railway  employees 
engaged  in  intrastate  business  and  the  other  classes  of  labor  not 
specifically  classified  by  the  Bureau  of  Statistics,  and  those  em- 
ployed in  construction  work,  the  building  trades,  express  busi- 
ness and  various  other  forms  of  transportation,  and  excluding 
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all  domestic  servants  and  agricultural  laborers  specifically  ex- 
empt by  the  act,  there  are  at  least  800,000  wage  earners  in 
Massachusetts  eligible,  if  insured,  to  come  under  the  Work- 
men's Compensation  Act. 

Analysis  of  the  accidents  reported  during  the  year  July  1, 
1912,  to  June  30,  1913,  for  wage  earners  employed  in  all 
occupations  in  this  State  shows  that  81  per  cent,  of  those  in- 
jured were  insured. 

There  is  no  accurate  figure  given  as  to  the  number  of  em- 
ployees covered  by  insurance  under  the  act,  but,  allowing  for  a 
reasonable  margin  of  error,  there  are  at  a  minimum  more  than 
600,000  employees  insured.  Considering  the  railroad  employees 
engaged  in  interstate  commerce,  and  the  large  corporations 
which  have  their  own  insurance  outside  the  act,  it  is  a  moderate 
statement  that  only  a  small  minority  of  employees  in  Massa- 
chusetts are  now  outside  of  the  act,  and  these  are  largely  in 
•  emplojanents  where  the  wage  earners  employed  by  one  employer 
are  few  in  number. 
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ADJUSTMENTS   OF  CLAIMS  UNDER  THE  ACT. 

After  a  very  careful  comparative  study  of  the  operation  of 
compensation  laws  in  other  States,  it  is  reasonable  to  assert  that 
Massachusetts  stands  pre-eminent  in  the  following  respects : 
first,  in  the  automatic  settlement  of  compensation  agreements 
between  the  insurance  companies  and  injured  workmen,  which, 
if  in  accord  with  law,  are  approved  by  the  Industrial  Accident 
Board ;  second,  in  the  lack  of  formality  at  the  hearings  held  by 
arbitration  committees  and  by  the  Industrial  Accident  Board; 
third,  in  the  rapidity  with  which  appeals  to  the  Supreme  Ju- 
dicial Court  have  been  heard.  This  pre-eminence,  however,  is 
due  partially  to  the  fact  that  our  wage  earners,  as  compared 
with  those  of  the  western  States,  are  concentrated  in  what  is 
relatively  a  small  area,  and  it  is  possible,  therefore,  for  the 
Industrial  Accident  Board  to  give  immediate  attention  to  all 
matters  of  dispute  brought  to  its  notice.  In  many  of  the  western 
States,  where  there  are  large  areas  to  be  covered,  and  where 
there  is  a  lack  of  transportation  facilities,  the  celerity  shown 
in  the  adjudication  of  disputes  in  Massachusetts  would  not  be 
possible. 

Even  conceding  these  physical  advantages  of  Massachusetts, 
nevertheless  the  satisfactory  result  shown  is  largely  due  to  the 
method  of  administration.  The  ^National  Civic  Federation,  in 
its  recent  report,  based  on  an  examination  of  the  whole  field  of 
workmen's  compensation  administration,  is  strongly  of  the 
opinion  that  the  Industrial  Accident  Board  method  is  the  logical 
plan  of  enforcing  this  law. 

The  resultant  advantages  of  this  method  of  administration 
are  many.  The  Board  has  been  aWe  to  brush  aside  the  for- 
mality which  previously  embarrassed  and  delayed  the  workman 
in  the  presentation  and  settlement  of  his  claims  for  injuries, 
and  to  arrive  at  prompt  and  usually  satisfactory  judgTaent  in 
each  case.  There  has  been  created  a  better  feeling  of  harmony 
between  employers  and  employees.  Employers  generally  show 
interest  in  having  claims  for  injuries  paid  promptly,  and  in 
■  some  cases  employers,  foremen  and  superintendents  are  chosen 
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by  injured  employees  as  their  representatives  on  committees  of 
arbitration.  This  attitude  helps  to  advance  the  cause  of  indus- 
trial peace. 

The    following    table    shows    the    number    of    requests    for 
arbitration  and  their  disposition :  — 

Total  number  of  requests  for  arbitration  from  July  1,  1912,  to 

Nov.  30,  1913,  inclusive, .584 

Total  number  of  eases  heard  by  committees  of  arbitration,  .  .  349 
Total  number  of  cases  in  ■which,  arbitration  was  requested,  which 

were  settled  without  a  formal  hearing, 182 

Total  number  of  cases  pending, 53 

Total  number  of  eases  heard  by  the  board  on  review  under  sec- 
tion 7,  Part  III., 56 

Total  number  of  cases  heard  by  the  board  on  review  under  sec- 
tion 12,  Part  III., 6 

Total  number  of  cases  appealed  to  the  Supreme  Judicial  Court,   .      26 
About  3,000  claims,  regarding  which  there  was  some  dispute,  were 
adjusted  by  the  mediation  of  members  of  the  Board,  by  confer- 
ence with  employees  and  insurers. 
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INSURANCE  BENEFITS  UNDER  THE  ACT. 

Comparing  the  results  of  tlie .  workmen's  compensation  law, 
so  far  as  the  benefits  to  injured  employees  are  concerned,  with 
the  former  indemnity  liability  law,  the  report  of  the  Insur- 
ance Commissioner  for  the  year  1912  shows  that  there  was 
collected  in  liability  insurance  premiums  in  1911  $3,360,- 
558.52.  These  premium  payments  included  the  cost  of  em- 
ployers' liability  and  public  liability.  This  rej)ort  also  shows 
that  there  was  paid  out  in  losses  in  1911  for  both  these  classes 
of  liability  $1,412,579. 

It  is  generally  estimated-  that  the  loss  payments  on  employers' 
liability  were  about  equal  to  those  on  public  liability,  and  that 
the  average  cost  to  the  injured  person  of  collecting  a  loss  under 
either  head  was  not  less  than  50  per  cent,  of  the  gross  amount 
received. 

On  this  basis,  the  net  payments  to  wage  earners  under  em- 
ployers' liability  in  Massachusetts  for  the  year  1911  amounted 
to  less  than  $400,000. 

Reports  from  all  the  insurance  companies  doing  business  in 
Massachusetts  under  the  Workmen's  Compensation  Act  show, 
for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1913,  a  total  expenditure  of 
$1,677,380.82.  This  amount  covers  the  liability  for  compen- 
sation to  dependents  and  widows,  and  continued  payments  for 
total  and  partial  disability,  but  does  not  include  insurance  ad- 
ministration costs,  commissions,  profits,  dividends,  etc. 

The  amount  paid  by  employers  in  Massachusetts  for  pre- 
miums under  the  Workmen's  Compensation  Act  is  not  yet 
available,  but  a  minimum  estimate  of  the  premium  insurance 
cost  under  workmen's  compensation  for  the  period  July  1, 
1912,  to  June  30,  1913,  is  set  at  an  average  rate  of  1.2  per 
cent,  of  the  pay  roll.  In  computing  this  figure  due  allowance 
is  made  for  error  and  for  the  reductions  in  rates  made  by  the 
insurance  companies.  To  arrive  at  the  actual  cost  of  the  insur- 
ance to  the  employers  of  Massachusetts,  which  is  not  otherwise 
obtainable  except  by  estimate,  it  is  found  that  the  total  pay 
roll  of  the  608,590  persons  employed  in  manufacturing  indus- 
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tries  alone  was  $335,553,704,  or  an  average  wage  of  $551.36 
a  year. 

Assuming  that  the  191,410  additional  wage  earners  estimated 
to  be  engaged  in  trade,  transportation,  etc.,  who  are  not  specif- 
ically recorded  by  the  Bureau  of  Statistics,  receive  the  same 
annual  wage  as  that  shown  for  those  employed  in  manufac- 
turing (although  it  is  likely  that  the  persons  engaged  in  these 
occupations  would  have  wages  in  excess  of  those  in  manufac- 
turing), the  total  pay  roll  of  the  Commonwealth  for  wage 
earners  subject  to  the  act  would  be  $441,089,521.60, 

On  the  estimated  number  of  employees  covered  by  the  act, 
as  shown  by  the  accident  reports,  and  allowing  a  reasonable 
margin  for  error,  the  premium  income  of  the  insurance  com- 
panies under  the  act  for  the  first  twelve  months  of  the  Work- 
men's Compensation  Act  would  be  not  less  than  $4,000,000, 
and  this,  taking  into  consideration  all  reductions  of  premium 
rates  made  since  July  1,  1912,  when  the  act  went  into  effect. 

On  the  basis  of  the  insurance  companies'  own  figures,  $1,677,- 
380.82  was  paid  out  in  actual  losses,  exclusive  of  insurance 
cost,  under  the  act.  The  estimated  losses  paid  to  wage  earners 
engaged  in  manufacturing  alone  would  be  $1,575,060. 

According  to  the  last  report  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics,  the 
value  of  the  manufactured  products  in  Massachusetts  for  one 
year  was  $1,596,734,445. 

The  actual  cost  of  losses  under  the  Workmen's  Compensation 
Act,  to  be  charged  against  the  finished  product  of  Massachusetts 
manufactures,  was  $.0009  for  each  dollar  of  product.  This  is 
exclusive  of  the  administration  cost  of  insurance.  In  other 
words,  the  consumer  paid  for  every  $10  unit  of  purchased 
product  less  than  1  cent  as  the  per  capita  cost  for  the  actual 
losses  paid  under  the  Workmen's  Compensation  Act. 

After  the  payment  of  the  .compensation  due  under  the  act, 
and  setting  apart  the  necessary  reserves  with  which  to  meet 
future  payments  due  for  injuries  causing  incapacity  and  fatal- 
ities necessitating  weekly  payments  to  dependents  beyond  the 
period  covered  by  this  report,  insurance  companies  had  a  mar- 
gin of  more  than  $2,000,000  with  which  to  pay  for  the  cost  of 
administration  and  profits  during  the-  year.     This  shows  that 
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for  every  dollar  received  by  the  insurance  companies  for  pre- 
miums under  the  Workmen's  Compensation  Act  less  than  45 
cents  was  paid  out  in  losses,  and  more  than  55  cents  retained  to 
pay  for  the  cost  of  doing  business  and  the  payment  of  dividends 
to  stockholders.  Stock  insurance  companies  generally  claim 
that  they  must  have  from  50  to  60  cents  on  the  dollar  of 
premium  in  order  to  transact  business,  and  the  difference  be- 
tween the  payments  made  and  future  liability  on  account  of 
injuries  occurring  during  the  first  year's  administration  of  the 
law,  and  the  premiums  collected,  indicates  that  insurance  com- 
panies have  retained  that  proportion  of  the  premiums,  l^o 
allowance  has  been  made  on  account  of  the  dividends  which 
mutual  companies  have  paid  to  their  subscribers,  the  Board 
having  no  means  of  obtaining  information  with  respect  to  these 
dividends,  except  that  it  is  generally  known  that  dividends  of 
about  25  per  cent,  of  premiums,  and  upwards,  have  been  re- 
turned to  mutual  company  subscribers.  This  refund  is  in 
addition  to  the  reductions  in  rates  which  have  been  made  by 
stock  and  mutual  companies  alike. 

It  should  be  said  at  this  point,  and  it  will  be  brought  more 
clearly  to  view  in  another  chapter  of  the  report,  that  if  the 
experience  elsewhere  is  to  be  followed  in  Massachusetts,  as  is 
most  likely,  the  loss  charge  of  insurance  will  be  higher  the 
second  and  third  year  after  the  introduction  of  the  act  than  it 
has  been  the  first.  Even  if  no  legislative  additions  are  made 
which  will  add  to  the  cost  of  insurance,  it  is  probable  that  the 
cost  will  be  20  per  cent,  more  next  year  than  it  was  during 
the  year  from  July  1,  1912,  to  June  30,  1913. 

Emphasis  should  be  placed  on  the  point  that  the  rates  of 
insurance  companies  should  not  be  fixed  merely  by  guesswork, 
as  they  apparently  have  been  in  the  past.  While  economy  of 
administration  should  be  provided  for,  no  rate  should  be 
allowed  in  any  hazardous  class  to  become  so  low  as  to  permit 
the  business  to  result  in  an  excess  of  charge  to  employers  pay- 
ing premiums  on  classes  of  business  not  of  such  great  hazard, 
because  this  tends  to  discredit  the  law  in  the  minds  of  em- 
ployers who  are  unequally  burdened. 
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INSURANCE   COMPANIES  AND  THE  ACT. 

As  originally  drafted,  the  Massachusetts  act  contemplated  the 
establishment  of  a  mutual  company,  composed  wholly  of  em- 
ployers, and  authorized  to  have  a  monopoly  of  workmen's  com- 
pensation insurance  in  the  State.  Amendments  were  added  in 
the  Legislature  allowing  all  insurance  companies  authorized  to 
do  business  in  Massachusetts  to  write  workmen's  compensation 
insurance  on  the  same  basis  as  this  mutual  company.  Instead, 
therefore,  of  dealing  with  one  insurance  unit,  organized  espe- 
cially to  administer  insurance  for  industrial  accidents  on  a 
workmen's  compensation  basis,  at  cost,  the  Industrial  Accident 
Board  had  to  deal  with  twenty-one  different  private  and  three 
mutual  companies,  all  but  one  of  which  had  been  passing  on 
claims  for  years  for  industrial  injuries,  on  the  basis  of  em- 
ployers' liability. 

The  Industrial  Accident  Board  laid  down  the  rule  that  an 
ideal  administration  of  the  law  meant  that  in  death  cases, 
where  the  injury  was  without  doubt  the  cause  of  the  employee's 
death,  the  insurance  companies  should  begin  to  pay  the  widow 
the  compensation  due  her  at  the  end  of  the  seventh  day  follow- 
ing the  fatal  termination  of  the  injury;  and  in  all  non-fatal 
cases,  where  the  injury  lasted  more  than  fourteen  days,  com- 
pensation should  be  paid  the  injured  employee  at  the  end  of  the 
third  week,  or  twenty-one  days  after  the  date  of  the  injury, 
and  that  medical  services  should  be  furnished  promptly  by  the 
employer,  and  paid  for  without  delay  when  the  services  were 
rendered  by  the  employee's  own  doctor,  if  the  bill  submitted 
was  reasonable. 

It  was  immediately  found  necessary  in  the  interests  of  speedy 
administration,  to  notify  injured  employees  and  dependents  of 
fatally  injured  employees  of  their  rights  under  the  statute. 
Occasionally  insurance  companies  refused  compensation  be- 
cause of  a  strict  technical  interpretation  of  the  law,  but  in  these 
cases  it  is  the  policy  of  the  Board  immediately  to  send  the 
matter  to  a  hearing  before  a  committee  of  arbitration,  and  to 
have  a  formal  decision  rendered  at  the  earliest  possible. moment. 
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with  the  slightest  possible  incouvenience  to  all  parties  con- 
cerned. 

The  Board  desires  to  express  its  satisfaction  with  the  spirit 
of  co-operation  shown  by  almost  all  the  insurance  companies  in 
furtherance  of  the  effective  administration  of  the  act.  Only  a 
few  of  the  companies  have  given  any  evidence  of  a  tendency  to 
revert  to  the  methods  which  prevailed  under  the  former  liability 
law. 

The  broad  interpretation  given  the  act  by  the  Industrial 
Accident  Board,  in  accordance  with  what  it  understood  the 
intent  of  the  Legislature  to  be,  has  been  approved  by  the 
Supreme  Judicial  Court,  as  shown  in  the  several  decisions  thus 
far  handed  down,  in  one  of  which  it  said :  "  the  act  should  be 
interpreted  broadly  and  in  harmony  with  its  main  aim  of  pro- 
viding support  for  those  dependent  upon  the  injured  employee." 
In  another,  the  court  refers  to  the  "  broad  scope  of  the  act  and 
its  comprehensive  dealing  with  the  whole  subject,"  making  it 
plain  that  the  highest  judicial  tribunal  in  Massachusetts  favors 
a  liberal  interpretation  of  the  statute,  and  thus  setting  forth  the 
ideal  which  the  insurance  companies  and  all  concerned  must 
follow. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  Board's  administration  of  the  act, 
statements  were  made  by  representatives  of  the  insurance  inter- 
ests that  a  liberal  interpretation  of  the  law  must  ultimately  be 
followed  by  an  increase  in  the  premium  rates,  which  were  at 
that  time  from  three  to  ten  times  more  than  the  former  rates 
for  employers'  liability  insurance.  Interest  on  the  part  of  the 
general  public  was  keen  as  to  the  workings  of  the  law,  and 
especially  on  the  part  of  employers  of  labor  and  the  wage  earn- 
ers as  to  the  cost  of  insurance. 

The  first  statistical  bulletin  issued  by  the  Board  indicated 
that  the  rates  as  charged  were  more  than  necessarily  ample  to 
provide  for  the  payments  of  losses  incurred  as  a  result  of  in- 
juries under  the  law,  but  the  estimate  of  the  cost  then  made, 
which  a  summarization  of  our  first  year's  statistics  has  proved 
to  be  absolutely  correct,  was  considered  too  premature  to  be  re- 
garded as  acceptable  from  an  insurance  standpoint.  The  Board 
then  made  a  special  study  and  inquiry,  not  contemplated  by  the 
law.  into  the  actual  cost  of  the  workino-s  of  the  act  for  the  first 
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four  months.  As  a  result  of  this  investigation  of  25,000  em- 
ployees in  selected  degrees  of  hazard,  it  was  found  that  the 
statement  that  premiums  were  not  sufficient  to  pay  for  the 
cost  of  the  act  was  entirely  without  foundation.  This  study  of 
the  actual  cost  of  insurance  was  necessarily  incomplete;  the 
time  was  too  short  and  the  nimiber  of  employees  concerned  not 
sufficient  to  make  a  reliable  index  of  rates ;  but  such  as  it 
was  this  study  was  an  accurate  one,  being  verified  by  the  em- 
ployers and  insurance  companies  concerned.  Speaking  gener- 
ally, this  special  study,  begun  in  IsTovember,  1912,  showed  that 
with  one  exception  less  than  15  per  cent,  of  the  premiums 
charged  went  to  pay  claims  under  the  act. 

The  fact  that  this  investigation  was  being  made  was  known 
to  all  the  insurers ;  the  companies  covering  the  employers  in  the 
particular  occupations  under  investigation  were  aware  that  the 
inquiry  would  show  that  rates  were  excessive,  and  about  the 
time  the  result  of  the  investigation  was  sent  to  the  Governor 
in  the  form  of  a  special  letter,  —  early  in  January,  1913,  —  a 
horizontal  reduction  of  25  per  cent,  was  made  in  the  rates  effec- 
tive July  1,  1912.  In  some  cases  the  experience  of  the  In- 
dustrial Accident  Board  shows  that  this  horizontal  reduction 
was  entirel}^  unjustified,  and  meant  a  loss  to  the  companies, 
while  in  other  cases  the  reduction  made  was  wholly  inade- 
quate. Other  reductions  have  since  been  made,  until  it  is 
estimated  that  the  approximate  reductions  since  July  1,  1912, 
are  35  per  cent,  of  the  rates  originally  charged. 
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INSURANCE  AS  A  PUBLIC  UTILITY. 

Under  the  emploj^ers'  liability  system,  for  every  dollar  of 
premium  paid  by  the  employer  the  injured  employee  received 
not  more  than  40  cents,  —  60  cents  and  upwards  being  used  for 
agents,  commissions,  administration  expenses  and  profit.  Be- 
cause this  percentage  of  cost  to  losses  paid  has  been  deemed  too 
great  a  burden  to  put  upon  industry,  Ohio  and  Washington 
have  refused  private  insurance  companies  the  right  to  do  busi- 
ness within  these  Commonwealths,  and  have  established  a  sys- 
tem whereby  the  various  employments  in  these  States  are  rated 
in  classes  according  to  the  risk  of  hazard.  Each  class  is  assessed 
the  cost  of  workmen's  compensation  insurance,  every  cent  of 
which  is  paid  out  to  workers  injured  in  industry.  The  State 
pays  the  cost  of  administration  of  the  act  on  the  ground  that 
this  is  a  legitimate  charge  against  it,  which  is  more  than  offset 
b'y  the  reduction  in  the  cost  of  state  charity  which  would  other- 
wise be  required  to  maintain  those  injured  in  industry  if  in- 
surance were  not  provided. 

The  late  chief  justice  of  the  Province  of  Ontario,  Sir  Wil- 
liam Ralph  Meredith,  who  was  charged  with  the  duty  of  in- 
vestigating this  matter,  has  for  similar  reasons  recommended 
the  establishment  of  the  Washington  system  for  the  Province 
of  Ontario. 

California  and  ;N"ew  York,  particularly,  have  attempted  to 
get  the  cost  of  insurance  upon  a  reasonable  basis  by  allowing 
employers  to  form  mutual  companies,  to  carry  their  own  insur- 
ance under  certain  restrictions,  to  insure  in  private  companies, 
and  by  forming  a  State  insurance  fund,  administered  by  the 
Industrial  Accident  Board,  to  which  employers  may  contribute. 

The  commission  which  drafted  the  Massachusetts  law  be- 
lieved that  the  single,  mutual  company,  which  would  be  oper- 
ated by  employers  at  cost,  would  obviate  some  of  the  dangers 
of  any  State  insurance  fund;  but  the  amendment  which  per- 
mitted all  private  companies  to  do  business  on  the  same  basis 
has  complicated  the  situation  in  Massachusetts,  and  involves  the 
continuance  of  the  struggle  between  the  methods  of  the  em- 
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ployers'  liability  insurance  and  of  straight  mutual  insurance 
under  the  workmen's  compensation  law,  or  a  State  fund  which 
is  practically  the  same  idea  differently  worked  out. 

The  Industrial  Accident  Board  is  of  the  opinion  that  the 
idea  of  dividing  the  various  kinds  of  industry  into  classes,  for 
the  administration  of  insurance  at  cost,  is  the  logical  end  of 
all  workmen's  compensation  laws;  but  before  this  can  even  be 
considered  in  Massachusetts,  the  act  of  the  Legislature  in  form- 
ing a  mutual  company  to  transact  all  workmen's  compensation 
insurance,  and  then  allowing  competition  to  work  out  the  sur- 
vival of  the  fittest,  should  not  be  interfered  with.  The  test 
cost  of  service  and  efficiency  between  these  two  forms  of  insur- 
ance has  only  begun. 

In  the  meanwhile,  however,  the  waste  of  insurance  which  is 
shown  in  the  excessive  cost  of  doing  business  should  be  elimi- 
nated so  far  as  possible.  Insurance  is  a  modern  necessity,  and 
the  widespread  adoption  of  and  satisfaction  with  the  Work- 
men's Compensation  Act  makes  it  imperative  that  the  work- 
men should  receive  the  greatest  possible  benefit  from  every 
dollar  that  his  employer  expends  for  protection.  The  ideal  of 
insurance  administration  should  be  the  lowest  possible  cost  con- 
sistent with  safety,  the  prompt  payment  of  all  benefits  due  the 
injured  employee  under  the  act,  and  speedy  adjustment  and 
payment  of  every  just  claim  filed  by  dependents  of  injured 
employees.  All  companies  should  make  special  efforts  to  re- 
duce the  expenses  of  transacting  workmen's  compensation  busi- 
ness to  the  minimum. 

In  the  judgment  of  the  Industrial  Accident  Board  it  seems 
that  in  an  age  when  railroads  and  other  public  utilities  are 
under  strict  governmental  regulation,  both  as  to  rates  and 
method  of  administration,  the  most  important,  although  not  the 
largest,  public  utility  of  human  kind  —  insurance  in  its  various 
phases  —  should  not  be  left  a  generation  behind  our  times ;  and 
the  Legislature  should,  in  its  wisdom,  put  insurance  on  the 
same  basis  and  under  the  same  regulation,  both  as  to  rates  and 
methods  of  administration,  as  other  public  utilities. 
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COMPENSATION  FOR  SPECIFIC  INJURIES  AND  FOR  TOTAL 
AND  TEMPORARY  DISABILITIES. 

Regarding  compensation  for  injuries  to  workmen  arising  out 
of  and  in  the  course  of  tlieir  employment,  and  for  compensa- 
tion for  permanent  disability  and  to  dependents  after  the  death, 
there  is  great  room  for'  improvement  in  the  Massachusetts 
statute.  Allowance  for  medical  aid  and  temporary  disability 
may  generally  be  determined  by  the  obvious  necessities  and  the 
facts  in  each  particular  case,  but  in  the  case  of  permanent  dis- 
ability and  death  the  consequences  are  more  far  reaching  and 
direct.  There  is  gTeat  room  for  divergence  of  opinion  as  to  the 
amount  of  compensation  and  the  method  by  which  it  is  given. 
There  should  be  a  proper  relationship,  on  the  one  hand,  be- 
tween the  death  benefits  and  awards  for  permanent  disability, 
and,  on  the  other  hand  for  awards  for  different  degrees  of 
permanent  disability.  A  laborer,  whose  occupation  is  digging 
a  trench,  may  lose  one  or  more  fingers  from  either  hand,  and 
after  the  finger  has  healed,  as  far  as  earning  capacity  is  con- 
cerned, be  practically  no  worse  off  than  before  the  injury.  In 
many  trades,  however,  the  loss  of  the  fingers  would  mean  that 
the  person  thus  injured  will  be  precluded  from  continuing  his 
former  emplovment.  A  bookkeeper  may  lose  a  leg,  and  after 
the  injury  is  healed  and  an  artificial  limb  is  substituted  be  just 
as  valuable  to  his  employer  and  capable  of  earning  as  high 
wages  as  he  was  before  the  injury.  A  bridge  worker,  or  any 
worker  in  an  occupation  which  requires  the  use  of  two  good  legs, 
would,  as  the  result  of  a  similar  injury,  be  absolutely  thrown 
out  of  that  employment,  and  be  forced  to  seek  one  at  a  lower 
wage  level.  A  boy  of  sixteen  who  loses  a  hand  in  industry  is 
not  in  the  same  position  as  regards  compensation  as  a  man  of 
sixty-five  who  similarly  loses  his  hand.  There  is  also  a  great 
difference  in  the  future  earning  capacity  of  an  injured  em- 
ployee whether  the  hand  or  arm  that  he  loses  out  of  industry  is 
the  major  hand  or  arm  or  otherwise.  On  all  these  various 
kinds  of  disability  the  Massachusetts  law  is  unsatisfactory  and 
insufficient. 
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Comparing  the  law  in  this  particular  with  the  laws  in  other 
States,  we  find,  first,  that  Massachusetts  has  granted :  — 

(a)  For  the  loss  by  severance  of  both  hands  at  or  above  the  wrist, 
or  both  feet  at  or  above  the  ankle,  or  the  loss  of  one  hand  and  one  foot, 
or  the  reduction  to  one  tenth  of  normal  vision  in  both  eyes  with  glasses, 
one  half  of  the  average  weekly  wages  of  the  injured  person,  but  not 
more  than  ten  dollars  nor  less  than  four  dollars  a  week,  for  a  period  of 
one  hundred  weeks. 

(6)  For  the  loss  by  severance  of.  either  hand  at  or  above  the  wrist, 
or  either  foot  at  or  above  the  ankle,  or  the  reduction  to  one  tenth  of 
normal  vision  in  either  eye  with  glasses,  one  half  the  average  weekly 
wages  of  the  injured  person,  but  not  more  than  ten  dollars  nor  less 
than  four  dollars  a  week,  for  a  period  of  fifty  weeks. 

(c)  For  the  loss  by  severance  at  or  above  the  second  joint  of  two  or 
more  fingers,  including  thumbs,  or  toes,  one  half  the  9,verage  weekly 
wages  of  the  injured  person,  but  not  more  than  ten  dollars  nor  less 
than  four  dollars  a  week,  for  a  period  of  twenty-five  weeks. 

(d)  For  the  loss  by  severance  of  at  least  one  phalange  of  a  finger, 
thumb,  or  toe,  one  half  the  average  weekly  wages  of  the  injured  per- 
son, but  not  more  than  ten  dollars  nor  less  than  four  dollars  a  week. 
for  a  period  of  twelve  weeks. 

(e)  The  additional  amounts  provided  for  in  this  section  in  ease  of 
the  loss  of  a  hand,  foot,  thumb,  finger  or  toe  shall  also  be  paid  for  the 
number  of  weeks  above  specified,  in  case  the  injury  is  such  that  the 
hand,  foot,  thumb,  finger  or  toe  is  not  lost  but  is  so  injured  as  to  be 
permanently  incapable  of  use. 

The  Massachusetts  law  takes  no  account  of  whether  the  loss 
is  in  the  major  hand,  i.e.,  the  hand  with  which  the  employee 
does  his  work;  it  takes  no  account  of  whether  the  injury  is  to 
a  boy  of  sixteen  or  to  a  man  of  seventy.  A  married  man  with 
a  family  to  support,  earning  $10  a  week,  loses  his  right  hand, 
and  receives  twenty-five  weeks  additional  compensation,  or 
$125.  If  he  can  get  employment  at  his  former  wages,  and  is 
able  to  work,  he  may  be  entitled  to  but  four  or  five  weeks  dis- 
ability compensation  while  the  hand  is  healing.  If  unable  to 
procure  employment  at  his  former  occupation,  and  employment 
is  accepted  at  a  lower  wage,  he  is  entitled  to  only  one-half  the 
difference  between  the  wages  he  received  before  the  injury  and 
what  he  is  able  to  earn  thereafter.  After  twenty-five  weeks 
such  an  injured  employee  may  be  driven  into  a  lower  wage- 
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earning  level,  and  be  entitled  only  to  a  dollar  or  two  as  com- 
pensation for  three  hundred  weeks,  after  which  compensation 
will  stop.  This  practically  makes  the  injured  employee  a  bur- 
den on  the  community  after  six  years.  Practically  all  States 
have  more  liberal  provisions. 

In  Michigan,  for  the  following  specific  losses,  compensation 
is  50  per  cent,  of  the  average  weekly  wages,  but  not  more  than 
$10  nor  less  than  $4  per  week,  for  the  following  periods  of 
time :  — ■ 

Weeks. 

Thumb, 60 

First  finger, 35 

Second  finger, 30 

Third  finger, 20 

Fourth  finger, 15 

Great  toe, 30 

Other  toes  (each),    10 

Hand, .  150 

Arm, 200 

Foot, 125 

Leg, • 175 

Eye, 100 

Loss  of  the  first  phalange  of  a  thumb,  finger  or  toe  is  con- 
sidered equal  to  the  loss  of  one-half  of  such  member,  and  loss 
of  more  than  one  phalange  is  considered  equal  to  the  loss  of 
the  entire  member,  with  compensation  accordingly. 

Loss  of  both  hands,  or  both  arms,  or  both  eyes,  or  any  two 
thereof,  constitutes  total  permanent  disability,  with  compensa- 
tion accordingly.     (Part  II.,  section  10.) 

In  Illinois,  compensation  is  as  follows :  — 


Loss  of,  or  permanent  and  complete  loss  of  use  of  — 


Thumb,  50  per  cent,  weekly  wages  for  60  weeks,  . 
Index  finger,  50  per  cent,  weekly  wages  for  35  weeks, 
Second  finger,  50  per  cent,  weekly  wages  for  30  weeks. 
Third  finger,  50  per  cent,  weekly  wages  for  20  weeks, 
Fourth  finger,  50  per  cent,  weekly  wages  for  15  weeks 
Great  toe,  50  per  cent,  weekly  wages  for  30  weeks, 
Other  toes,  50  per  cent,  weekly  wages  for  10  weeks, 
Hand,  50  per  cent,  weekly  wages  for  150  weeks,  . 
Arm,  50  per  cent,  weekly  wages  for  200  weeks,  . 


Maximum. 

$720 
420 
360 
240 
180 
360 
120 
1,800 
2,400 
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Foot,  50  per  cent,  weekly  wages  for  125  weeks,    . 

Leg,  50  per  cent,  weekly  wages  for  175  weeks, 

Sight  of  one  eye,  50  per  cent,  weekly  wages  for  100  weeks. 


Maximum. 

.  $1,500 
.  2,100 
.    1.200 


Loss  of  first  phalange  of  thumb,  or  of  any  finger  or  toe,  shall 
be  considered  equal  to  the  loss  of  one-half  of  such  member. 
Loss  of  more  than  one  phalange  shall  be  considered  as  the  loss 
of  the  entire  member,  with  compensation  accordingly.  The 
loss  of  both  hands,  or  both  arms,  or  both  feet,  or  both  legs,  or 
both  eyes,  or  any  two  thereof,  constitutes  total  and  permanent 
disability,  with  compensation  accordingly.  If  any  serious  and 
permanent  disfigurement  to  the  hands,  head  or  face,  compensa- 
tion shall  be  an  amount  to  be  fixed  by  agreement  or  arbitration, 
such  amount  not  to  exceed  one-quarter  of  the  ordinary  death 
compensation.     (Section  8.) 

In  Minnesota,  compensation  is  based  upon  the  extent  of  dis- 
ability.    Special  schedule  for  following  losses : — 

Maximum. 

$600 
350 
300 
200 


Thumb,  60  weeks  half  wages. 
Index  finger,  35  weeks  half  wages, 
Second  finger,  30  weeks  half  wages, 
TMrd  finger,  20  weeks  half  wages, 


Fourth  finger,  15  weeks  half  wages, 
Great  toe,  30  weeks  half  wages,  . 
Other  toes  (each),  10  weeks  half  wages. 
Hand,  150  weeks  half  wages,  . 
Arm,  200  weeks  half  wages,  . 
Foot,  125  weeks  half  wages,  . 
Leg,  175  weeks  half  wages,    . 
Eye,  100  weeks  half  wages,  .         . 


150 
300 
100 
1,500 
2,000 
1,250 
1,750 
1,000 


Loss  of  first  phalange  of  a  thumb,  any  finger  or  toe,  shall  be 
considered  equal  to  loss  of  one-half  of  such  member,  and  loss 
of  more  than  one  phalange  shall  be  considered  equal  to  loss  of 
entire  member,  with  compensation  payable  accordingly.  (Sec- 
tion 13.) 

In  the  judgment  of  the  Board,  the  most  scientific  method  for 
computing  partial  disability  is  that  in  the  California  law. 
Where  disability  is  temporary  and  partial,  compensation  is  65 
per  cent,  of  the  weekly  loss  in  wages  during  the  period  of  such 
disability,  but  the  aggregate  indemnity  must  not  exceed  three 
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times  the  average  annual  earnings  of  the  employee,  nor  must 
tiie  period  extend  beyond  two  hundred  and  forty  weeks  from  the 
date  of  the  accident.  Where  the  disability  is  partial  but  per- 
manent, the  percentage  of  disability  and  the  disability  indem- 
nity are  computed  and  allowed  as  follows:  For  a  10  per  cent, 
disability,  65  per  cent,  of  average  weekly  earnings  during  forty 
weeks;  for  a  20  per  cent,  disability,  65  per  cent,  during  eighty 
weeks;  for  a  30  per  cent,  disability,  65  per  cent,  during  one 
hundred  and  twenty  weeks;  for  a  40  per  cent,  disability,  65 
per  cent,  during  one  hundred  and  sixty  weeks;  for  a  50  per 
cent,  disability,  65  per  cent,  during  two  hundred  weeks;  for  a 
60  per  cent,  disability,  65  per  cent,  during  two  hundred  forty 
weeks;  for  a  70  per  cent,  disability,  65  per  cent,  during  two 
hundred  forty  weeks,  and  thereafter  10  per  cent,  of  such  earn- 
ings during  the  remainder  of  life;  for  an  80  per  cent,  dis- 
ability, 65  per  cent,  during  two  hundred  forty  weeks,  and  there- 
after 20  per  cent,  of  such  earnings  during  the  remainder  of 
life;  for  a  90  per  cent,  disability,  65  per  cent,  during  two  hun- 
dred forty  weeks,  and  thereafter  30  per  cent,  of  such  earnings 
during  the  remainder  of  life.      (Section  15.) 

The  Board  is  at  work  on  the  schedules  as  provided  by  sec- 
tion 15  of  the  California  act,  and  worked  out  by  the  Industrial 
Accident  Commission  of  that  State,  and  hopes  within  a  short 
time  to  present  a  similar  schedule,  to  apply  to  the  injured  in 
Massachusetts  industrv,  for  the  consideration  of  the  Legislature. 
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NECESSARY  IMMEDIATE  AMENDMENTS  TO  THE  PRESENT 

ACT. 

Admitting  that  the  act  as  it  now  stands  will  cost  more  for  the 
second  year  of  its  operation  than  the  first,  there  are  some 
additional  charges  which  would  add  to  the  insurance  companies' 
expenses,  which  in  the  opinion  of  the  Board  are  possible  with 
economical  insurance  administration  under  an  average  pre- 
mium charge  of  approximately  1  per  cent,  of  the  pay  roll ;  that 
is,  provided  that  the  average  charge  is  properly  controlled,  so 
that  classes  in  which  the  hazard  is  large  and  the  losses  great 
shall  not  be  made  a  burden  on  the  classes  of  industry  in  which 
the  hazard  of  industry  is  small  and  the  losses  corresponding. 

Practically  all  the  authorities  who  have  made  a  study  of 
workmen's  compensation  are  agreed  that  65  per  cent,  of  the 
average  weekly  wage  of  injured  employees  is  the  least  that 
should  be  paid  in  industry  when  the  average  weekly  wage  does 
not  exceed  $18.  Fifty  per  cent,  of  the  average  weekly  wage 
when  under  $18  is  not  sufiicient  compensation  to  keep  out  of 
want  the  family  of  the  wage  earner  injured  in  his  employment. 

In  Massachusetts  the  average  wage  in  manufacturing  is 
$10.56  a  week,  and  one-half  of  this  is  $5.28.  That  this  is 
barely  sufficient  to  maintain  a  single  man  who  is  injured,  with- 
out providing  any  hospital  or  medical  bills  after  the  first  four- 
teen days,  goes  without  saying;  that  it  is  insufficient  properly 
to  maintain  a  married  man  who  has  a  family  depending  on 
him  is  equally  obvious. 

The  Ohio  compensation  law  gives  66%  per  cent,  of  the  wage 
basis,  with  a  maximum  of  $12  and  a  minimum  of  $5,  subject 
to  certain  limitations  upon  periods  of  payments,  depending  on 
the  nature  of  the  disability. 

The  "Washington  law  pays  a  fiat  rate  to  a  married  man  with 
a  wife  and  two  children,  not  to  exceed  $52.50  during  the  first 
six  months  of  the  injury  in  case  the  monthly  pa;sTnent  does  not 
exceed  60  per  cent,  of  the  monthly  wage  that  the  workman  was 
receiving  at  the  time  of  his  injury.  Por  a  single  man  the  rate 
is  $30  a  month  for  the  first  six  months  after  the  injury,  which 
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is  reduced  by  50  per  cent,  after  the  six  months'  period.  If  a 
married  man  has  only  a  wife  and  no  children  his  compensation 
is  reduced  according  to  a  schedule  written  in  the  law. 

California  is  on  a  65  per  cent,  basis,  with  minimum  and 
maximum  limitations  and  for  varying  periods  of  time,  depend- 
ing upon  the  nature  of  the  disability. 

Oregon  has  a  rate  of  $30  to  $35  per  month  for  employees 
in  case  of  disablement,  with  a  special  schedule  for  specific  in- 
juries causing  partial  or  permanent  disability. 

Illinois,  Michigan,  Minnesota  and  other  States  are  on  a 
50  per  cent,  basis,  with  much  more  liberal  provisions  for  sj^e- 
cific  injuries  than  is  contained  in  the  Massachusetts  act. 

The  Massachusetts  act  should  be  amended  so  as  to  provide 
for  the  payment  of  65  per  cent,  of  the  average  weekly  wages 
of  an  employee  during  his  total  incapacity  for  work  and  65 
per  cent,  of  the  difference  between  the  old  rate  and  the  new 
when  the  incapacity  for  work  becomes  partial.  The  maximum 
amount  to  be  paid  employees  should  be  increased  to  $4,000, 
and  the  number  of  weeks  during  which  compensation  should 
be  paid  on  account  of  partial  incapacity  should  be  increased  to 
500.  The  sum  payable  to  dependents  should  be  increased  to  a 
maximum  of  $4,000,  and  the  period  during  which  the  payments 
may  be  continued  should  be  increased  accordingly.  The  addi- 
tional compensation  provided  for  by  section  11,  Part  II.,  should 
be  paid  at  the  rate  of  65  per  cent,  of  the  average  weekly  wages, 
instead  of  50  per  cent.,  as  that  section  now  reads. 

The  act  should  be  amended  to  provide  for  the  payment  of 
compensation  to  a  widow  living  apart  from  her  husband  for 
justifiable  cause  at  the  time  of  the  injury,  such  widow  to  be 
entitled  to  full  compensation,  and  to  be  conclusively  presiuned 
to  be  wholly  dependent. 

In  the  case  of  the  death  of  an  employee  who  has  remarried, 
having  children  of  his  own,  the  law  should  be  amended  to 
provide  that  such  children  shall  share  equally  with  the  sur- 
viving parent  and  all  children  of  both  parents  in  the  compen- 
sation due ;  the  sum  due  the  surviving  parent  and  his  or  her 
own  children  to  be  paid  directly  to  the  parent  for  his  or  her 
own  use  and  the  benefit  of  his  or  her  children,  and  the  amount 
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due  the  step-children  to  be  paid  to  their  guardian  or  legal  repre- 
sentative for  their  benefit. 

The  provision  as  to  additional  compensation  for  specified 
injuries  should  be  amended  to  provide  for  the  payment  of  said 
additional  compensation  for  the  permanent  incapacity  of  a 
phalange.  The  law  should  be  changed  so  as  to  provide  for  the 
payment  of  additional  compensation  for  specified  injuries  to 
each  hand,  taking  each  hand  separately,  and  providing  for  the 
payment  of  compensation  on  that  basis  in  each  case. 

The  Board  should  have  the  power  to  require  insurance  com- 
panies to  pay,  in  whole  or  in  part,  a  lump  sum  in  cases  which 
are  regarded  as  unusual,  and  where  the  payment  is  deemed  to 
be  in  the  interest  of  the  employee  or  his  dependents.  The  Board 
now  has  only  the  power  to  approve  or  disapprove  the  payment, 
and  has  no  authority  under  the  law  to  fix  the  amount  due,  the 
parties  being  required  to  come  to  an  agreement  in  regard  to 
the  lump  sum. 

To  correct  an  obvious  injustice,  provision  should  be  made  for 
the  payment  of  a  lump  sum,  in  the  discretion  of  the  Board,  to 
minors,  receiving  a  small  compensation,  who  sustain  permanent 
disabling  injuries,  so  that  their  future  may  be  properly  pro- 
vided for. 

For  the  purpose  of  further  expediting  the  adjustment  of  dis- 
puted cases,  and  informing  all  the  parties  to  the  act  of  their 
rights  thereunder,  authority  should  be  vested  in  the  Board  for 
the  establishment  of  branch  offices  in  various  sections  of  the 
State. 

The  law  should  be  amended  so  as  to  provide  clearly  that 
insurers  shall  furnish  such  information  as  the  Board  requires 
in  connection  with  the  administration  of  the  act,  including  all 
statistical  information  desired  and  the  expenses  of  adminis- 
tration. 

The  section  with  reference  to  medical  and  hospital  services 
should  be  amended  so  as  to  reserve  to  the  injured  employee  his 
right  to  engage  his  own  physician  if  he  desires. 

In  cases  of  deferred  incapacity  for  work,  provision  should 
be  made  for  the  payment  of  the  medical  and  hospital  bills  dur- 
ing the  first  two  weeks   after  the  employee  is  incapacitated 
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for  work,  compensation  to  begin  on  the  fifteenth  day  after  the 
employee  is  in  fact  incapacitated,  and  provision  also  should  be 
made  for  the  extension  of  medical  and  hospital  attention  in 
unusual  cases,  in  the  discretion  of  the  Board. 

The  section  with  reference  to  the  appointment  of  impartial 
physicians  by  the  Board  should  be  amended  so  as  to  provide 
that  the  fee  shall  be  paid  by  the  Board  in  the  first  instance,  the 
Board  to  be  later  reimbursed  by  the  insurer. 

The  act  should  be  amended  so  as  to  make  provision  for  the 
hearing  of  evidence  in  relation  to  disputed  bills  of  physicians, 
hospitals  and  attorneys  in  the  first  instance  before  a  committee 
of  arbitration. 

All  expenses  in  connection  with  the  appointment  of  legal 
representatives  and  their  fees  should  be  paid  by  the  insurer, 
so  that  the  compensation  due  shall  be  paid  in  its  entirety  to 
employees  and  their  dependents. 

Insurers  should  be  required  to  pay  interest  on  compensation 
due  in  all  cases  appealed  to  the  Supreme  Judicial  Court  when 
the  decision  rendered  by  that  tribunal  is  in  favor  of  the  em- 
ployee. 

There  should  be  an  amendment  to  provide  that  where  an 
agreement  in  regard  to  compensation  is  signed,  and  compensa- 
tion paid  in  accordance  therewith,  a  committee  of  arbitration  not 
having  passed  upon  the  matter,  and  the  parties  then  disagree 
as  to  the  continuance  of  the  weekly  payments,  the  procedure 
then  is  to  come  directly  before  a  committee  of  arbitration. 

An  amendment  giving  the  statute  express  extra-territorial 
effect  should  be  enacted. 

Section  12,  Part  III.,  should  be  amended  to  provide  that  any 
weekly  payment  may  be  reviewed  and  the  Board  empowered  to 
issue  any  order,  in  accordance  with  the  evidence,  that  is  deemed 
advisable,  subject  to  the  provisions  of  the  act. 

An  addition  should  be  made  to  the  law  in  which  "  personal 
injury  "  as  used  in  the  act  would  be  defined  as  any  injury,  or 
damage,  or  harm,  or  disease,  which  arises  out  of  and  in  the 
course  of  the  employment,  which  causes  incapacity  for  work 
or  takes  from  the  employee  his  ability  to  earn  wages. 
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EVENTUAL  NECESSITY  OF  A  UNIFORM  ACT  IN 
MASSACHUSETTS. 

It  has  become  evident  that  as  a  matter  of  justice  and  public 
welfare  compensation  acts  should  be  uniform  and  compulsory, 
and  apply  to  all  employees  and  occupations  alike.  For  about 
one-quarter  of  the  employees  and  their  families  in  Massachu- 
setts to  be  left  practically  unprotected  from  the  evils  consequent 
upon  occupational  injuries  is  unsatisfactory  as  a  permanent 
condition. 

The  reason  for  making  such  laws  elective  in  form,  as  has 
been  done  in  most  of  the  States  which  have  adopted  them,  is 
to  avoid  possible  constitutional  objections.  The  elective  method 
makes  a  needlessly  complicated  and  cumbersome  legal  and  ad- 
ministrative enforcement  of  the  act. 

The  State  of  New  York  by  vote  of  its  people  has  recently 
passed  a  constitutional  amendment  giving  the  Legislature  all 
needed  authority.  It  is  possible,  however,  that  a  uniform  and 
compulsory  act  may  be  constitutional  even  without  such  an 
amendment,  and  this  question  is  now  before  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court  on  appeal  from  the  State  of  Washington.  It 
may,  therefore,  be  wise  for  this  Commonwealth  to  await  this 
decision  before  proceeding,  either  by  way  of  a  constitutional 
amendment  or  legislation,  towards  a  uniform  act. 
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THE  DANGERS  OF  WORKMEN'S  COMPENSATION. 

The  Industrial  Accident  Board  would  not  feel  it  had  done 
its  full  duty  to  the  Legislature  if  it  did  not  call  attention  to 
the  conditions  which  have  shown,  especially  in  Europe,  a  tend- 
ency to  sap  the  vital  elements  of  character  and  check  the 
growth  of  the  qualities  of  the  highest  value  in  national  develop- 
ment, because  when  all  is  said  and  done  the  material  well-being 
of  the  wage  earner  depends  as  largely  on  his  character  as  it 
does  on  the  regulations  which  laws  impose,  or  assistance  which 
Legislatures  can  give.  No  innovation  begun  by  a  State  can  be 
stopped  at  any  one's  pleasure  or  regulated  according  to  the 
original  intention. 

One  of  the  logical  but  most  unexpected  developments  of  the 
Workmen's  Compensation  Act  was  shown  almost  immedi- 
ately in  the  throwing  of  aged  and  infirm  employees  out  of  in- 
dustry to  reduce  the  cost  to  certain  employers  of  insurance 
premiums.  One  company  in  Massachusetts,  after  a  physical 
examination,  discharged  22  employees,  who  were  either  aged 
or  under  par  physically,  within  a  few  weeks  after  the  act  went 
into  effect.  For  instance,  employees  found  with  varicose  veins, 
hardened  arteries  and  advanced  in  years,  if  injured,  would  not 
be  likely  to  respond  to  treatment,  and  a  trifling  injury  might 
result  in  payment  for  total  disability  imder  the  act.  Epileptics 
and  others  who,  by  reason  of  their  infirmity,  would  be  likely  to 
be  injured  in  their  occupations,  when  discovered,  find  employ- 
ment more  difficult  and  in  some  cases  impossible. 

The  State  which  has  thrown  these  employees  out  of  work 
will  eventually  be  asked  to  make  provision  for  them,  although 
the  danger  of  acts  providing  for  non-employment  insurance 
and  superannuated  insurance  is  so  obvious  that  they  need  not 
be  here  discussed.  However,  because  such  legislation  is  dan- 
gerous, and,  if  adopted,  would  necessarily  result  in  a  great 
burden  to  the  State,  it  should  be  studied,  and  if  possible,  by 
providing  against  the  need  of  it,  make  such  laws  unnecessary. 

Workmen's  compensation  acts  have  been  effective  in  some  of 
the  European  States  for  thirty  years  or  more.     It  is  alleged, 
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with  substantial  proof,  that  workmen's  compensation  acts  have 
been  followed  by  successful  attempts  at  malingering,  it  being 
more  difficult  year  by  year  to  get  injured  workmen  cured  of 
their  injuries.  The  growth  of  new  forms  of  nervous  diseases 
arising  out  of  workmen's  compensation  acts  had  begun  to  attract 
attention  in  Germany  as  long  as  twenty  years  ago.  European 
doctors  are  accused  of  using  irregularly  the  workmen's  com- 
pensation act  as  a  form  of  revenue;  some  of  the  workmen  are 
accused  of  exploiting  their  accidents,  —  a  process  so  human  and 
easy  to  understand  that  it  is  a  proceeding  quite  normal  and 
psychical.  It  does  not  follow  that  all  these  cases  of  simulation 
are  wholly  fraudulent,  because  there  is  nearly  always  ground  for 
making  the  original  claim.  German  literature  on  this  subject 
gives  the  case  of  a  man  who  hoodwinked  the  insurance  authori- 
ties in  Berlin  for  the  payment  of  50  per  cent,  of  his  average 
weekly  wages  for  a  disability  arising  out  of  industry,  and  who 
was  accidentally  discovered  to  be  following  the  occupation  of 
an  acrobat  in  Alsace.  Another  case  has  been  quoted  where  a 
man  drawing  disability  payment  for  an  injured  elbow,  at  the 
same  time,  under  another  name,  was  earning  a  living  as  a 
pugilist.^ 

These  cases  are  not  manifesting  themselves  in  great  numbers 
in  Massachusetts,  but  there  are  already  indications  that  before 
long  they  will  be  of  sufficient  importance  to  constitute  a  prob- 
lem. Such  cases  involve  aliens  of  a  certain  type,  temperamen- 
tally nervous ;  alcoholics,  whose  vital  energy  and  stamina  have 
become  undermined ;  the  subnormal ;  neurotics  and  those  suf- 
fering from  various  forms  of  nervous  diseases.  The  lazy  and 
incompetent,  the  failures  in  industry,  may  prefer,  after  injury, 
to  receive  one-half  their  average  weekly  wage  for  an  indefinite 
period  rather  than  try  to  get  work  at  their  old  or  in  any  occu- 
pation. 

The  object  of  the  act  is  to  return  people  to  industry;  one 
of  the  effects  of  the  act  is  that  people  refuse  to  go  to  work  while 
they  are  in  pain.  Before  the  act  went  into  effect  the  uninsured 
workman  with  a  broken  leg,  whose  muscles  became  contracted 
and  partially  atrophied  because  of  the  fracture,  was  forced  by 

1  "  National  Insurance  and  National  Character,"  Edinburgh  Review,  July,  1913. 
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necessity  to  go  to  work,  and  did  go  to  work.  Every  day  he 
found  that  the  pain  was  less  and  less,  and  it  soon  disappeared. 
The  injured  employee  receiving  half  or  more  of  his  average 
weekly  wage  under  a  compensation  act,  and  who  for  any  rea- 
son is  not  ambitious,  may,  and  sometimes  does,  refuse  to  go  to 
work  while  there  is  any  pain  in  the  injured  part.  The  longer 
such  injured  employees  stay  away  from  work  the  harder  it  is 
for  them  ever  to  go  to  -work;  and  unless  prompt  and  stringent 
means  are  taken  to  force  them  back  into  employment,  it  is  not 
long  until  the  atrophy  becomes  permanent,  and  the  injured  em- 
ployee becomes  a  charge  on  the  law  up  to  full  period  of  total 
disability,  and  subsequently  on  private  or  public  charity.  This 
is  not  to  be  wondered  at.  The  ordinary  person  after  a  fort- 
night's vacation  in  the  summer  time  finds  it  difficult  on  his 
return  to  start  to  work,  and  if  the  incentive  to  remain  away  at 
vacation  on  half  pay  could  be  supplied,  it  is  probable  that  sum- 
mer vacations  would  be  extended  longer  than  they  are  to-day. 
Some  workmen  who  are  victims  of  bad  advice,  or  afraid  of 
pain,  refuse  to  accept  the  medical  or  surgical  services  offered 
by  the  insurance  companies  which  is  necessary  to  put  them  back 
on  a  working  basis.  To  remedy  this  defect  in  the  Massachu- 
setts law  it  is  suggested  that  section  19,  paragraph  D,  of  the 
Illinois  law  be  added  as  an  amendment  to  the  act.  This  is  as 
follows :  - — 

If  any  employee  shall  persist  in  unsanitary  or  injurious  practices 
which  tend  to  either  imperil  or  retard  his  recovery,  or  shall  refuse  to 
submit  to  such  medical  or  surgical  treatment  as  is  reasonably  essential 
to  promote  his  recovery,  the  board  may,  in  its  discretion,  reduce  or  sus- 
pend the  compensation  of  any  such  injured  employee. 

The  principal  danger  of  malingering,  which  up  to  now  has 
not  been  very  great  in  Massachusetts,  is  not  in  the  cost  of  in- 
surance to  employers,  or  its  effect  on  the  profits  of  the  insur- 
ance companies,  but  the  great  danger  of  the  spread  of  these 
practices  is  to  the  workingman  himself,  because  nothing  more 
quickly  undermines  energy  and  self-respect  than  this  practice, 
the  consequences  of  which  are  permanent  and  hit  him  when  he 
is  down. 
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In  the  opinion  of  the  Board  the  way  to  prevent  the  growth 
of  practices  which  have  made  similar  acts  odious  in  Europe 
is:  — 

First.  —  The  establishment  of  a  definite  medical  policy  re- 
garding injuries,  so  that,  as  far  as  possible  and  human,  all  in- 
juries shall  be  judged  on  a  uniform  basis.  Every  time  the 
Board  is  outwitted  by  a  malingerer  the  precedent  is  important. 
The  Board  needs  a  medical  advisor  whose  duty  it  will  be  to 
pass  on  the  medical  problems  which  rise  out  of  industrial  in- 
juries. A  competent  medical  adviser  will  assist  the  Board  in 
fairly  and  uniformly  administering  the  law,  and,  while  benefit- 
ing the  employee  whose  injury  is  genuine  and  disability  honest, 
will  prevent  the  malingerer  from  getting  benefits  which  are  not 
deserved. 

Second.  —  To  give  the  Industrial  Accident  Board  authority 
to  hire  or  establish  one  or  more  wards  in  hospitals,  located  to 
serve  the  industrial  centers  of  the  Commonwealth,  where  doubt- 
ful cases  of  disability  may  be  sent,  at  the  discretion  of  the 
Board,  for  observation  and  study,  the  cost  to  be  assessed  pro 
rata  on  the  insurance  companies. 
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LUMP    SUM    PAYMENTS. 

Under  the  present  act  the  Industrial  Accident  Board  has  the 
right  to  approve  the  payment  of  the  compensation  due  in  the 
future,  by  lump  sum,  six  months  after  the  date  of  injury. 
The  experience  of  the  Board  in  lump  sum  payments  is  that 
awarding  a  lump  sum  payment  is  often  of  dubious  benefit.  The 
tendency  of  some  persons  who  have  never  had  so  much  money 
at  one  time  is  towards  excess  of  various  kinds  when  they  re- 
ceive a  lump  sum,  which  offers  a  premium  to  get-rich-quick 
swindlers  and  others  desirous  of  wheedling  this  money  away 
from  the  beneficiary,  and  in  many  ways  it  proves  a  source  of 
danger  rather  than  a  benefit  to  the  person  involved. 

The  Industrial  Accident  Board  finds  many  cases  in  which 
it  would  not  be  proper  to  give  the  total  amount  of  benefit  due 
in  a  lump  sum,  where,  however,  a  partial  amount  would  relieve 
a  widow,  for  example,  of  debts  pressing,  and  enable  her  to  get 
a  clean  start  in  life.  In  these  cases  the  proper  course  seems  to 
be,  if  a  widow  or  other  dependent  is  entitled  to  $10  a  week  for 
three  hundred  weeks,  to  find  out  what  the  debts  are ;  what  sum 
is  necessary  to  make  the  beneficiary  independent,  and  to  take 
this  sum  from  the  end  of  the  term  of  payment,  commuting  the 
amount  paid  at  an  interest  set  by  the  Industrial  Accident 
Board ;  then  to  have  payments  continue  to  the  end  of  the  three 
hundred  weeks,  minus  the  number  of  weeks  awarded  in  lump 
sum  for  this  purpose. 

The  Board  respectfully  recommends  that  the  Legislature 
amend  the  section  relating  to  lump  sums  so  that  the  Industrial 
Accident  Board  may  have,  in  addition  to  the  power  to  award 
a  lump  sum  after  six  months,  the  power  to  decree  that  any  part 
of  the  total  amount  due  shall  be  paid,  not  to  be  contingent  on 
the  approval  of  the  insurance  companies.  Under  the  present 
law  any  lump  sum  payment  first  requires  the  approval  of  the 
insurance  company,  which  gives  opportunity  for  dickering,  not 
in  conformity  with  the  spirit  of  the  law. 

Lump  sum  settlements  are  figured  in  accordance  with  the  fol- 
lowing table :  — 
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Present  Value  at  4i  P^f  Cent.  Interest,  compounded  annually,  of  the  Re- 
mainder of  an  Original  Benefit  of  SI  per  Week  for  300  Weeks. 


Time  since  Beginning 
OP  Benefit. 

Present  Value 

of  $1  per 

Week  for 

Remainder 

of  Period  of 

300  Weeks. 

Time  since  Beginning 
OP  Benefit. 

Present  Value 

of  SI  per 

Week  for 

Remainder 

of  Period  of 

300  Weeks. 

26  weeks 

S244.456 

53  weeks 

S222.807 

27  weeks,  . 

243.663 

54  weeks. 

221.996 

28  weeks,  . 

242.870 

55  weeks. 

221.184 

29  weeks,  . 

242.075 

56  weeks. 

220.372 

30  weeks,  . 

241.280 

57  weeks, 

219.558 

31  weeks,  . 

240.485 

58  weeks. 

218.774 

32  weeks,  . 

239,688 

59  weeks, 

217.929 

33  weeks,  . 

238.891 

60  weeks. 

217.114 

34  weeks,  . 

238.094 

61  weeks, 

216.298 

35  weeks,  . 

237.295 

62  weeks. 

215.481 

36  weeks,  . 

236.496 

63  weeks. 

214.663 

37  weeks,  . 

235.696 

64  weeks. 

213.845 

38  weeks,  . 

234.896 

65  weeks. 

213.026 

39  weeks,  . 

234.095 

66  weeks. 

212.206 

40  weeks,  . 

233.293 

67  weeks. 

211.386 

41  weeks,  . 

232.490 

68  weeks, 

210.565 

42  weeks,  . 

231.687 

69  weeks, 

209.743 

43  weeks,  . 

230.883 

70  weeks, 

208.921 

44  weeks,  . 

230.079 

71  weeks. 

208.098 

45  weeks,  . 

229.273 

72  weeks. 

207.274 

46  weeks,  . 

228.467 

73  weeks. 

206.449 

47  weeks,  . 

227.661 

74  weeks. 

205.624 

48  weeks,  . 

226.853 

75  weeks, 

204.798 

49  weeks,  . 

226.045 

76  weeks. 

203.971 

50  weeks,  . 

225.236 

77  weeks, 

203.144 

51  weeks,   . 

224.427 

78  weeks. 

202.316 

52  weeks,   . 

223.618 

Explanation.  —  If  the  weekly  compensation  has  been  paid  for  a  period  of  28  weeks,  the  table 
shows  that  the  value  of  $1  for  the  balance  of  the  period  is  S242.87.  If  the  weekly  payment  is  S6 
the  lump  sum  value  of  the  balance  due  under  the  Workmen's  Compensation  Act  is  6  X  S242.87 
or  Sl,457.22. 
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THE  MEDICAL  AND  WAITING  PERIOD. 

As  has  already  been  shown,  the  average  compensation  under 
the  act  for  injuries  that  last  more  than  two  weeks  is  less  than 
$5.50  a  week.  During  the  first  two  weeks  after  the  injury  the 
injured  workman  is  entitled  to  his  reasonable  hospital  and 
medical  services,  to  be  paid  by  the  insurance  company.  The 
waiting  period  for  compensation  was  put  in  the  law  to  prevent 
malingering,  and  because  of  the  fear  that  if  compensation  began 
immediately  after  the  injury  it  would  give  rise  to  unwarranted 
claims,  on  the  basis  of  trifling  injuries,  under  the  act.  While 
the  chapter  on  malingering  in  this  report  will  indicate  that  the 
Board  has  given  full  consideration  to  this  imj)ortant  subject, 
there  is  no  doubt  that  if  the  injury  continues  more  than  two 
weeks  the  medical  attention  provided  is  not  sufficient  to  keep 
the  employee  from  being  a  subject  of  charity,  and  is  verj^  much 
less  than  most  of  the  other  States  have  provided. 

Michigan  (section  4,  Part  II.)  gives  three  weeks'  medical 
attention. 

Illinois  (section  8a)  provides  necessary  first-aid  surgical  and 
hospital  services  for  a  period  not  longer  than  eight  weeks,  not 
to  exceed  in  amount  $200. 

Minnesota  provides  medical  and  surgical  treatment,  medicine, 
medical  and  surgical  supplies,  crutches  and  apparatus  as  may 
be  reasonably  required  at  the  time  of  the  injury  and  thereafter 
during  the  disability,  but  not  exceeding  ninety  days,  to  cure 
and  relieve  from  the  effects  of  the  injury,  the  same  to  be  pro- 
vided by  the  employer,  and  in  case  of  his  inability  or  refusal 
seasonably  to  do  so,  the  employer  to  be  liable  for  the  reasonable 
expense  incurred  by  or  on  behalf  of  the  employee  in  providing 
the  same,  provided  that  the  total  liability  shall  not  exceed  the 
sum  of  $100 ;  except  that  the  court  may,  during  said  period  of 
ninety  days,  upon  necessity  being  shown  therefor,  require  the 
employer  to  furnish  such  additional  medical,  surgical  and  hos- 
pital treatment  and  supplies  as  may  be  reasonable,  which  to- 
gether with  any  such  sums  or  relief  theretofor  furnished,  shall 
not  exceed  in  all  $200  in  value. 
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California  (section  15)  provides  for  such  medical,  surgical 
and  hospital  treatment,  including  nursing,  medicine,  medical 
and  surgical  supplies,  crutches  and  apparatus,  as  may  be  rea- 
sonably required  at  the  time  of  injury  and  within  ninety  days 
thereafter,  to  cure  and  relieve  from  the  effects  of  the  injury, 
the  same  to  be  provided  by  the  employer,  and  in  case  of  his 
neglect  seasonably  to  do  so,  the  employer  shall  be  liable  for  the 
reasonable  expense  incurred  thereby  in  behalf  of  the  employee 
in  providing  the  same. 

Ohio  (section  42),  in  addition  to  the  compensation  provided, 
disburses  and  pays  from  the  State  Insurance  Fund  such 
amounts  for  medical  nursing  and  hospital  services  and  medi- 
cines as  it  may  deem  proper,  not  to  exceed  in  any  instance  the 
sum  of  $200. 

Oregon  (section  23)  provides  that  the  man  may  provide 
medical,  surgical  and  hospital  care  not  to  cost  more  than  $250 
in  any  one  case. 

The  Industrial  Accident  Board  requests  that  the  Legislature 
give  the  Board  the  power  to  require  the  payment  of  bills  for 
medical  and  surgical  treatment,  medicine,  medical  and  surgical 
supplies,  crutches  and  apparatus  when  necessary,  beyond  the 
first  two  weeks  after  the  injury,  in  unusual  cases  where  the  in- 
jury is  so  serious  as  to  require  and  warrant  such  additional 
medical  treatment. 
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THE  MEDICAL  PROBLEMS  OF  THE  ACT. 

While  the  Massachusetts  law  has  seriously  curtailed  the  in- 
comes of  many  lawyers,  the  legal  profession  has  accepted  the 
act  with  a  spirit  of  fairness.  Some  of  the  best  lawyers  in  the 
Commonwealth  have  prosecuted  appeals  to  the  Supreme  Court, 
without  charge  to  injured  employees,  to  help  the  Board  to  get 
the  act  judicially  interpreted  by  our  highest  tribunal. 

In  Massachusetts,  as  elsewhere,  the  most  embarrassing  ques- 
tion that  the  Board  has  had  to  settle  has  been  the  charge  for 
medical  relief. 

Section  13,  Part  II.  of  the  act,  says  that  fees  of  attorneys 
and  physicians  for  services  under  this  act  shall  be  subject  to 
the  approval  of  the  Industrial  Accident  Board.  This  laM^  does 
not  provide  that  all  bills  shall  be  thus  approved.  The  liability 
insurance  companies,  through  a  long  series  of  years,  had  prac- 
tically driven  the  doctors  into  an  attitude  of  antagonism  towards 
the  insurance  companies  in  general.  Insurance  companies  had 
medical  examiners,  investigators  and  friendly  doctors  to  whom 
liberal  fees  were  paid,  but  the  insurance  attitude  towards  the 
medical  profession  seemed  to  be  that  when  treating  industrial 
injuries  physicians  were  dishonest  and  needed  watching;  an 
attitude  which  on  the  part  of  the  doctors  as  a  class  was  recip- 
rocated in  kind. 

Under  the  act  insurance  companies  dispute  certain  doctors' 
bills  and  submit  them  to  the  Board  for  action,  but  the  Board  has 
no  knowledge  whether  even  larger  amounts  for  similar  services 
to  injured  employees  have  not  been  paid  to  doctors  favored  by 
the  insurance  companies.  Doctors,  like  every  other  class  of 
human  beings,  have  their  minimum  of  black  sheep.  Some  doc- 
tors have  presented  bills  for  services  under  the  act  which  were 
many  times  as  large  for  insurance  cases  as  were  charged  for 
similar  cases  which  were  not  insured.  Doctors  without  special 
knowledge  were  sending  specialists'  bills  for  specific  treatment. 
These  bills  were  properly  disputed  by  the  insurance  companies, 
but,  taken  as  a  whole  the  medical  situation  was  one  of  extreme 
embarrassment  for  the  Industrial  Accident  Board. 
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After  several  months  of  endeavor  to  meet  this  situation  the 
Industrial  Accident  Board  found  it  necessary  to  call  together 
the  medical  societies  of  Massachusetts  in  conference,  and  a 
meeting  of  these  societies  was  held  at  the  State  House  on  March 
26,  1913.  At  this  meeting  the  medical  problems  of  the  act 
were  presented  to  the  doctors  by  James  B.  Carroll,  the  chair- 
man of  the  Board,  as  follows :  — 

The  Industrial  Accident  Board  has  asked  you  to  come  here  to-day 
because  we  know  that  among  the  medical  profession  there  is  misunder- 
standing as  to  the  operation  of  the  Workmen's  Comjoensation  Act  and 
the  relation  of  the  medical  profession  thereto.  We  are  here  to-day  to 
correct  any  false  impressions  about  the  act,  and  to  suggest  that  we  get 
together  in  a  spirit  of  justice  and  hearty  co-operation. 

In  the  first  place,  the  Workmen's  Compensation  Act  is  a  broad, 
humanitarian  measure,  and,  as  its  name  implies,  it  is  primarily  a  work- 
men's compensation  act,  and  for  the  benefit  of  no  other  class,  calling 
or  profession.  It  is  provided  in  the  act  that  when  we  hire  an  expert  to 
examine  an  injured  employee  the  maximum  fee  we  can  pay,  under  the 
statute,  is  $5,  no  matter  how  long  or  how  difficult  the  examination. 
When  we  sit  in  judgTnent  on  these  cases  and  arbitrators  are  called  in, 
their  fees  are  limited  to  $5,  We  must  remember  that  every  dollar  paid 
under  the  Workmen's  Compensation  Act  comes,  fundamentally,  out  of 
the  employers  of  Massachusetts,  and  any  great  expense  placed  on  the 
administration  of  the  act  by  hospitals  or  doctors  means  so  much  of  an 
increase  on  the  part  of  the  obligations  of  the  employers,  and  a  cor- 
responding decrease  in  the  benefit  which  the  toilers  and  the  workers  of 
the  Commonwealth  are  to  receive  under  it. 

This  act  is  designed  to  place  personal  injury  cases  upon  something 
like  a  scientific  and  a  humane  basis  of  settlement,  and  the  doctors,  if  the 
ratio  of  the  past  few  months  continues,  will  receive  five  times  as  much 
under  the  Workmen's  Compensation  Act  as  they  did  under  the  old 
Employers'  Liability  Act.  Dealing  with  a  statute,  we  have  no  election, 
except  to  construe  that  law  as  written.  We  are  dealing  with  a  condition 
and  not  a  theory,  —  an  act  as  it  passed  the  Legislature,  under  which  the 
right  to  supply  reasonable  medical  and  hospital  attention  is  exclusively 
and  entirely  with  the  insurance  companies.  In  other  words,  under  this 
act  neither  the  injured  man  nor  the  employer  has  any  right  whatever  to 
select  his  own  physician.  That  is  the  exclusive  duty  and  right  of  the 
insurance  company. 

If  the  insurance  comj^any  furnishes  the  hospital  or  makes  a  reasonable 
attempt  to  supply  the  medical  and  hospital  attention,  you,  gentlemen, 
have  no  claim  whatever  against  the  insurance  company.    Your  claim  is 
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exclusively  and  entirely  against  the  employee,  but  by  the  co-operation 
of  the  Industrial  Accident  Board,  and  the  various  insurance  companies 
insuring  employers  throughout  the  Commonwealth,  we  have  a  working 
agreement  with  them  that  has  not  the  force  nor  the  operation  of  the 
law.  By  reason  of  our  efforts  and  fair  co-operation  by  the  insurance 
companies,  they  have  allowed  injured  employees  to  select  their  own 
physicians,  and,  so  far  as  I  know,  in  the  gTeat  majority  of  cases  that 
working  agreement  is  being  carried  out  in  good  faith.  There  may  be 
exceptions.  The  insurance  companies,  exhibiting  a  spirit  of  fair  play, 
have  said,  "  Let  the  injured  man,  although  we  are  permitted  by  law  to 
furnish  the  physician,  select  his  own  physician."  Whether  that  working 
agreement  is  to  be  effective  or  not,  whether  it  is  to  continue  or  not, 
depends  entirely  upon  your  good  judgment  and  sense  of  fair  play. 

If  I  understand  the  law  correctly  in  these  matters  you  have  no  right 
whatever  to  charge,  simply  because  there  is  an  insurance  company  in  the 
ease,  any  more  than  you  would  charge  the  injured  man  if  he  came  to 
your  office  for  your  personal  treatment  and  assistance.  K  em  ember  that, 
because  the  continuance  of  this  working  agreement  depends,  as  I  said, 
entirely  upon  you.  This  is  all  a  question  of  cost.  The  insurance  com- 
panies at  first  objected  strenuously  to  this  agreement.  They  said  they 
could  not  do  business  if  they  could  not  select  their  own  doctors,  but  the 
Industrial  Accident  Board  asked  them  to  try  it,  and  so  far  it  is  working 
satisfactorily. 

It  has  been  asked,  if  this  is  a  good  working  rule  on  the  part  of  the 
doctors  of  the  Commonwealth  and  the  insurance  companies,  why  can 
it  not  be  incorporated  into  law?  As  you  know,  the  Senate  rejected  last 
week  a  similar  proposition,  giving  to  the  injured  man  the  right  to 
select  his  own  physician,  so  that  the  law  stands  exaetlj'  as  it  was  written, 
and  it  is  only  by  virtue  of  a  working  agreement  that  this  change  has 
been  brought  about. 

It  must  be  kept  in  mind  that  under  the  law  fees  of  physicians  for 
services  are  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Industrial  Accident  Board. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  only  bills  that  come  before  the  Industrial 
Accident  Boai'd  are  those  where  payment  is  contested  by  the  insurance 
companies.  The  Board  is  not  in  a  position  to  know  whether  the  insur- 
ance company  that  refuses  to  pay  Dr.  A's  bill  has  not  paid  a  bill  to 
Dr.  B.  We  only  pass  on  contested  bills.  Doctors'  bills  refused  payment 
by  the  insurance  companies  are  sent  to  the  Industrial  Accident  Board. 
The  Industrial  Accident  Board  has  felt  compelled  to  say  to  the  insur- 
ance companies  that  if  a  bill  is  disapproved  by  them  there  should  be  some 
reason  given  for  such  disapproval.  If  it  is  claimed  that  a  doctor's  bill 
has  been  padded  in  any  Avay  some  evidence  to  substantiate  this  claim 
should  be  given  to  the  Board. 

Some  bills  that  have  been  refused  payment  by  insurance  companies 
have  been  fair,  but  others  are  exactly  the  contrary.     When  a  young 
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doctor,  living  and  seeking  practice  in  a  neighborhood  of  working  poor, 
asks  $5  a  visit,  sometimes  making  tvv^o  visits  a  day,  the  ansAver  is  obvious. 
When  doctors  visit  patients  with  a  crush  of  the  nerve  of  the  thumb,  or 
a  lacerated  wound,  and  claim  they  make  tliree  visits  a  day  because  of  the 
necessity  of  administering  opiates,  what  is  the  answer?  These,  how- 
ever, are  only  the  common,  every-day  troubles  of  the  medical  features 
of  the  Workmen's  Compensation  Act. 

Workmen's  comjDensation  laws  which  aim  to  compensate  injured  em- 
ployees have  a  very  much  more  far-reaching  object  in  view,  and  that 
is  the  prevention  of  industrial  accidents. 

The  Board  is  anxious  that  the  medical  profession  should  be  properly 
compensated  and  not  be  deprived  of  any  professional  privileges,  and 
especially  that  this  great  movement  may  be  put  on  a  firm  and  just 
foundation,  and  for  these  purposes  calls  this  meeting  and  seeks  your 
co-operation.  We  come  to  you  not  as  partisans  but  as  fellow  workers. 
The  physicians  of  Massachusetts  will  receive  at  least  five  times  as  much 
in  fees  from  the  Industrial  Accident  Board  through  the  insurance  com- 
panies as  was  received  by  them  under  the  Employers'  Liability  Act. 
We  ask  the  medical  profession  to  help  us  to  a  proper  answer  to  all 
questions  in  which  it  is  concerned,  so  that  we  will  be  in  a  position  to 
have  the  well-considered  judgment  of  the  medical  profession  to  gTiide  us. 

If  the  injured  workman  is  treated  by  the  insurance  company's  doctor, 
the  insurance  company  pays  his  bill.  If  a  nurse  is  required,  it  wiU  pay 
the  nurse's  bill  and  for  the  necessary  food,  but  for  the  injured  work- 
man's board  and  his  care  by  his  wife  there  can  be  no  charge.  If  the 
injured  employee  goes  to  the  hospital  as  a  private  patient,  the  board 
which  was  received  at  home  free  is  paid  for,  plus  the  services  of  the 
physician.  If  he  goes  to  a  hospital  in  a  public  ward,  he  receives  board, 
nursing,  care  and  medical  attention  for  less  than  the  cost  of  the  board 
alone.  Was  it  the  intent  of  the  Legislature  to  make  a  specific  uidustrial 
class,  and,  by  allowing  doctors'  bills  but  not  compensation  during  the 
first  two  weeks  after  the  accident,  to  indicate  the  desirability  of  a  better 
kind  of  medical  service  than  that  offered  by  the  free  dispensary? 

When  an  injury  occurs  in  industry,  the  first  and  most  important  thing 
to  do  is  to  restore  the  family  breadwinner  to  health  and  earning  power. 

Will  results  be  more  satisfactory  if  the  injured  employee  can  select 
his  own  doctor,  or  if  a  capable  doctor  and  efficient  service  be  selected  by 
the  insurance  company  for  him? 

The  attempt  to  solve  the  question  of  the  cost  of  medical  aid,  by  allow- 
ing the  injured  employee  the  privilege  of  seeking  the  best  service  satis- 
factory to  himself,  has  been  shown  in  foreign  countries  to  be  subject  to 
great  abuses.  The  insurance  association  and  the  government,  if  far- 
sighted,  will  not  content  itself  simply  with  the  cure  of  the  ills  which  are 
found  to  exist,  but  will  aim  at  preventing  them  and  getting  the  injured 
person  back  to  work.     If  the  insurance  company  has  not  a  voice,  or  only 
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a  minor  voice,  in  the  selection  of  medical  treatment  will  its  opportunity 
and  endeavor  in  the  direction  of  prevention  be  seriously  hampered? 

How  much  danger  is  there  of  the  formation  of  a  medical  monopoly  in 
allowing  the  selection  of  doctors  by  the  insurance  company  ? 

Is  it  possible  to  arrange  a  workable  fee  schedule  for  treatment  to 
injured  employees? 

What  practical  regulation  can  be  made  regarding  the  free  choice  of 
medical  service  by  the  injured  workman? 

When  free  choice  of  service  is  allowed,  how  are  padded  bills  to  be 
prevented  ? 

You  can  help  the  Board  by  selectmg  a  committee  who  will  voluntarily 
render  their  services  in  order  that  we  may  come  to  what,  in  our  mind, 
is  a  satisfactory  as  well  as  a  just  conclusion  about  these  things.  We 
do  not  desire  to  be  left  in  the  air  without  any  assistance  on  your  part. 
You  all  know  there  is  only  one  place  in  the  world  where  no  errors  are 
made,  and  that  place  is  in  the  grand  stand. 

I  would  suggest  that  you  form  a  committee  representing  your  various 
societies  —  a  committee  of  three,  five  or  seven  —  to  confer  with  us  and 
see  if  we  can't  map  out  some  plan  of  campaign  so  that  you  will  be 
satisfied,  the  Industrial  Accident  Board  be  satisfied  and  all  concerned 
be  satisfied. 

When  the  doctor  for  the  injured  employee  holds  that  disability  or 
incapacity  for  work  as  the  result  of  the  employment  still  remains,  and 
the  doctor  for  the  insurance  company  claims  that  he  is  able  to  go  to 
work,  —  a  matter  which  must  be  decided  by  expert  decision,  —  how  can 
this  expert,  impartial  examination  best  be  obtained?  How  should  it  be 
remunerated?  We  select  a  doctor.  How  should  that  doctor  be  selected? 
Shall  you  give  us  a  list  of  ten,  fifteen  or  twenty  names  that  we  can  select 
from?  So  far,  what  assistance  we  have  received  we  have  received  from 
doctors  who  are  friends  of  the  Board.  I  must  say  that  the  leaders  in 
the  profession  have  generously  given  to  the  Industrial  Accident  Board 
of  their  time  and  knowledge  in  order  that  they  might  assist  us  in  work- 
ing out  the  very  much  involved  task  of  putting  on  its  feet  an  entirely 
new  piece  of  legislation. 

How  can  the  law  be  best  worked  out  to  see  whether  there  is  malinger- 
ing or  not? 

Should  medical  practitioners  be  allowed  higher  fees  for  services  to 
employees  under  the  Workmen's  Compensation  Act  than  the  existing 
standard  fee  for  the  care  of  workmen?  The  guideposts  by  which  we 
determine  the  amount  of  fee  that  a  doctor  is  entitled  to  are:  first,  the 
locality  in  which  he  practices;  the  doctor  in  the  mountains  of  western 
Massachusetts  does  not  receive  nor  expect  to  receive  what  the  metro- 
politan doctor  does;  second,  what  is  the  nature  of  the  complaint?  third, 
the  ability  of  the  man  to  pay;  fourth,  the  standing  of  the  jDractitioner 
in  bis  profession. 

Under  the  Workmen's  Compensation  Act  what  should  be  the  stand- 
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ard?  Here  is  a  man  making  $10,  $15  or  $20  a  week  who  is  brought 
into  your  office.  Should  the  compensation  for  the  doctor,  under  these 
conditions,  be  the  same  under  the  Workmen's  Compensation  Act  as  if 
there  were  no  act  or  insurance?  The  charge  should  be  identically  the 
same  as  if  the  man  was  not  insured  under  the  Workmen's  Compensa- 
tion Act.  In  addition,  should  there  be  a  distinction  drawn  between  the 
remuneration  for  medical  services  from  persons  who  may  be  included 
under  the  act?  You  all  know  that  a  man  injured  under  the  Workmen's 
Compensation  Act  receives  half  his  weekly  wages  as  compensation. 
Should  the  medical  fee  be  measured  by  the  fact  that  the  injured  man 
makes  $20  a  week  and  his  compensation  under  the  act  is  $10,  or  that 
he  makes  $8  or  less  a  week  and  his  compensation  under  the  act  is  $4? 

In  the  matter  of  disputed  bills,  both  as  to  number  of  calls  and  the 
charge  per  call,  what  would  be  a  fair  way  to  arbitrate  these  claims?  Of 
course,  the  responsibility  is  with  the  Industrial  Accident  Board.  The 
insurance  company  sends  the  bills  to  the  Board,  we  look  them  over  and 
we  decide  that  the  bill  is  reasonable  or  otherwise.  In  the  case  of  dis- 
puted bills  should  you  have  a  committee  of  one,  two  or  three  from  the 
Massachusetts  Medical  Society  to  work  with  us?  We  will  do  this:  the 
doctor  whose  bill  is  contested  may  select  a  doctor,  the  insurance  com- 
pany select  a  doctor,  and  a  member  of  the  Board  will  give  his  time  in 
order  that  a  fair  and  just  conclusion  may  be  arrived  at.  This  board 
of  arbitration  decides.  Another  thing:  you  notice  that  under  the  act 
reasonable  medical  and  hospital  service  is  provided  for.  How  far  can 
that  be  legitimately  extended  to  include  supplies  for  false  limbs,  eyes, 
teeth  and  things  of  that  kind?  We  are  getting  practically  100,000 
accidents  a  year  reported  to  us,  and  we  are  having  many  eases  of  broken 
teeth,  lost  eyes,  limbs,  etc.  Should  the  act  be  extended  by  authorizing 
the  purchase  of  artificial  limbs,  false  teeth  or  eyes? 

Many  hospitals  throughout  the  Commonwealth  have  jumped  their 
rates  owing  to  the  act,  and  to-day  discriminate  against  the  employer  in- 
sured under  the  act  and  in  favor  of  the  man  who  does  not  insure.  The 
man  who  insures  under  the  act  finds  out  that  the  hospital  is  charging 
him  $14,  and  his  next-door  neighbor,  not  insured,  is  paying  to  that 
hospital  but  $7  a  week.  We  have  had  cases  where  good  hospitals  charge 
$10.50  for  service.  Are  we  going  to  approve  a  bill  for  one  hospital 
for  $10  and  another  for  $21,  both  performing  the  same  service? 

A  man  is  brought  into  a  hospital  and  is  attended  by  a  man  on  the 
staff  of  that  hospital.  Should  the  doctor  on  the  staff  of  that  hospital 
receive  compensation  during  the  two  weeks  that  man  is  in  the  hospital? 
In  many  cases  it  is  done.  It  all  comes  back  to  the  question  of  cost.  If 
the  cost  of  the  doctors  and  the  hospitals  is  too  much,  the  insurance 
companies  will  hire  their  own  doctors  and  build  their  own  hospitals. 
In  fact,  one  insurance  company  is  building  its  own  hospital,  and  we 
are  probably  going  to  have  more  of  such  hospitals. 

As  a  result  of  this  meeting,  a  medical  advisory  committee  of  seven, 
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consisting  of  Dr.  Frederic  J.  Cotton  of  Boston,  chairman,  Dr.  Francis 
W.  Anthony  of  Haverhill,  Dr.  Samuel  Fletcher  of  Chicopee,  Dr. 
Samuel  H.  Calderwood  of  Boston,  secretary.  Dr.  Francis  D.  Donoghue, 
Dr.  Frank  E.  AUard  and  Dr.  William  H.  Ruddick,  all  of  Boston,  chosen 
from  the  various  medical  societies  of  Massachusetts,  was  appointed. 
After  many  meetings  and  most  careful  consideration  of  all  the  problems 
involved,  this  medical  advisory  committee  united  in  the  following  recom- 
mendations to  the  Industrial  Accident  Board :  — 

First.  —  That  a  permanent  advisory  medical  committee  is  necessary. 

Second.  —  That  we  consider  it  inexpedient  to  have  a  medical  man 
as  a  member  of  the  Industrial  Accident  Board. 

Third.  —  That  the  Industrial  Accident  Board  should  have  a  consulting 
surgeon  upon  whom  should  fall  the  duty  of  detail  work  in  preparation 
of  matters  to  be  laid  before  the  advisory  committee.  Matters  in  dispute 
regarding  services  and  fees  of  physicians  should  be  referred  to  this 
committee  for  recommendation. 

Fourth.  —  That  insurance  companies  be  requested  to  provide  suitable 
blanks  for  notifications  as  well  as  specifications  of  services  rendered  by 
physicians. 

Fifth.  —  That  industrial  insurance  companies  be  encouraged  to  allow 
all  reputable  physicians  to  render  sei'viees  in  industrial  accidents,  pro- 
vided they  are  willing  to  render  such  services  upon  reasonable  basis. 

Sixth.  —  That  the  Accident  Board  should  make  arrangements  with 
which  the  insurance  companies  should  co-operate;  that  any  physician 
whose  bill  is  in  dispute  may  appear  before  a  representative  of  the 
Accident  Board  within  a  reasonable  distance  of  his  home. 

Seventh.  —  That  the  Accident  Board  shall  provide  for  medical  referees 
by  districts. 

Eighth.  —  That  fees  paid  by  the  companies  should  not  be  less  than 
the  average  minimum  fee  in  the  locality  in  which  the  service  is  rendered. 

Ninth.  —  That  charges  up  to  $50  for  major  operations  are  not 
excessive. 

Tenth.  —  That  jDhysicians  other  than  impartial  physicians  named  by 
the  Board,  appeai-ing  at  hearings  before  the  Board,  shall  receive  the 
compensation  as  provided  for  under  section  8,  part  III.  of  the  act. 

Eleventh.  —  That  services  rendered  by  lodge  physicians  be  jDaid  for, 
provided  it  is  not  inconsistent  with  the  rules  of  the  order. 

Twelfth.  —  That  specialists,  established  and  recognized  by  the  pro- 
fession as  such,  may  receive  special  rates  for  their  work,  provided  the 
ease  requires  special  skill. 

Thirteenth.  —  That  the  ruling  jireviously  made  by  the  Accident  Board 
that  "  fees  should  not  be  charged  an  injured  party  whose  employer  was 
insured  larger  than  the  injured  party  would  be  charged  were  he  not 
insured,"  should  be  interpreted  to  mean  that  in  a  given  accident  the  fee 
paid  by  the  insurance  companies  for  services  should  not  be  less  than  the 
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average  minimum  fee  for  similar  services  in  the  locality  in  which  said 
services  are  rendered. 

These  recommendations  were  approved  by  the  Board,  and 
steps  have  been  taken  towards  the  appointment  of  district  medi- 
cal referees,  etc.,  as  suggested.  Conferences  have  been  held  with 
the  insurance  companies  and  the  medical  advisory  board,  and 
in  the  main  the  medical  problem,  although  it  has  not  yet  been 
settled,  seems  to  be  in  a  fair  way  of  being  ultimately  satisfac- 
torily worked  out. 
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THE  HOSPITALS  AND  THE  ACT. 

The  next  problem  of  importance  was  the  relationship  of  hos- 
pitals to  the  act.  Many  abuses  in  connection  with  hospital  serv- 
ices were  discovered,  and  it  was  finally  decided  to  request  the 
hospitals  of  the  State  to  send  representatives  to  attend  a  con- 
ference for  the  purpose  of  considering  the  matter  of  reasonable 
hospital  fees  within  the  meaning  of  section  5,  Part  II.  of  the 
Workmen's  Compensation  Act,  and  such  other  matters  as  con- 
cern hospitals  in  the  administration  of  the  law.  This  confer- 
ence was  held  in  Room  439,  State  House,  Wednesday  morning, 
Dec.  10,  1913,  at  10.30  o'clock,  and  was  attended  by  all  the 
members  of  the  Board  and  representatives  from  38  hospitals. 
Mr.  James  B.  Carroll,  chairman  of  the  Board,  addressed  the 
representatives,  inviting  a  general  discussion  of  the  various 
problems  which  arose  in  connection  with  the  administration 
of  the  statute,  and  as  a  result  of  the  conference  it  was  decided 
to  appoint  a  special  committee  to  consider  the  subjects  of  hos- 
pital charges,  additional  surgical  charges  and  recommendations 
as  to  the  improvement  of  the  law  with  reference  to  hospital 
attendance. 

The  special  committee,  consisting  of  Dr.  Halbert  G.  Stetson, 
chairman,  of  Greenfield;  Dr.  Walter  R.  Weiser,  secretary,  of 
Springfield;  Dr.  Walter  P.  Bowers  of  Clinton;  Dr.  Frederic 
A.  Washburn  of  Boston;  Dr.  John  H.  McCullom  of  Boston; 
Dr.  Francis  R.  Mahoney  of  Lowell  and  Mr.  Richard  P.  Borden 
of  Fall  River,  was  appointed. 

This  committee  held  several  meetings  and  finally  reported 
as  follows :  — 

The  committee,  appointed  by  yonr  honorable  chairman  to  consider  the 
subjects  of  (1)  hospital  charges;  (2)  additional  surgical  charges;  and 
(3)  recommendations  as  to  how  the  act  might  be  imiDroved,  beg  to  here- 
with submit  their  report. 

In  considering  these  questions  the  committee  has  secured  data  from 
54  hospitals  in  the  State,  and  their,  conclusions  are  based  ujion  such 
data,  together  with  the  experience  of  the  members  of  the  committee. 

In  arriving  at  a  fair  charge  for  hosiDital  care,  we  asked  for  the  per 
capita  cost  of  each  institution.    The  average  is  found  to  be  $16.66  per 
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week.  The  usual  operating-room  charge  is  $5,  but  some  charge  $10  in 
unusual  cases. 

The  X-ray  charges  vary  because  of  various  ways  of  making  the 
charge.  In  the  opinion  of  the  committee  the  radiogxapher  should  be 
paid  for  the  examination  regardless  of  the  number  of  plates  made.  It 
is  to  his  ability  to  interpret  plates  and  to  his  advice  that  the  surgeon 
owes  much  of  his  success  in  obtaining  good  results. 

Serums,  notably  that  of  tetanus,  must  be  used  in  certain  cases,  and 
the  expense  is  apt  to  be  very  great.  This  item,  together  with  special 
appliances  and  special  drugs,  should  be  paid  for  at  cost. 

In  eases  of  delirium  tremens  following  accidents,  and  a  few  other  con- 
ditions, special  nursing  is  a  necessity,  an,d  this  should  be  paid  for  at 
the  usual  nursing  rates. 

We  inquired  into  the  ability  of  the  hospital  managements  to  collect 
bills  from  those  who  remained  in  the  hospital  more  than  two  weeks.  The 
feeling  is  almost  unanimous  that  although  persistent  effort  is  made  to 
collect  from  the  patient  or  friends  the  loss  is  enormous,  ranging  from 
50  to  99  per  cent. 

Many  hospitals  claim  that  the  admission  of  industrial  accident  eases 
is  a  detriment  to  the  hospital,  because  of  this  inability  to  eoUect  from 
long  fracture  and  septic  cases,  and  the  losses  incident  to  such  cases. 
Nevertheless,  the  hospital  must  be  regarded  as  being  the  most  desirable 
place  for  the  treatment  of  all  serious  cases. 

The  following  conclusions  are  respectfully  submitted  as  the  sugges- 
tions of  this  committee  for  working  basis  in  the  solution  of  these  prob- 
lems :  — 

1.  That  the  fee  for  hospital  care  in  such  cases  should  be  $15  per  week 
in  addition  to  the  following  extras :  — 

2.  Operating  room  fee,  $5. 

3.  X-ray,  $5  for  each  examination,  without  regard  to  the  number  of 
plates  made,  except  for  examinations  of  the  head,  trunk  or  hip,  when  a 
charge  of  $10  may  be  made. 

4.  Serums,  special  drugs  and  special  appliances  shall  be  charged  for 
at  cost. 

5.  Special  nurses  when  necessary  shall  be  paid  for  at  the  usual  rate 
for  each  hospital,  the  maximum  charge  not  to  exceed  $4  per  day  and 
$4  per  night. 

6.  Ambulance,  $3  for  calls  within  a  radius  of  three  miles  and  $1  for 
each  additional  mile,  the  charge  to  be  made  only  in  one  direction. 

7.  Out-patients  shall  be  charged  a  maximum  fee  of  $2  for  the  first 
attendance,  plus  the  operating-room  fee  if  used.  For  subsequent  calls 
the  charge  shall  not  exceed  $1  for  each  visit. 

8.  When  a  surgeon  is  employed  to  care  for  an  injured  person  and 
such  person  is  admitted  to  the  hospital,  or  when  the  custom  or  rule  of  a 
hospital  provides  that  a  patient  shall  pay  the  surgeon's  fee,  the  surgeon 
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should,  under  the  Compensation  Act,  be  entitled  to  his  proper  fees  in 
addition  to  the  hospital  charges, 

9.  That  the  period  of  time  for  which  hospital  services  shall  be  paid 
by  the  association  should  be  extended  to  such  time  as  is  necessary  or 
expedient  for  the  injured  person  to  remain  in  the  institution. 

10.  That  the  Industrial  Accident  Board  should  be  given  power  to 
decide  upon  the  payment  of  bills  for  medical,  surgical  and  hospital 
attendance,  beyond  the  first  two  weeks  after  injury,  in  cases  in  which 
their  judgment  dictates  such  extended  attendance. 

The  Industrial  Accident  Board  approves  the  following  fees 
by  hospitals :  — 

1.  The  fee  for  hospital  care  in  all  cases  shall  not  be  more 
than  $15  a  week,  in  addition  to  the  following  extras. 

2.  Operating  room  fee,  $5. 

3.  X-ray,  $5  for  each  examination,  without  regard  to  the 
number  of  plates  made,  except  for  examinations  of  the  head, 
trunk  or  hip,  when  a  charge  not  to  exceed  $10  may  be  made. 

4.  Serums,  special  drugs  and  special  appliances  may  be 
charged  for  at  cost. 

5.  When  it  becomes  necessary  to  engage  a  special  nurse  for 
more  than  three  days,  the  insurer  should  be  notified  and  have 
the  right  to  bring  the  matter  to  the  attention  of  the  Industrial 
Accident  Board  for  investigation  as  to  the  necessity  for  the 
engagement  of  the  nurse  and  the  extent  of  nursing  required. 
The  maximum  charge  per  day  for  such  special  nursing  shall 
not  exceed  $4. 

6.  The  Board  will  approve  a  charge,  not  to  exceed  $3,  for 
ambulance  calls  within  a  radius  of  3  miles,  and  $1  for  each 
additional  mile,  the  charge  to  be  made  only  in  one  direction. 

7.  The  fee  for  out-patient  attendance  shall  not  exceed  $1  for 
each  visit. 

8.  When  a  surgeon  is  employed  to  care  for  an  injured  per- 
son and  such  person  is  admitted  to  the  hospital,  or  when  tlie 
custom  or  rule  of  a  hospital  provides  that  a  patient  shall  pay 
the  surgeon's  fee,  the  Board  will  approve  of  the  payment  of 
a  reasonable  fee  to  the  surgeon,  in  addition  to  the  hospital 
charges. 

Recommendations  ISTos.  9  and  10  have  already  been  provided 
for  in  the  report  of  the  Board  recommending  amendments  to 
the  law. 
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"SERIOUS  AND  WILLFUL  MISCONDUCT." 

If  the  injury  is  due  to  the  "  serious  and  willful  misconduct 
on  the  part  of  the  employer,  or  anybody  exercising  the  right  of 
superintendence,  "  the  injured  employee  is  entitled  to  double 
compensation.  On  the  other  hand,  if  injury  is  due  on  the 
part  of  the  workman  to  his  "  serious  and  willful  misconduct  " 
he  is  not  entitled  to  any  compensation. 

The  words  "  serious  "  and  "  willful  "  in  the  law  make  it  most 
difficult  to  enforce.  As  the  law  now  stands  it  is  not  efficient, 
and  seems  to  bear  most  heavily  on  injured  employees,  because 
there  have  been  more  cases  before  the  Board  in  which  the  in- 
jury is  held  to  be  due  to  the  employee's  "  serious  and  willful 
misconduct "  than  where  such  "  serious  and  willful  miscon- 
duct "  is  charged  against  the  employer. 

This  part  of  the  law  needs  to  be  cleared  up. 

In  Iowa  (section  2)  no  compensation  is  allowed  for  an  in- 
jury caused  by  the  employee's  self-intention  to  injure  himself 
or  to  willfully  injure  another ;  nor  shall  compensation  be  paid 
to  an  injured  employee  if  the  injury  is  sustained  where  intoxi- 
cation of  the  employee  was  the  proximate  cause  of  the  injury. 

In  West  Virginia  (section  28)  the  act  provides  that  no  em- 
ployee or  dependent  of  any  employee  shall  be  entitled  to  receive 
any  sum  from  the  workmen's  compensation  fund  on  account  of 
any  injury  to  or  death  of  an  employee  caused  by  a  self-inflicted 
injury,  the  willful  misconduct  or  the  intoxication  of  such  em- 
ployee. If  the  injury  or  death  results  to  an  employee  from  the 
deliberate  intention  of  his  employer  to  produce  such  injury  or 
death,  the  employee,  the  widow,  widower,  child  or  dependent 
of  the  employee  shall  have  the  privilege  to  take  imder  this  act, 
and  also  have  cause  of  action  against  the  employer  as  if  this 
act  had  not  been  enacted,  for  any  excess  of  damages  over  the 
amount  received  or  receivable  under  this  act. 

The  Michigan  act  (section  2)  provides  that  if  the  employee 
is  injured  by  reason  of  his  willful  and  intentioned  misconduct, 
he  shall  not  receive  compensation  under  the  provisions  of  the  act. 

The  ^ew  Jersey  act  (section  3,  General  Provisions,  para^ 
graph  1)  provides  that  for  the  purposes  of  this  act,  "willful 
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negligence  shall  consist  of  (1)  deliberate  act  or  deliberate  fail- 
ure to  act;  or  (2)  such  conduct  as  evidences  reckless  indifference 
to  safety;  or  (3)  intoxication  operating  as  the  proximate  cause 
of  injury."  In  section  2  of  the  iN'ew  Jersey  act  the  burden  of 
proof  is  upon  the  employer. 

In  Ohio  (section  25)  the  act  provides  for  all  injuries  which 
have  not  been  purposely  self-inflicted. 

In  Connecticut  (Part  B,  section  1)  no  compensation  shall  be 
paid  when  the  injury  shall  have  been  caused  by  the  willful  and 
serious  misconduct  of  the  employee  or  by  his  intoxication. 

In  Washington  (section  6)  the  act  provides  that  if  injury  or 
death  results  to  a  workman  from  the  deliberate  intention  of  the 
workman  himself  to  produce  such  injury  or  death,  neither  the 
workman  nor  the  widow,  widower,  child  or  dependent  of  the 
workman  shall  receive  any  pajonent  whatsoever  out  of  the  acci- 
dent fund.  If  injury  or  death  results  to  a  workman  from  the 
deliberate  intention  of  his  employer  to  produce  such  injury  or 
death,  the  workman,  the  widow,  widower,  child  or  dependent 
of  the  workman  shall  have  the  privilege  to  take  under  this  act, 
and  also  have  cause  of  action  against  the  employer,  as  if  this 
act  had  not  been  enacted,  for  any  excess  of  damage  over  the 
amount  received  or  receivable  under  this  act. 

In  Minnesota  (section  1)  compensation  is  given  provided  the 
employee  was  himself  not  willfully  negligent  at  the  time  of 
receiving  such  injury. 

In  California  (section  12,  paragraph  3)  compensation  is  given 
where  the  injury  is  not  caused  by  the  intoxication  or  the  will- 
ful misconduct  of  the  injured  employee;  and  (section  12,  para- 
graph h)  where  the  injury  was  caused  by  the  employer's  gross 
negligence  or  willful  misconduct  and  such  act  or  failure  to  act 
causing  such  injury  was  the  personal  act  or  failure  to  act  on 
the  part  of  the  employer  himself,  or,  if  the  employer  be  a  part- 
nership, on  the  part  of  one  of  the  partners,  or,  if  a  corporation, 
on  the  part  of  an  elective  officer  or  officers  thereof,  and  such  act 
or  failure  to  act  indicated  a  willful  disregard  of  the  life,  limb 
or  bodily  safety  of  employees,  any  such  injured  employee,  may, 
at  his  option,  either  claim  compensation  under  this  act  or  main- 
tain an  action  at  law  for  damages. 
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RIGHTS  OF  WIDOWS  ON  REMARRYING. 

In  the  matter  of  compensation  continuing  to  widows  or 
widowers  who  remarry,  the  following  extracts  from  the  laws 
of  some  of  the  States  are  enlightening :  — 

For  the  purposes  of  this  act  the  dependence  of  a  widow  or  widower 
of  a  deceased  employee  shall  be  construed  to  terminate  with  remar- 
riage.—  (Connecticut,  section  10,  Part  B.) 

Marriage  of  any  dependent  shall  terminate  all  compensation  of  such 
dependent,  but  shall  not  affect  compensation  allowed  other  depend- 
ents.—  (Kansas,  section  11,  paragraph  4.) 

Questions  as  to  who  constitute  dependents  and  the  extent  of  their 
dependency  shall  be  determined  as  of  the  date  of  the  accident  to  the 
employee,  and  their  right  to  any  death  benefit  shall  become  fixed  as 
of  such  time,  irrespective  of  any  subsequent  change  in  conditions.  — 
(Michigan,  section  7.) 

In  ease  of  remarriage  of  a  widow  without  children  she  shall  receive 
a  lump  sum  settlement  equal  to  one-half  of  the  amount  of  the  compen- 
sation remaining  unpaid.  In  ease  of  remarriage  of  a  widow  who 
has  dependent  children,  the  unpaid  balance  of  compensation  which 
would  otherwise  become  due  to  her  shall  be  paid  to  such  children.  — 
(Minnesota,  section  14,  paragraph  9.) 

If  a  widow  or  widower  of  a  deceased  employee  shall  remarry,  then 
the  compensation  benefits  shall  become  payable  to  the  child  or  children 
of  such  widow  or  widower,  if  there  be  any  such  child  or  children ;  but 
if  there  be  no  such  child  or  children  of  such  dependent  widow  or 
widower,  shall  not  be  affected  by  such  remarriage.  —  (Nebraska,  sec- 
tion 24,  paragraph  d.) 

Should  the  widow  of  a  deceased  employee  remarry  during  such  period, 
the  right  of  such  dependent  or  of  such  widow  to  compensation  under 
this  section  shall  cease. —  (New  Jersey,  section  12.) 

If  the  injured  workman  die  during  such  period  of  total  disability, 
whatever  the  cause  of  death,  leaving  a  widow,  invalid  widower,  or  child 
under  the  age  of  sixteen  years,  the  surviving  widow,  or  invalid  widower, 
shall  receive  thirty  dollars  ($30)  per  month  until  death  or  remarriage, 
to  be  increased  six  dollars  ($6)  per  month  for  each  child  under  the  age 
of  sixteen  years  untU  such  child  shall  arrive  at  the  age  of  sixteen  years; 
but  if  such  child  is,  or  shall  be,  without  father  or  mother,  such  child  shall 
receive  fifteen  dollars  ($15)  per  month  until  arriving  at  the  age  of  six- 
teen years,  provided,  however,  that  if  any  child  is  under  the  age  of  six- 
teen years  and  over  the  age  of  fifteen  years,  he  shall  be  entitled  to 
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recover  such  i3ayment  for  the  period  of  one  year. —  (Oregon,  section 
21,  paragraph  c.) 

If  the  workman  leaves  a  widow  or  invalid  widower,  a  monthly  pay- 
ment of  twenty  dollars  ($20)  shall  be  made  throughout  the  life  of  the 
surviving  spouse,  to  cease  at  the  end  of  the  month  in  which  remarriage 
shall  occur;  and  the  surviving  spouse  shall  also  receive  five  dollars  ($5) 
per  month  for  each  child  of  the  deceased  under  the  age  of  sixteen  years 
at  the  time  of  the  occurrence  of  the  injury  until  such  minor  child  shall 
reach  the  age  of  sixteen  years,  but  the  total  monthly  payment  under  this 
paragraph  (1)  of  subdivision  (a)  shall  not  exceed  thirty-five  dollars 
($35).  Upon  remarriage  of  a  widow  she  shall  receive,  once  and  for  all, 
a  lump  sum  equal  to  twelve  times  her  monthly  allowance,  viz.,  the  sum 
of  two  hundred  forty  dollars  ($240),  but  the  monthly  payment  for  the 
child  or  children  shall  continue  as  before.  —  (Washington,  section  5, 
paragTaph  1.) 

If  the  deceased  employee  leave  a  widow  or  invalid  widower  the  pay- 
ment shall  be  twenty  dollars  ($20)  per  month  until  the  death  or  re- 
marriage of  such  widow  or  widower.  —  (West  Virginia,  section  33, 
paragraph  4.) 
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RULINGS  AND  DECISIONS  UNDER  THE  ACT. 

The  Worh  of  the  Board  in  General.  —  The  formal  hearing 
and  decision  of  cases  under  the  Workmen's  Compensation  Act 
is  perhaps  the  most  important  of  the  many  functions  of  the 
Massachusetts  Industrial  Accident  Board.  ISText  in  importance 
is  the  adjustment  of  cases  by  mutual  agreement,  with  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Board  acting  informally  as  a  mediator,  or  referee, 
and  bringing  the  parties  together  on  a  common  basis,  always  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  statute.  Such  informal 
conferences  have  averaged  well  above  10  cases  daily,  a  total  of 
over  3,000  claims  concerning  which  there  was  some  ground 
for  a  misunderstanding  having  been  adjusted  in  this  manner 
diTring  the  year  from  July  1,  1912,  to  June  30,  1913,  inclusive. 
The  expenses  attendant  upon  formal  hearings  have  been  avoided 
by  these  conferences,  the  members  of  the  Board  giving  their 
entire  time  to  the  administrative  work  arising  in  connection 
with  the  act,  and  aiding  in  bringing  about  a  speedy  adjust- 
ment of  all  cases.  The  Industrial  Accident  Board  has  held  at 
least  two  meetings  weekly,  and  frequently,  when  the  occasion 
required,  held  night  meetings  and  additional  daily  sessions, 
for  the  purpose  of  expediting  the  transaction  of  business  under 
the  statute.  Informal  rulings,  averaging  30  weekly,  have  also 
assisted  the  parties  concerned  in  promptly  adjusting  claims 
in  cases  where  an  interpretation  of  the  law  upon  a  given  state- 
ment of  facts  was  requested,  about  1,500  matters  being  thus  in- 
formally ruled  upon  by  the  Board  during  the  first  year.  The 
Board  has  also  passed  upon  499  disputed  bills,  referred  to  it 
as  provided  by  section  13,  Part  III.  of  the  act,  in  which  the 
insurer  and  the  physician,  hospital  or  nurse  could  not  agree  as 
to  what  was  a  ''  reasonable  fee  "  for  services  rendered  in  accord- 
ance with  section  5,  Part  11. ,  which  requires  the  insurer  to  fur- 
nish reasonable  medical  and  hospital  services  and  medicines 
when  needed. 

Only  a  Small  Number  of  Cases  reach  Arhitraiion  Stage.  — 
Only  a  very  small  proportion  of  the  cases  arising  under  the  act 
reached  the  arbitration  stage,  less  than  300  being  heard  formally 
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hj  committees  of  arbitration  during  the  first  year,  this  number 
being  increased  to  584  up  to  Nov.  30,  1913.  Of  this  number, 
56  were  heard  by  the  Industrial  Accident  Board  on  a  claim  for 
review  of  the  decision  of  the  committee  of  arbitration,  and  26 
were  taken  up  to  the  Supreme  Judicial  Court  on  appeal  from 
the  decision  of  the  full  Board. 

Decisions  which  guide  Board.  —  The  Supreme  Judicial  Court 
has  handed  down  several  decisions  of  moment  to  guide  the 
Board  in  its  administration  of  the  act.  The  court  has  passed 
upon  cases  which  brought  into  question  the  meaning  of  the 
words  "  average  weekly  wages,"  "  personal  injury  arising  out 
of  and  in  the  course  of  his  employment,"  the  extra-territorial 
effect  of  the  act,  the  rights  of  widows,  their  own  children  and 
stepchildren,  and  of  an  employee  who  was  acting  as  the  agent  of 
his  general  employer  at  the  time  of  the  injury,  to  compensation 
under  the  statute. 

Striking  References  to  Act  hy  Supreme  Court.  —  The  court 
makes  many  striking  references  to  the  Workmen's  Compensa- 
tion Act  in  the  course  of  the  several  decisions  rendered.  For 
the  accomplishment  of  the  purposes  of  the  statute,  "  a  simple 
method  is  furnished  operating  without  delay  or  unnecessary 
formality.  ...  In  one  aspect  a  case  under  the  act  resembles 
an  action  at  law,  for  it  seeks  ultimately  the  payment  of  money. 
Payments,  however,  in  most  instances  are  by  instalments.  In 
another  aspect  it  is  akin  to  the  specific  performance  of  a  con- 
tract, designed  to  cover  the  whole  range  of  misfortunes  likely 
to  arise  in  the  course  of  employment  in  a  State  with  many  and 
diversified  industries."  (Gould  case  below.)  In  another  de- 
cision, in  the  Gillen  case,  the  court  refers  to  the  "  broad  scope  of 
the  act  and  its  comprehensive  dealing  with  the  whole  subject," 
and  states  that  "  where  words  are  ^^sed  in  one  part  of  a  statute 
in  a  definite  sense,  it  may  be  presumed,  in  the  absence  of  a 
plain  intent  to  the  contrary,  that  they  are  used  in  the  same  sense 
in  other  places  in  the  same  act."  In  the  McNicol  case,  below, 
the  court  says  injuries  are  excluded  "  which  cannot  fairly  be 
traced  to  the  employment  as  a  contributing  proximate  cause, 
and  that  the  provisions  of  the  English  act  as  to  the  dependents 
entitled  to  payments  are  wholly  different  from  those  of  our  own 
act."     The   court  states  that  "  the  act   should  be  interpreted 
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broadly  in  harmony  with  its  main  aim  of  providing  support  for 
those  dependent  upon  a  deceased  employee  "  in  the  course  of  its 
decision  in  the  Coakley  case,  below.  In  the  Pigeon  case,  below, 
the  court  declares  that  the  Workmen's  Compensation  Act  in  its 
practical  operation  affects  large  numbers  of  people,  and  that  its 
declared  purpose  is  the  humane  one  of  preventing  industrial 
accidents  and  providing  payments  for  employees  injured  in  the 
course  of  employment.  The  word  "  court "  may  be  "  given  a 
signification  liberal  enough  to  include  the  committee  of  arbitra- 
tion and  Industrial  Accident  Board  as  instituted  by  the  act, 
and  under  all  the  circumstances  should  be  given  such  construc- 
tion." 

"Average  WeeMy  Wages/'  —  The  court  ruled,  in  Gillen  v. 
Ocean  Accident  and  Guarantee  Corporation,  Ltd.,  that  the 
phrase  "  average  weekly  wages,"  as  used  in  the  statute,  "  means 
all  the  wages  which  the  employee  receives  in  the  course  of  a 
permanent  employment,"  and  that  the  employee  is  entitled  to 
compensation  based  upon  his  earnings  as  a  longshoreman,  work- 
ing for  many  employers  in  the  course  of  a  year.  In  connection 
with  this  case  the  court  considered  another  phase  of  the  average 
weekly  wage  question.  Referring  to  the  first  portion  of  the 
definition  of  "  average  weekly  wages  "  as  stated  in  the  act,  the 
court  says  that  "  '  average  weekly  wages '  are  there  defined  to 
mean  '  earnings  of  the  injured  employee  during  the  period  of 
twelve  calendar  months  immediately  preceding  the  date  of  the 
injury,  divided  by  fifty-two;  but  if  the  injured  employee  lost 
more  than  two  weeks'  time  during  such  period,  then  the  earn- 
ings for  the  remainder  of  such  twelve  calendar  months  shall  be 
divided  by  the  number  of  weeks  remaining  after  the  time  so  lost 
has  been  deducted.'  .  .  .  While  the  language  is  not  amplified, 
it  refers  to  substantially  uninterrupted  work  in  a  particular 
employment.  .  .  .  The  basis  is  the  earning  capacity  of  the 
workman  as  shown  by  such  employment."  Where  an  employee 
has  not  been  in  the  service  of  his  employer  for  a  year,  his 
average  weekly  wages  should  be  ascertained  by  "  reference  to 
the  wages  of  others  whose  employment  is  substantially  con- 
tinuous." 

Assault  hy  Intoxicated  FeJloiv  Employee.  —  In  Mcll^Ticol  v. 
Employers'  Liability  Assurance   Corporation,  Ltd.,   the  court 
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held  that  the  widow  of  an  employee  who  received  a  personal 
injury  by  reason  of  an  assault  committed  upon  him  by  a  fellow 
employee  who  was  in  the  habit  of  drinking  to  intoxication,  and 
who,  when  intoxicated,  was  quarrelsome  and  dangerous,  and 
unsafe  to  be  permitted  to  work  with  his  fellow  employees,  —  all 
of  this  being  known  to  a  person  exercising  superintendence,  — 
was  entitled  to  compensation,  said  personal  injury  arising  out 
of  and  in  the  course  of  the  employment.    Rugg,  C.J.,  states:  — 

It  is  not  easy  nor  necessary  to  the  determination  of  the  ease  at  bar 
to  give  a  comprehensive  definition  of  these  words  (personal  injury  aris- 
ing out  of  and  in  the  course  of  his  emjDloyment)  which  shall  accurately 
include  all  eases  embraced  within  the  act  and  with  precision  exclude 
those  outside  its  terms.  It  is  suf&cient  to  say  that  an  injury  is  received 
"  in  the  course  of  "  the  employment  when  it  comes  Avhile  the  workman 
is  doing  the  duty  which  he  is  employed  to  perform.  It  arises  "  out  of  " 
the  employment  when  there  is  apparent  to  the  rational  mind  upon  con- 
sideration of  all  the  circumstances  a  causal  connection  between  the 
conditions  under  which  the  work  is  required  to  be  performed  and  the 
resulting  injury.  Under  this  test,  if  the  injury  can  be  seen  to  have 
followed  as  a  natural  incident  of  the  work,  and  to  have  been  contem- 
13lated  by  a  reasonable  person  familiar  with  the  whole  situation  as  a 
result  of  the  exjoosure  occasioned  by  the  nature  of  the  employment,  then 
it  arises  "  out  of "  the  employment.  But  it  excludes  an  injury  which 
cannot  fairly  be  traced  to  the  employment  as  a  contributing  proximate 
cause  and  which  comes  from  a  hazard  to  which  the  Avorkman  would  have 
been  equally  exposed  apart  from  the  em^Dloyment.  The  causative  danger 
must  be  peculiar  to  the  work  and  not  common  to  the  neighborhood.  It 
must  be  incidental  to  the  character  of  the  business  and  not  independent 
of  the  relation  of  master  and  servant.  It  need  not  to  have  been  foreseen 
or  expected,  but  after  the  event  it  must  appear  to  have  had  its  origin 
in  the  risk  connected  with  the  employment  and  to  have  flowed  from  that 
source  as  a  rational  consequence.  .  .  .  The  injury  came  while  the  de- 
ceased was  doing  the  work  for  which  he  was  hired.  It  was  due  to  the 
act  of  an  obviously  intoxicated  fellow  workman,  whose  quarrelsome 
disposition  and  inebriated  condition  were  well  known  to  the  foreman  of 
the  employer.  A  natural  result  of  the  employment  of  a  peaceable  work- 
man in  company  with  a  choleric  drunkard  might  have  been  found  1;o  be 
an  attack  by  the  latter  upon  his  companion. 

McNicol  Case  distmguished.  —  The  MclSTicol  case  is  dis- 
tinguished from  a  stabbing  by  a  drunken  stranger,  a  felonious 
assault  by  a  fellow  workman,  or  rough  sport  or  horse-play  by 
companions  who  might  have  been  expected  to  be  at  work. 
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Decision  rests  upon  Causal  Connection  hetween  Injury 
and  Employment  Conditions.  —  The  honorable  chief  justice 
states :  — 

Although  it  may  be  that  upon  the  facts  here  disclosed  a  liability  on 
the  part  of  the  defendant  for  negligence  at  common  law  or  under  the 
Employers'  Liability  Act  might  have  arisen,  this  decision  does  not  rest 
upon  that  ground,  but  upon  the  causal  connection  between  the  injury 
of  the  deceased  and  the  conditions  under  which  the  defendant  required 
him  to  work. 

Widow  entitled  to  Compensation.  —  The  coui't  finds  that  the 
widow  is  entitled  to  the  payment  of  the  weekly  compensation 
due  under  the  act,  the  dependency  of  children  being  "  con- 
ditioned upon  the  nonexistence  of  a  surviving  dependent 
parent." 

Act  has  no  Extra-territorial  Effect.  —  The  court  ruled,  in 
Goiild  V.  American  Mutual  Liability  Insurance  Company,  that 
the  act  did  not  have  extra-territorial  effect,  and  that  the  em- 
ployee, a  citizen  and  resident  of  Massachusetts,  whose  contract 
of  hire  was  made  in  this  State,  was  not  entitled  to  compensa- 
tion for  a  personal  injury  received  while  in  the  employ  of  a 
corporation  organized  and  with  its  usual  place  of  business  in 
Massachusetts.     The  court  states :  — 

The  question  is  whether  the  act  governs  the  rights  of  parties  touch- 
ing injuries  received  outside  the  State.  It  may  be  assumed  for  the 
purpose  of  this  judgment  that  it  is  within  the  power  of  the  Legislature 
to  give  to  the  act  the  effect  claimed  for  it  by  the  emijloyee.  .  .  .  The 
point  to  be  decided  is  whether  the  language  used  in  the  act  indicates 
a  purpose  to  make  its  terms  applicable  to  injuries  received  outside  the 
State.  This  must  be  determined  by  a  critical  examination  of  the  words 
of  the  statute  in  the  light  of  its  humane  purpose.  There  is  nothing 
which  expressly  states  that  the  act  governs  the  rights  of  the  parties 
touching  such  injuries.  This  is  significant.  In  the  absence  of  un- 
equivocal language  to  the  contrary,  it  is  not  to  be  presumed  that  stat- 
utes respecting  this  relation  are  designed  to  control  conduct  or  fix  the 
rights  of  parties  beyond  the  territorial  limits  of  the  State. 

Exceptions  not  allotved.  —  The  court  states,  in  regard  to  pro- 
cedure :  "  The  act  provides  only  for  an  appeal  and  makes  no 
reference  to  exceptions.     Although  exceptions  are  permitted  in 
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our  system  of  equity,  that  is  a  statutory  engraftment,  not  ac- 
cording to  general  chancery  procedure,  and  appeal  is  simpler 
and  on  all  grounds  better  practice.  But  where  exceptions  are 
taken,  there  can  be  no  final  decree  until  exceptions  are  disposed 
of.  The  present  act,  however,  requires  a  decree,  which  in  the 
ordinary  case  must  be  final  in  its  nature,  to  be  entered  by  the 
Superior  Court.  This  precludes  the  possibility  of  exceptions. 
It  follows  that  the  suit  must  be  brought  here  by  appeal  from 
the  decree  of  the  Superior  Court,  and  not  by  exceptions.  As 
exceptions  could  not  be  allowed  legally,  the  case  is  here  rightly 
on  appeal." 

Status  of  Child  hy  First  Wife  after  Death  of  Father.  —  In 
the  case  of  Coakley  v.  Coakley,  the  Supreme  Judicial  Court 
handed  down  a  decision  of  unusual  interest.  Four  children  and 
a  widow  survived  the  deceased  employee,  one  of  the  children  be- 
ing by  the  first  wife  of  the  deceased.  The  court  ruled  that  the 
stepchild  and  the  widow  share  equally  the  compensation  due 
under  the  statute,  the  stepchild,  as  well  as  the  widow,  being 
conclusively  presumed  to  be  wholly  dependent  for  support  upon 
the  employee,  "  there  being  no  surviving  dependent  parent " 
within  the  meaning  of  section  7  (c).  Part  II.  of  the  act. 

Injury  to  Teamster  loaned  to  Another,  subject  to  Control  of 
General  Employer  covered  hy  Act.  —  The  Supreme  Judicial 
Court  held,  in  the  case  of  Pigeon  v.  Employers'  Liability  As- 
surance Corporation,  I^td.,  that  a  teamster  who  had  been  let  by 
his  general  employer  into  the  service  of  another  was  subject  to 
the  control,  and  therefore  is  the  agent,  of  his  general  employer 
as  to  care  and  management  of  the  horse  and  vehicle;  and,  the 
injury  occurring  while  the  teamster  was  driving  the  horse  to 
the  watering  trough,  compensation  was  awarded  the  widow. 

Finding  of  Board  on  Same  Footing  as  that  of  a  Judge  or 
Jury.  —  In  this  latter  case  the  court  disposed  of  the  point  raised 
by  the  insurer,  that  the  finding  that  the  employee,  Pigeon,  was 
in  the  employ  of  Shaw,  his  general  employer,  at  the  time  of 
the  injury  was  not  warranted  by  the  evidence,  ruling  that  "  the 
finding  stands  upon  the  same  footing  as  the  finding  of  a  judge 
or  as  a  verdict  of  a  jury.  It  is  not  to  be  set  aside  if  there  is 
^ny  evidence  upon  which  it  can  rest." 
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Admissihility  of  Eviderice.  —  The  insurer  raised  a  question  as 
to  the  admissibility  of  evidence  received  at  the  hearing  before 
the  committee  of  arbitration.  A  witness  was  permitted  to 
testify  to  the  declaration  of  the  deceased  employee  made  just 
before  his  injury,  in  substance,  that  he  intended  to  feed  and 
water  his  horse.  The  objection  was  based  upon  the  claim  that 
the  committee  of  arbitration  was  not  a  "  court "  and  that  this 
evidence  was  incompetent,  under  E.  L.,  ch.  175,  §  66. 

Word  "  Court "  applies  to  Committee  of  Arbitration  and 
Board.  —  Rugg,  C.  J.,  states :  "  The  word  '  court '  has  been 
used  in  statutes  with  a  broader  significance  than  including  simply 
judicial  officers.  (See  Aldrich  v.  Aldrich,  8  Met.  102,  106.) 
It  may  be  given  a  signification  liberal  enough  to  include  the 
committee  of  arbitration  and  Industrial  Accident  Board  as  in- 
stituted by  the  act,  and  under  all  the  circumstances  should  be 
given  such  construction." 

Compensation  Conditional  upon  Occurrence  of  Personal  In- 
jury. —  "  If  an  employee  .  .  .  receives  a  personal  injury  aris- 
ing out  of  and  in  the  course  of  his  employment  he  shall  be  paid 
compensation  by  the  association,  as  hereinafter  provided,  if  his 
employer  is  a  subscriber  at  the  time  of  the  injury."  (Section  1, 
Part  11.  of  the  act.) 

"  Personal  Injury,"  as  defined'  hy  Board.  —  The  Industrial 
Accident  Board  has  defined  "  personal  injury,"  as  used  in  the 
Workmen's  Compensation  Act,  to  be  "  any  injury  or  damage 
or  harm  or  disease  which  arises  out  of  and  in  the  course  of 
the  employment  which  causes  incapacity  for  work  and  takes 
from  the  employee  his  ability  to  earn  wages,  the  act  providing 
for  the  payment  of  compensation  '  while  the  incapacity  for  work 
resulting  from  the  injury  is  total,'  based  upon  half  the  average 
weekly  wages  of  the  employee,  and  '  while  the  incapacity  for 
work  resulting  from  the  injury  is  partial,'  based  upon  '  one-half 
the  difference  between  his  average  weekly  wages  before  the  in- 
jury and  the  average  weekly  wages  which  he  is  able  to  earn 
thereafter,'  thus  making  it  clear  that  the  law  was  intended  to 
provide  for  the  payment  of  compensation  for  a  '  personal  in- 
jury '  which  causes  incapacity  for  work." 

Injury  results  from  Quarrel.  —  It  was  held,  in  the  first  case 
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heard  under  the  act,  that  a  workman  who  was  injured  as  a 
result  of  an  encounter  with  another  workman,  following  a  quar- 
rel of  words,  was  not  entitled  to  compensation,  the  injury  not 
arising  out  of  and  in  the  course  of  the  employment.  (Gorman 
V.  Fidelity  and  Casualty  Company  of  ISTew  York.) 

Exposure  in  Leaky  Boat  causes  Pneumonia.  —  An  employee 
got  his  feet  wet  in  a  leaky  boat  which  was  furnished  by  his 
employer,  and  pneumonia  developed  as  an  after  effect  of  the 
injury.  Held,  in  Stone  v.  Travelers  Insurance  Company,  that 
this  was  a  personal  injury  under  the  statute. 

Ificapacity  for  Work  due  to  Lead  Poisoning.  —  A  paint- 
grinder,  after  many  years,  became  physiologically  unable  to 
vrithstand  the  influence  of  the  poison,  due  to  lead,  constantly 
introduced  into  his  system  during  his  employment  since  July 
1,  1912,  the  result  being  shown  in  his  loss  of  weight  and  other 
symptoms,  culminating  in  a  condition  of  secondary  anaemia, 
which  brought  about  his  inability  to  work  and  caused  him  to 
be  disabled  since  March  13,  1913.  Held,  in  Johnson  v.  London 
Guarantee  and  Accident  Company,  Ltd.,^  that  this  was  a  per- 
sonal injury. 

Employee  injured  on  Common  Stairiuay.  —  The  right  of  an 
employee  who  was  injured  while  leaving  her  place  of  employ- 
ment by  means  of  a  common  stairway  was  decided  by  the 
Board  in  the  case  of  Sundine  v.  London  Guarantee  and  Acci- 
dent Company,  Ltd.,^  it  being  held  that  it  was  a  necessary 
incident  of  the  employment  to  use  the  flight  of  stairs  and  that 
the  injury  therefore  arose  out  of  and  in  the  course  of  the  em- 
ployment. 

Blindness  due  to  Inhalation  of  Noxious  Gases.  —  In  the  case 
of  Hurle  v.  American  Mutual  Liability  Insurance  Company  ^ 
it  was  held  that'  the  employee,  who  was  suffering  from  optic 
neuritis,  caused  by  noxious  gases  and  resulting  in  total  loss 
of  vision,  was  entitled  to  compensation,  this  being  a  personal 
injury  under  the  act. 

Lobar  Pneumonia,  due  to  Cold  and  Exposure.  —  In  Milliken 
V.  Travelers  Insurance  Company  ^  it  was  held  that  the  widow 
of  an  employee  whose  death  was  caused  by  lobar  pneumonia, 

'  Appealed  to  Supreme  Judicial  Court. 
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following  cold  and  exposure,  was  entitled  to  compensation,  this 
being  a  personal  injury. 

Fall  of  Heavy  Wheel  Proximate  Cause  of  Death.  —  So,  in 
the  case  of  Welch  v.  Employers'  Liability  Assurance  Corpora- 
tion, Ltd.,  it  was  held  that  the  death  of  the  employee  was 
due  to  a  personal  injury  arising  out  of  and  in  the  course  of 
the  employment,  the  employee  having  had  chronic  valvular 
disease  of  the  heart,  the  proximate  cause  of  death  being  the 
shock  caused  by  the  fall  of  a  heavy  wheel  upon  him. 

Electric  Shock  causes  Paralysis.  —  In  Milliken  v.  United 
States  Fidelity  and  Guaranty  Company  the  facts  developed  at 
the  hearing  showed  that  the  employee,  a  foreman  carpenter, 
received  an  electric  shock  which  threw  him  against  his  bench 
with  such  violence  that  it  caused  a  sudden  and  unusual  accelera- 
tion, force  and  pressure  in  the  action  of  the  heart  so  that  paraly- 
sis resulted,  and  it  was  held  that  this  was  a  personal  injury. 

Employee  found  Unconscious  on  Side  of  Road.  —  A  plumb- 
er's assistant,  having  completed  his  work  at  the  home  of  a 
customer,  four  miles  away  from  his  employer's  shop,  started 
homeward,  driving  along  the  State  highway.  He  was  seen  by 
a  friend  at  about  5  o'clock,  and  five  minutes  later  was  found 
lying  by  the  side  of  the  road,  unconscious.  He  was  taken  to 
a  hospital,  where  a  cut  was  noted  on  the  employee's  head,  and 
other  marks  were  discovered.  An  operation  was  performed 
and  the  employee  died.  Held,  in  Sanderson  v.  Globe  Indem- 
nity Company,^  that  this  was  a  personal  injury,  and  the  widow 
was  awarded  compensation. 

Ether  Pneumonia,  following  Operation.  —  In  Raymond  v. 
United  States  Casualty  Company  it  was  held  that  ether  pneu- 
monia, following  an  operation  necessitated  by  the  employee's 
injury,  was  the  immediate  proximate  cause  of  death,  and  that 
the  widow  was  entitled  to  compensation. 

Epileptic  Fit  causes  Fall.  —  Held,  in  Driscoll  v.  Employers' 
Liability  Assurance  Corporation,  Ltd.,  that  the  dependent  of 
an  employee  Avho,  following  an  epileptic  fit,  fell  from  his  wagon 
and  fractured  his  skull  was  entitled  to  compensation. 

Death  hy  Drouming.  —  In  Booth  v.  ^tna  Life  Insurance 

'  Appealed  to  Supreme  Judicial  Court. 
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Company  the  employee,  a  boatman,  fell  overboard,  and  it  was 
held  to  be  a  personal  injury,  the  widow  being  awarded  com- 
pensation. 

Injury  causes  Tubercular  Meningitis.  —  A  furniture  polisher, 
as  reported  in  Black  v.  Travelers  Insurance  Company,  received 
an  injury  to  his  ankle  which  developed  into  tubercular  menin- 
gitis several  months  later,  medical  experts  stating  that  local 
traumatism  —  that  is,  the  injury,  the  precursor  of  local  tuber- 
culosis —  was  a  predisposing  cause.  Held,  that  the  widow  was 
entitled  to  compensation. 

Causal  Connection  between  Pneumonia  and  Chill  laching.  — 
It  was  held,  in  Waiswell  v.  General  Accident  Assurance  Cor- 
poration, Ltd.,  that  there  was  no  causal  connection  between  the 
chill  which  the  employee  received  and  the  pneumonia  from 
which  he  died. 

Employee  falls  inertly  from  Wagon.  —  The  driver  of  a  coal 
wagon  was  about  to  drive  on  the  scales  to  obtain  the  weight  of 
his  load  of  coal,  when  he  fell  inertly  to  the  ground,  death  being 
due  to  natural  causes.  Held,  that  this  was  not  a  personal  in- 
jury.    (Lewis  V.  Globe  Indemnity  Company.) 

Death,  following  Strain  and  Subsequent  Operation.  —  A  car- 
penter strained  himself  moving  a  heavy  radiator  and  was 
afterwards  operated  upon,  death,  caused  by  appendicitis  and 
intestinal  obstruction,  supervening.  Held,  that  the  widow  was 
entitled  to  compensation.  (McGuigan  v.  Maryland  Casualty 
Company. ) 

Injury  while  riding  to  Work.  —  In  Andrews  v.  Travelers  In- 
surance Company  ^  the  employee,  a  motorman,  received  an  in- 
jury while  riding  to  work  on  a  car  which  was  used  for  the 
transportation  of  mail.  It  was  necessary  that  he  assist  in  un- 
loading the  mail  in  order  to  get  to  work  on  time,  and  this  had 
been  his  custom  for  four  years  prior  to  the  injury.  His  day's 
pay  began  at  5.30  o'clock,  whether  his  car  left  the  barn  or  not. 
The  mail  car  was  late  and  the  injury  occurred  at  5.48  o'clock. 
Held,  that  the  injury  arose  out  of  and  in  the  course  of  his 
employment. 

Causal  Connection  lacking.  —  No  causal  connection  was 
found  between  the  kick  administered  by  a  horse  in  July  and 

'  Appealed  to  Supreme  Judicial  Court. 
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death  which  followed  in  October,  in  the  case  of  Boyd  v.  Travel- 
ers Insurance  Company,  and  the  claim  of  the  widow  was  dis- 
missed. 

Neurosis  causes  l7icapacity  for  Worlc.  —  In  Lata  v.  Ameri- 
can Mutual  Liability  Insurance  Company  it  was  held  that  the 
employee  was  entitled  to  compensation  on  account  of  incapacity 
for  work  due  to  neurosis  following  an  injury. 

Death  not  due  to  Lead  Poisoning.  —  The  claim  of  the  widow 
in  the  case  of  Baiona  v.  Employers'  Liability  Assurance  Cor- 
poration, Ltd.,  that  her  husband's  death  was  caused  by  lead 
poisoning  arising  out  of  and  in  the  course  of  his  employment, 
was  dismissed,  the  evidence  showing  that  the  paint  furnished 
by  his  employers  contained  only  a  small  quantity  of  lead,  and 
that  only  in  the  form  of  lead  sulphate,  which  does  not  cause 
plumbism,  or  lead  poisoning. 

Injury  during  Lunch  Time.  —  The  employee  was  in  charge 
of  a  crew  of  four  men,  whose  united  work  completed  the  last- 
ing of  a  shoe.  These  employees  began  work  without  regard  to 
the  regular  opening  time  of  the  factory,  and  ate  their  lunch 
in  the  factory  at  a  time  when  most  convenient  to  them.  Hav- 
ing finished  his  lunch  he  was  in  the  act  of  stepping  down  from 
the  stool  upon  which  he  was  seated  when  he  fell.  Held,  that 
he  was  entitled  to  compensation.  (Crouch  v.  Massachusetts 
Employees  Insurance  Association.) 

Transportation  to  Work  an  Implied  Term  of  the  Contract.  — 
An  employee  was  injured  while  being  transported  to  his  place 
of  employment,  and  it  was  held  that  it  was  an  implied  term 
of  the  contract  of  service  to  so  transport  him.  (Gilbert  v.  Em- 
ployers' Liability  Assurance  Corporation,  Ltd.) 

Salesman  on  Way  to  Home  of  Customer.  —  In  the  case  of 
Gaffney  v.  Travelers  Insurance  Company  it  was  held  that  an 
injury  received  by  a  salesman  en  route  to  the  home  of  a  pros- 
pective customer  arose  out  of  and  in  the  course  of  his  employ- 
ment-. 

Serious  ■  and  Willful  Misconduct  of  Employee.  —  "  If  the 
employee  is  injured  by  reason  of  his  serious  and  willful  mis- 
conduct, he  shall  not  receive  compensation."  (Section  2, 
Part  IL) 

Intoxication  causes  Fatal  Injury.  —  In  Lee  v.  Fidelity  and 
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Casualty  Company  of  ISTew  York  it  was  held  that  the  alleged 
dependent  was  not  entitled  to  compensation  because  the  injury 
to  the  employee  was  caused  by  his  intoxicated  condition  and 
by  his  attempting  to  step  around  on  the  roof  in  an  endeavor 
to  show  to  his  employer  that  he  was  not  intoxicated. 

Fall,  causing  Death,  results  from  Intoxication.  —  So,  in 
Truesdale  v.  Employers'  Liability  Assurance  Corporation,  Ltd., 
it  was  held  that  the  widow  of  the  employee,  who  died  as  a 
result  of  his  injuries,  was  not  entitled  to  compensation.  It  was 
found  that  the  employee  was  intoxicated  at  the  time  of  the 
injury,  and  as  a  result  of  this  intoxication  was  lacking  in  con- 
trol of  and  ability  to  manage  himself,  and  that  he  would  not 
have  fallen  and  been  fatally  injured  but  for  this  condition. 

Employee  fails  to  use  Certain  Safeguards.  —  The  failure  of 
an  employee,  as  reported  in  the  case  of  Cochran  v.  Contractors 
Mutual  Liability  Insurance  Company,  to  make  use  of  certain 
steel  guys  while  at  work  on  a  steel  tower  was  held  not  to  be 
serious  and  willful  misconduct,  it  being  shown  that  a  sudden 
and  unexpected  gust  of  wind  caused  the  collapse  of  the  tower. 

Rule  not  enforced.  —  An  employee  who  failed  to  make  use 
of  goggles,  in  accordance  with  a  printed  rule  which  was  posted 
in  an  inconspicuous  place,  said  rule  not  being  enforced,  how- 
ever, was  held  not  to  have  been  injured  by  reason  of  his  own 
serious  and  willful  misconduct.  (McClelland  v.  Massachusetts 
Employees  Insurance  Association.) 

Serious  and  Willful  Misconduct  of  Em.ployer.  — "  If  the 
employee  is  injured  by  reason  of  the  serious  and  willful  mis- 
conduct of  a  subscriber  or  of  any  person  regularly  entrusted 
with  and  exercising  the  powers  of  superintendence,  the  amounts 
of  compensation  hereinafter  provided  shall  be  doubled."  (Sec- 
tion 3,  Part  II.) 

Employee  required  to  operate  Machine  Jcnown  to  he  in  Dan- 
gerous Condition.  —  In  Allen  v.  Globe  Indemnity  Company  it 
was  held  that  the  employee  was  injured  by  reason  of  the  serious 
and  willful  misconduct  of  a  person  exercising  superintendence, 
the  employee  being  required  to  operate  a  machine  which  was 
known  to  be  in  a  dangerous  condition,  the  injury  following  as 
a  matter  of  course. 

Cave-in  causes  Injury.  —  An  employee  who  was  injured  by 
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reason  of  a  cave-in  claimed  double  compensation,  the  evidence 
showing  that  the  upper  crust  of  the  sand  bank  was  cut  at 
regular  intervals,  this  being  the  only  practical  way  to  prevent 
a  cave-in.  It  appeared  that  it  was  customary  to  have  men  on 
hand  whose  duty  it  was  to  perform  this  work,  and  that  only 
through  an  error  in  human  calculation  was  the  overhanging 
crust  allowed  to  remain  for  a  sufncient  time  to  cause  the  injury. 
Held,  that  this  was  not  an  injury  due  to  serious  and  willful 
misconduct  on  the  part  of  the  employer.  (Devine  v.  Contrac- 
tors Mutual  Liability  Insurance  Company.) 

Dependency  ivliere  Death  results  from  the  Injury.  — "  If 
death  results  from  the  injury,  the  association  shall  pay  the 
dependents  of  the  employee,  wholly  dependent  upon  his  earn- 
ings for  support  at  the  time  of  the  injury,  a  weekly  compensa- 
tion equal  to  one-half  his  average  weekly  wages,  but  not  more 
than  $10  nor  less  than  $4  a  week,  for  a  period  of  three  hundred 
weeks  from  the  date  of  the  injury.  If  the  employee  leaves 
dependents  only  partly  dependent  upon  his  earnings  for  support 
at  the  time  of  his  injury,  the  association  shall  pay  such  depend- 
ents a  weekly  compensation  equal  to  the  same  proportion  of 
the  weekly  payments  for  the  benefit  of  persons  wholly  dependent 
as  the  amount  contributed  by  the  employee  to  such  partial  de- 
pendents bears  to  the  annual  earnings  of  the  deceased  at  the 
time  of  the  injury."     (Section  6,  Part  II.) 

"  Conclusively  presumed  to  he  Wholly  Dependent/'  —  The 
act  expressly  provides  that  the  following  persons  are  conclu- 
sively presumed  to  be  wholly  dependent  for  support  upon  a 
deceased  employee :  a  wife  upon  a  husband  with  whom  she 
lives  at  the  time  of  his  death;  a  husband  upon  a  wife  with 
whom  he  lives  at  the  time  of  her  death ;  a  child  or  children 
under  the  age  of  eighteen  years  (or  over  said  age,  but  physically 
or  mentally  incapacitated  from  earning)  upon  the  parent  with 
whom  he  is  or  they  are  living  at  the  time  of  the  death  of  such 
parent,  there  being  no  surviving  dependent  parent.  In  case 
there  is  more  than  one  child  thus  dependent  the  death  benefit 
shall  be  divided  equally  among  them. 

"All  other  Cases  of  Dependency."  —  All  other  cases  of  de- 
pendency shall  be  determined  in  accordance  with  the  facts,  as 
at  the  time  of  the  injury.     If  there  is  more  than  one  person 
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wliollv  dependent  the  death  benefit  shall  be  divided  equally, 
persons  partly  dependent  receiving  nothing;  if  there  is  no  one 
wholly  dependent  and  more  than  one  person  partly  dependent, 
the  death  benefit  shall  be  divided  among  them. 

Many  Total  Dependency  Cases  reported.  —  Many  cases  are 
reported  covering  awards  to  persons  conclusively  presumed  to 
be  wholly  dependent. 

Board  not  to  he  deducted.  —  The  Industrial  Accident  Board 
held,  in  the  case  of  Murphy  v.  American  Mutual  Liability  In- 
surance Company,^  that  the  father  who  was  a  partial  dependent 
of  his  son,  receiving  all  his  wages,  was  entitled  to  100  per  cent, 
of  the  minimum  compensation  provided  by  the  statute ;  that  is, 
to  the  payment  of  $4  a  week  for  a  period  of  three  hundred 
weeks.  This  case  has  been  taken  to  the  Supreme  Judicial 
Court,  the  question  at  issue  being  whether  the  expense  of  the 
son's  maintenance  should  be  deducted  from  the  amount  con- 
tributed by  him  to  his  father  when  arriving  at  the  amount  due 
under  the  act. 

Totally  Dependent,  although  receiving  only  Portion  of 
Wages.  —  In  Smith  v.  Massachusetts  Employees  Insurance 
Association  it  was  held  that  the  dependent  mother,  who  received 
from  her  son  an  average  weekly  contribution  of  $5  from  his 
average  weekly  wage  of  $13.65,  was  entitled  to  a  weekly  com- 
pensation of  $6.83,  being  in  fact  wholly  dependent  upon  her 
son  for  support. 

Compensation  awarded  Widow  living  apart  hut  not  legally 
separated  from  Hu^hand.  He  had  promised  to  support  Widow 
and  Child.  —  The  Board  held  that  a  widow,  not  living  with  her 
husband  at  the  time  of  the  injury,  was  entitled  to  compensation 
as  a  full  dependent,  under  the  following  circumstances:  she 
and  her  husband  had  not  lived  together  since  July,  1911,  the 
injury  occurring  July  1,  1912.  The  evidence  indicated  that 
there  had  been  a  quarrel ;  that  she  left  him ;  that  he  came  and 
asked  her  to  return;  that  he  had  given  her  money  when  she 
left  for  ^ova  Scotia,  telling  her  he  would  support  her  and  the 
child ;  that  he  was  planning  to  return  in  September  and  that 
there  had  never  been  any  talk  of  legal  separation  or  divorce. 
(Forsell  v.  Massachusetts  Employees  Insurance  Association.^) 

1  Appealed  to  Supreme  Judicial  Court. 
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Widow  living  apart  from  Husband  hut  receiving  Support.  — 
A  widow  living  apart  but  receiving  support  from  lier  husband 
at  the  time  of  his  injury  was  awarded  compensation.  (Archam- 
bault  V.  London  Guarantee  and  Accident  Company,  Ltd.) 

Widoiu  not  receiving  Support.  Child  receiving  Support. 
Child  a  Partial  Dependent.  —  A  widow  separated  from  her 
husband  and  not  receiving  any  support  from  him  was  held  not 
to  be  a  dependent.  Their  child,  living  with  her  mother,  and 
receiving  an  average  of  $2  a  week,  was  held  to  be  partially 
dependent  to  the  extent  of  this  contribution  by  her  father. 
(Bentley  v.  Massachusetts  Employees  Insurance  Association.^) 

Incapacity  for  Worh.  —  A  number  of  cases  are  reported 
covering  the  payment  of  compensation  under  sections  9  and  10, 
Part  II.  of  the  act.  These  sections  provide  that  the  injured 
employee  shall  receive  one-half  his  average  weekly  wages  during 
his  total  incapacity  for  work,  but  not  more  than  $10  nor  less 
than  $4  a  week  for  a  period  not  to  exceed  five  hundred  weeks, 
the  maximum  payment  provided  being  $3,000.  For  partial 
incapacity  provision  is  made  for  the  payment  of  one-half  the 
difference  between  the  average  weekly  wages  which  the  em- 
ployee earned  before  the  injury  and  the  average  weekly  wages 
which  he  is  able  to  earn  thereafter,  but  not  more  than  $10  a 
week  for  a  period  not  to  exceed  three  hundred  weeks  from  the 
date  of  the  injury. 

Additional  Compensation.  —  Section  11,  Part  11. ,  provides 
that,  in  case  of  certain  specified  injuries,  "  the  amounts  here- 
inafter named  shall  be  paid,  in  addition  to  all  other  compensa- 
tion." Thus,  if  an  employee  receives  an  injury  specified  in 
this  section,  he  is  entitled  to  a  weekly  payment  on  account  of 
any  incapacity  which  may  result  from  this  injury,  and  to  the 
additional  weekly  payments  named  in  said  sections. 

Right  to  postpone  Payment  of  Compensation  denied.  —  The 
right  of  an  insurer  to  postpone  the  payment  of  "  additional  " 
compensation,  pending  the  result  of  an  operation  for  the  restora- 
tion of  the  vision  to  an  injured  eye,  came  up  in  the  case  of 
Bronzetti  v.  Employers'  Liability  Assurance  Corporation,  Ltd., 
and  it  was  held  that  the  insurer  did  not  have  this  right,  com- 
pensation being  ordered  paid  in  accordance  with  the  section 

'  Appealed  to  Supreme  Judicial  Court. 
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"  for  a  period  of  fifty  weeks,"  dating  from  tlie  daj  of  the 
injury. 

Injury  to  Eye  makes  it  impossible  to  use  Correcting  Lens 
and  obtain  Simultaneous  Vision.  —  Section  11  (h),  Part  II., 
provides  for  the  payment  of  an  additional  weekly  compensation 
of  half  Avages  for  a  period  of  fifty  weeks  for  "  the  reduction  to 
one-tenth  of  normal  vision  in  either  eye  with  glasses."  In 
Latak  v.  Employers'  Liability  Assurance  Corporation,  Ltd.,  the 
employee  received  an  injury  which  necessitated  an  operation 
for  the  removal  of  the  lens  of  the  left  eye.  By  reason  of  the 
removal  of  the  lens  the  vision  became  so  blurred  and  its  image 
out  of  alignment  with  the  uninjured  eye  that  the  employee 
got  no  more  vision,  when  wearing  glasses,  in  the  injured  eye 
than  if  he  were  not  wearing  glasses.  The  operated  eye,  with 
a  correcting  glass,  gave  him  a  vision  of  four-tenths  of  normal ; 
without  a  fflass,  three  two-hundredths  of  normal.  The  weight 
of  the  medical  evidence  showed  that  this  vision  of  four-tenths 
of  normal  was  only  practicable  in  the  event  of  the  employee 
losing  his  sound  eye,  and  that  it  was  impossible  to  wear  a 
correcting  lens  and  obtain  simultaneous  vision  with  the  other 
eye.  Held,  that  the  vision  of  the  employee,  with  the  use  of 
glasses  in  the  injured  eye,  is  three  two-hundredths  of  the  nor- 
mal, and  additional  compensation  is  awarded. 

Common  Law  or  Compensation.  —  An  employee  may  not 
claim  his  right  of  action  at  common  law  and  later  claim  under 
the  statute. 

Independent  Contractor.  —  In  Cheevers  v.  Fidelity  and  De- 
posit Company  of  Maryland  ^  it  was  held  that  an  independent 
contractor  —  that  is,  a  person  who  was  injured  while  driving 
his  own  team,  although  working  for  a  coal  dealer  —  was  not 
entitled  to  compensation. 

Letter  does  not  constitute  an  Election  to  proceed.  —  An  em- 
ployee, through  his  counsel,  as  reported  in  McGaffigan  v.  Fi- 
delity and  Deposit  Company  of  Maryland,  sent  a  letter  to  the 
Boston  Elevated  Railway  Company,  claiming  damages  on  ac- 
count of  a  personal  injury  caused  by  the  negligence  of  one  of 
its  employees,  and  filed  a  claim  for  compensation  with  the  In- 
dustrial Accident  Board  later.     Suit  was  subsequently  brought, 

'  Appealed  to  Supreme  Judicial  Court. 
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the  court  dismissing  the  action  on  the  ground  that  it  had  no 
jurisdiction.  Afterwards  the  employee  requested  a  hearing  be- 
fore a  committee  of  arbitration  to  decide  his  claim  under  the 
statute.  Held,  that  the  letter  to  the  Boston  Elevated  was  not 
an  election  to  proceed,  and  that  the  employee  is  entitled  to  com- 
pensation under  the  act. 

Casual  Employment  claimed  in  Case  of  Employmerit  of 
Waiter  to  serve  at  Regular  Occupation  at  a  Banquet.  —  A  ques- 
tion of  "  casual  employment "  was  raised  in  the  case  of 
Gaynor  v.  Standard  Accident  Insurance  Comj)any.^  The  em- 
ployers, a  firm  of  caterers,  did  not  have  any  regular  waiters  in 
their  employ,  engaging  men  who  followed  that  occupation 
regularly,  as  the  occasion  arose.  While  serving  in  his  usual 
capacity  as  a  waiter  at  a  banquet  the  employee  received  a 
personal  injury  from  which  he  died.  Held,  that  his  employ- 
ment was  not  casual  and  that  his  widow  was  entitled  to  com- 
pensation. 

Question  of  Casual  Eraployment.  —  The  same  question  was 
raised  in  the  case  of  an  employee  who  had  been  informed  that 
he  "  might  get  through  to-night,  you  might  not  for  a  week,  or 
two  or  three  days,"  and  it  was  held  that  he  was  not  a  casual 
employee.    (Glrogan  v.  Erankfort  General  Insurance  Company.) 

Signing  of  Release  hy  Employee  does  not  deprive  Widow  of 
Right  to  Compensation.  —  The  Industrial  Accident  Board  held 
in  the  case  of  Cripps  v.  ^tna  Life  Insurance  Company,^  that 
the  right  of  a  widow  to  compensation  was  entirely  separate  from 
that  of  her  husband,  and  that  the  signing  of  a  release  at  com- 
mon law  by  him,  prior  to  his  death,  does  not  operate  to  deprive 
her  of  her  claim  to  compensation  under  the  act. 

Impartial  Physicians  assist  in  obtaining  Necessary  Medical 
Facts.  —  Impartial  physicians  have  been  called  upon  by  the 
Board,  as  shown  in  many  cases  reported,  and  have  been  of 
great  assistance  to  the  members  in  aiding  them  in  coming  to  a 
decision  in  cases  where  the  medical  facts  were  in  dispute. 

Care  taJcen  hy  Members  of  the  Board  to  ascertain  Exact 
Facts.  —  The  care  taken  by  members  of  the  Board  to  ascertain 
the  exact  facts  is  shovni  in  many  of  the  cases ;  as,  for  example, 
in  the  case  of  IN'elson  v.  Employers'  Liability  Assurance  Cor- 

1  Appealed  to  Supreme  Judicial  Court. 
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poration,  Ltd.,  in  wliicli  the  evidence  introduced  at  the  morning 
hearing  before  the  committee  of  arbitration  showed  that  the 
employee  was  clearly  not  entitled  to  compensation.  A  trip 
dowm  the  harbor,  in  a  tug  furnished  at  the  request  of  the  insurer 
by  the  employing  corporation,  and  a  visit  to  fellow  employees 
w^orking  on  several  dredgers,  proved  the  truth  of  the  employee's 
claim,  and  compensation  was  accordingly  awarded. 

Average  WeeJcly  Wages  of  Employee  lulio  worJced  only  a 
Short  Time.  - —  In  Regan  v.  Travelers  Insurance  Company  the 
average  weekly  wages  of  the  employee  were  determined  by 
obtaining  a  statement  of  the  wages  earned  by  a  fellow  employee, 
equally  competent,  who  was  "  employed  by  the  same  employer, 
in  the  same  grade."  This  was  necessary  on  account  of  the 
shortness  of  time  during  which  the  claimant  had  been  working 
for  her  employer. 

No  Right  to  deduct  Additional  Compensation.  —  In  Nichols 
V.  London  Guarantee  and  Accident  Company,  Ltd.,^  it  was 
held  that  the  insurer  did  not  have  the  right  to  deduct  from  the 
compensation  due  the  widow  the  additional  compensation  paid 
the  employee  before  death  on  account  of  the  "  loss  by  sev- 
erance "  of  a  finger. 

The  Board  recommends  that  the  Legislature  authorize  the 
publication  of  the  cases  passed  upon  by  committees  of  arbitra- 
tion, the  Industrial  Accident  Board  and  the  Supreme  Judicial 
Court,  during  the  year  ending  June  30,  1913,  as  a  public 
document. 

1  Appealed  to  Supreme  Judicial  Court. 
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SAFETY  AND  HEALTH  PROMOTION. 

Safety  and  health  for  the  wage  earner  means  steady  support 
for  his  family,  education  for  his  children  and  comforts  that 
the  family  would  otherwise  be  deprived  of  or  never  know. 

'New  conditions  have  arisen  in  the  industrial  life  of  America, 
conditions  that  make  for  progress  and  a  better  understanding 
between  employee  and  employer.  We  are  learning  that  we  are 
our  brother's  keeper  in  more  ways  than  one.  The  Industrial 
Accident  Board  has  found  that  under  the  Workmen's  Com- 
pensation Act  employers  are  as  anxious  to  see  that  their  em- 
ployees receive  all  the  benefits  that  they  are  entitled  to  as  are 
the  workmen  themselves. 

The  truth  of  the  often-quoted  saying  that  "  an  ounce  of  pre- 
vention is  worth  a  pound  of  cure  "  is  being  established  by  those 
industries  that  have  established  well-organized  and  systematic 
campaigns  of  safety,  thus  doing  remarkable  service  in  the  con- 
servation of  the  human  life.  The  last  five  years  have  seen 
some  notable  improvement  and  development  along  these  lines. 
It  is  not  the  intention  to  place  any  grievous  burden  on  em- 
ployers in  asking  them  to  comply  with  safety  and  health  re- 
quirements. In  many,  if  not  in  most,  cases  safety  devices  can 
be  largely  made  in  the  workshop  of  the  employer  or  by  a 
carpenter  or  a  sheet-iron  worker,  while  improved  health  con- 
ditions mean  a  better  and  a  larger  output  for  the  employer. 
The  expense  is  hardly  to  be  thought  of  when  the  results  to  be 
obtained  are  considered.  Safety  and  health  of  his  employees 
mean  for  the  employer  the  continuous  service  of  trained  em- 
ployees, thus  preventing  waste  of  material  and  a  shortage  in 
output.  In  every  instance  where  it  has  been  faithfully  tried, 
the  employers  would  never  consent  to  return  to  their  old-time 
methods,  where  carelessness,  improper  conditions,  unguarded 
machinery,  poor  light,  poor  ventilation  and  poor  sanitary  con- 
ditions all  spelled  waste  with  capital  letters. 

By  the  reduction  in  the  number  of  accidents  and  a  lessening 
of  their  severity,  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  in  insurance 
premiums,   now   paid  because   of   present   conditions,    will   be 
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saved;  just  as  fire  insurance  premiums  are  most  materially 
reduced  for  those  who  take  steps  to  safeguard  against  fire. 

Nearly  one-half  of  the  money  now  spent  for  workmen's  com- 
pensation insurance  can  be  saved  to  the  employers,  while  the 
wage  earners  will  save  the  loss  of  the  half -wages  they  now  lose 
when  under  compensation,  for  they  will  not  be  injured  and 
will  therefore  keep  at  work  continuously  instead  of  suifering 
pain  personally,  and  their  families  privation,  if  not  actual 
want.  Through  this  saving,  other  and  material  benefits  will 
accrue  to  the  employees. 

The  present  source  of  social  waste  runs  into  enormous  figures. 
It  is  estimated,  by  those  who  have  made  a  study  of  industrial 
accidents,  that  50  per  cent,  or  more  of  such  accidents  are 
preventable ;  25  per  cent.,  judging  from  experience  in  those 
great  workshops  where  this  matter  has  been  given  most  serious 
attention,  can  be  prevented  by  the  adoption  of  safety  devices; 
from  25  to  40  per  cent,  can  be  eliminated  by  educational  work, 
instilling  the  safety  idea  into  the  minds  of  the  workers  and, 
in  fact,  of  all  the  people  in  this  Commonwealth. 

Taking  up  the  matter  of  accident  prevention,  let  us  see  what 
this  would  mean  to  Massachusetts  if  this  50  per  cent,  of  waste 
could  be  eliminated.  There  were  474  deaths  from  industrial 
accidents  during  the  year  beginning  with  July  1,  1912,  and 
ending  on  June  30,  1913.  During  the  same  period  there  were 
89,694  accidents  rej)orted  to  the  Industrial  Accident  Board. 
There  were  10,568  accidents  which  resulted  in  the  laying  up 
of  the  worker  for  a  period  of  from  two  to  four  weeks.  There 
were  10,540  accidents  which  resulted  in  laying  up  the  worker 
through  total  incapacity  during  a  period  of  from  four  weeks 
to  six  months.  If  one-half  these  accidents  were  preventable, 
nearly  250  lives  might  have  been  saved  and  the  wage  earners 
in  250  families  would  still  be  at  work  providing  for  those 
dependent  upon  them,  while  an  army  of  emplo^^ees  would  have 
been  kept  at  work  all  the  time  instead  of  being  laid  up  and 
entirely  or  partially  incapacitated  through  accidents  that  were 
preventable.  There  were  165,255  weeks'  work  lost  during  that 
year  and  3,855  persons  were  constantly  disabled  during  that 
entire  period. 

Under  the  Workmen's  Compensation  Act  practically  $1,677,- 
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380.82  was  paid  out  during  the  first  year  for  compensation 
and  medical  attendance  under  this  act.  It  is  estimated  that 
the  cost  of  insurance  under  the  act  during  this  same  period 
was  $4,000,000.  If  the  compensation  and  medical  treatment 
alone  could  have  been  reduced  50  per  cent.  $838,690.41  would 
have  been  saved  to  the  employers  of  Massachusetts. 

Turning  for  a  moment  to  the  subject  of  occupational  diseases. 
Dusty  trades,  industrial  poisons  and  occupational  diseases  are 
responsible  for  an  annual  loss  in  the  United  States  of  $750,- 
000,000  through  needless  diseases  and  disablement,  and  Massa- 
chusetts has  her  proportion  of  this  enormous  waste.  The  great 
majority  of  wage  earners  spend  at  least  one-third  of  every 
twenty-four  hours  in  the  factory,  mill  or  shop.  Conditions  in 
many  of  them  are  such  that  the  worker  is  unable  to  attain 
fullest  efficiency  by  reason  of  the  conditions  which  surround 
him,  and  this  has  a  direct  bearing  upon  the  number  of  accidents 
or  the  quantity  of  the  output  per  worker.  All  this  imposes  an 
additional  burden  on  the  taxpayer,  and  increased  expenditures 
in  our  cities  and  towns  in  the  departments  of  health,  charity, 
education  and  police.  It  has  a  direct  bearing  upon  the  cost 
of  production,  and  it  vitally  affects  the  pocketbook  nerve  of 
the  employer  through  high  insurance  premium  rates  under  the 
Workmen's  Compensation  Act,  and  through  a  diminished  out- 
put and  a  lack  of  efficiency,  due  to  unsanitary  conditions, 
overcrowded  and  ill-planned  workshops  and  a  lowering  of  the 
vitality  of  the  workers,  so  that  they  are  incapable  of  producing 
the  best  results,  thus  limiting  the  output  and  increasing  its 
cost. 

As  an  example  of  what  can  be  accomplished  by  means  of 
accident  prevention  through  the  adoption  of  safety  devices  and 
the  formation  of  safety  organizations  in  shops  and  industrial 
hygiene,  may  be  cited  the  results  obtained  by  the  United  States 
Steel  Corporation,  which  was  the  leader  in  this  great  work  in 
this  country.  During  the  past  five  years  the  United  States 
Steel  Corporation  has  been  doing  a  wonderful  work  along  safety 
lines.  It  has  to-day  8,000  men  at  work  alive  and  well,  who, 
under  the  conditions  which  existed  six  years  ago,  would  have 
been  dead  and  buried.  In  this  work  the  employees  have  had 
a  prominent  part,   and  by  interesting  them  and  assigning  to 
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them  duties  and  responsibilities  in  tlie  accident  prevention 
movement  their  active  co-operation  has  been  secured.  The 
ISTorth  Western  Railroad,  vs^hich  was  the  pioneer  of  safety  work 
along  railroads,  is  saving  $817  per  day  as  the  result  of  their 
safety  work,  at  a  cost  not  exceeding  $100  a  day;  and  this  is 
based  on  conditions  which  existed  prior  to  the  time  when  this 
safety  work  was  first  taken  up. 

Mr.  Arthur  Williams,  President  of  the  American  Museum  of 
Safety,  in  a  recent  address,  stated  that  the  necessity  of  such 
educational  methods  would  be  understood  when  it  is  learned 
that  from  70  to  90  per  cent,  of  the  accidents  result  from  the 
carelessness  of  persons  injured.  Ignorance,  he  declared,  was 
resj)onsible  for  a  large  proportion  of  industrial  diseases  and 
contagious  epidemics.  As  an  exhibit  of  a  safety  campaign  con- 
ducted by  the  museum,  Mr.  Williams  cited  an  instance  of  a 
manufacturing  establishment  in  which  8,000  danger  spots  were 
removed  in  twelve  months  and  4,000  more  found  that  will  be 
removed.  It  is  to  Mr.  Williams'  knowledge  that  7,000  human 
beings  are  alive  to-day,  as  a  result  of  safety  improvements,  that 
would  not  have  been  alive  if  safety  conditions  existing  three 
years  ago  had  been  continued.  Accidents  kill  75,000  persons 
annually  and  maim  3,000,000  others  in  the  United  States,  and 
the  toll  of  casualties  is  in  excess  of  the  results  of  wars. 

These  figures  of  a  single  year  of  peaceful  industry  are  stag- 
gering, and  give  us  just  cause  to  inquire  why  we  should  be 
so  far  behind  in  conserving  the  life  and  health  of  the  industrial 
worker. 

The  Commonwealth  has,  through  its  General  Court,  passed 
legislation  that  will  bring  these  conditions  to  an  end.  In  order 
to  do  so  effectively  and  without  the  employment  of  harsh 
methods,  Massachusetts  depends  upon  the  hearty  and  loyal  co- 
operation of  both  employers  and  employees.  A  careless  em- 
ployer or  a  careless  workman  is  to  a  certain  extent  an  enemy 
to  the  community  and  to  society.  The  man  who  willfully 
touches  a  match  to  destroy  his  place  of  employment  by  fire, 
whether  he  be  employer  or  employee,  is  recognized  as  such  by 
all.  An  employer  who  refuses  to  reasonably  safeguard  the  life 
and  limbs  of  his  employees,  or  compels  them  to  work  under 
unsanitarv  and  unhealthful  conditions,  will  also  be  so  recog- 
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nized,  while  the  careless  workman  who  refuses  to  exercise  care, 
and  whose  carelessness  results  in  injury  to  himself  or  his 
fellow  worker,  will  find  himself  equally  under  the  ban.  We 
recognize  that  all  these  desirable  things  cost  money,  and  that 
employers  have  already  complained  of  the  burdens  put  upon 
them  through  legislation.  It  is  not  our  desire  to  add  to  these 
burdens,  but  to  point  out  a  way  to  lessen  those  already  being 
carried,  by  common  sense  methods  that  have  prevailed  in 
Europe  for  many  years. 

The  elimination  of  waste  means  decreased  cost  and  increased 
output.  The  saving  to  the  Commonwealth  through  the  admin- 
istration of  the  Workmen's  Compensation  Act,  in  lessened  court 
costs  and  the  reduced  calls  on  State,  county  and  municipal 
charity,  is  already  several  times  more  than  the  cost  of  admin- 
istering the  act. 

If  the  lives  of  hundreds  of  wage  earners  can  be  saved  annu- 
ally, and  the  prevention  of  thousands  of  serious  accidents  or 
cases  of  occupational  diseases  can  be  secured,  —  as  they  can  be 
through  the  agencies  the  Commonwealth  has  already  provided, 
—  much  in  a  material  way  will  have  been  contributed  to  society 
in  general,  and  thousands  of  homes  that  in  the  past  have  been 
saddened  by  these  preventable  accidents  and  diseases  will  no 
longer  know  the  pinch  and  suffering  occasioned  by  those  two 
great  enemies  of  society,  —  carelessness  and  waste. 

Dr.  W.  H.  Tolman,  director  of  the  American  Museum  of 
Safety,  in  his  book  on  "  Safety,"  says :  — 

Industrial  hygiene  now  occupies  the  same  plane  of  social  welfare  as 
general  hygiene.  Workmen  sui^ering  from  occupational  ailments  are 
also,  through  lowered  vitality,  rendered  more  susceptible  to  infectious 
diseases  by  which  the  general  health  of  an  entire  community  is  some- 
times imperiled. 

The  principles  of  industrial  hygiene  are  the  same  as  those  of  hygiene 
in  general.  The  ventilation,  heating,  lighting,  dust  removal  and  water 
supply  in  foundry,  mill  and  workshop  should  receive  the  same  care  and 
consideration  as  in  the  most  sanitary  dwelling. 

Unsanitary  workrooms  have  an  economic  bearing  on  the  output  of  a 
plant.  Sanitary  conditions  mean  that  the  employer  has  the  continuous 
service  which  results  in  the  fullest  co-operation.  The  small  outlay  for 
accident  prevention  and  better  health  conditions  is  always  very  quickly 
made  up  by  the  lessened  charges  for  accident  compensation  and  pay- 
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ments  for  sick  benefits.  The  larger  industries  have  their  own  lab- 
oratories for  testing  the  noxious  qualities  of  substances  and  for  new 
investigations.  But  for  the  thousands  of  smaller  plants  an  organiza- 
tion like  a  museum  of  safety  is  a  necessity,  for  only  from  such  a  source 
may  this  specialized  knowledge  be  secured. 

In  industry  there  are  certain  occupational  diseases  and  dangers  not 
met  with  in  other  callings  and  professions;  among  these  may  be  men- 
tioned the  dangers  to  health  due  to  industrial  poisons,  such  as  lead, 
antimony,  mercury,  phosphorus,  etc.,  and  to  the  animal,  vegetable, 
fiber,  mineral  and  metal  dusts  encountered  in  the  various  trades. 

The  prevention  of  ocevipational  diseases  is  not  merely  a  social  duty, 
—  the  duty  of  every  man  toAvards  his  brother  man.  Economic  consid- 
eration and  the  world's  competitive  struggle  make  it  imperative  that 
the  health  and  streng-th  of  our  wage  earners  be  maintained  at  the  highest 
point  of  efficiency  for  the  maximum  period.  Those  familiar  with  the 
subject  of  industrial  h3^giene  recognize  the  value  of  healthy,  skilled 
workers.  The  means  used  to  promote  the  health  of  workers,  therefore, 
are  worth  many  times  over  what  they  cost  the  employer  in  money, 
time  and  thought. 

For  example,  work  in  foundries  and  their  various  branches  is  gen- 
erally of  a  complex  nature,  and  because  of  this  conditions  vary  in 
different  shops  and  localities. 

Of  first  importance  in  depriving  the  management  of  continuous  serv- 
ice at  high  efficiency  are  pulmonary  and  bronchial  troubles,  tuberculosis 
in  its  various  forms,  diphtheria,  hernia,  rheumatism,  heart  and  kidney 
troubles.  Then  follow  burns,  bruises,  sprains  and  internal  injuries. 
Causes  for  the  ailments  first  mentioned  are  poorly  lighted,  ventilated 
and  heated  shops,  unsanitary  lockers,  washing  facilities  and  water- 
closets,  besides  lack  of  room  for  drying  and  changing  clothing.  In- 
juries in  the  second  eategoiy  are  generally  due  to  insufficient  space, 
lack  of  inspection  of  mechanical  devices  and  improper  footwear  in  the 
ease  of  men  handling  molten  metal. 
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AIDS  TO  ACCIDENT  PREVENTION. 

The  Legislature  of  Massachusetts,  recognizing  the  economic 
value  of  the  conservation  of  life  and  limb  by  accident  preven- 
tion in  the  form  of  safeguards  and  educational  methods,  and 
the  conservation  of  health  through  a  study  of  occupational 
diseases,  placed  the  responsibility  for  bringing  about  better  con- 
ditions in  industry  upon  the  Joint  Board,  consisting  of  the 
Board  of  Labor  and  Industries  and  the  Industrial  Accident 
Board,  and  has  given  power  to  the  Joint  Board  to  order  the 
installation  of  safety  devices  and  to  make  rules  and  regulations 
covering  occupational  diseases.  Through  the  inspectors  of  both 
Boards  this  work  is  to  be  carried  on  under  proper  direction,  but 
the  active  co-operation  of  employers  and  employees  is  absolutely 
required  in  order  that  the  best  results  may  be  obtained.  In 
order  that  this  work  may  be  carried  on  to  the  best  advantage, 
it  has  been  decided  that  the  Industrial  Accident  Board  shall 
establish  a  museum  of  safety  which  shall  be  a  clearing  house  for 
information  in  regard  to  these  important  matters. 

In  nearly  every  important  European  country  these  museums 
are  considered  among  the  best  educational  features  for  accident 
prevention  work.  The  American  Museum  of  Safety,  in  New 
York,  which  is  affiliated  with  all  the  European  Safety  Museums, 
is  the  only  one  in  the  United  States  to-day,  and  has  done  a 
wonderful  work  under  its  director,  Dr.  W.  H.  Tolman.  It 
simplifies  greatly  the  work  of  the  inspectors  because  there  are 
exhibited  safety  appliances  of  all  kinds,  covering  practically 
every  grade  of  hazard,  and  a  manufacturer  can  select  from 
among  the  devices  thus  exhibited  such  as  will  meet  his  need, 
and  this*  avoids  the  indorsement  or  advocacy  on  the  part  of  the 
inspectors  of  any  particular  safety  device.  Here  must  be  col- 
lected the  results  of  the  best  shop  practices  at  home  and  abroad. 
It  is  a  new  work  that  the  employers  of  Massachusetts  must  now 
engage  in,  and  one  which  the  Industrial  Accident  Board  wishes 
to  make  as  little  burdensome  as  possible,  consistent  with  the 
carrying  out  of  the  spirit  and  intent  of  the  law. 

Through  such  a  Museum  of  Safetv  much 'information  can  be 
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sent  out  to  the  industrialists  of  the  Commonwealth.  Here  thej 
can  come  and  see  just  what  types  of  guard  have  been  found 
best  fitted,  by  actual  use  in  daily  shop  practice,  to  meet  their 
requirements.  From  the  Museum  of  Safety  can  go  men  trained 
to  talk  safety  methods  with  manufacturers,  to  illustrate,  by 
lantern  slides  and  moving  pictures,  to  the  workers  the  dangers 
that  confront  them  in  their  every-day  work,  and  how  they  can 
be  avoided.  How  to  organize  shop  committees  on  safety  in 
different  plants,  committees  consisting  of  managers,  superin- 
tendents, foremen  and  workmen,  can  be  explained  and  worked 
out,  for  it  is  the  human  element,  after  all,  that  is  to  accomplish 
the  greater  part  of  this  safety  work. 

Second,  lectures  and  stereopticon  and  moving-picture  slides 
are  considered  among  the  very  best  methods  of  securing  intelli- 
gent co-operation  on  the  part  of  the  public  and  of  the  workers, 
by  illustrating  the  dangers  that  constantly  confront  a  large  part 
of  our  working  population. 

Third,  education  in  the  schools.  This  has  been  tried  out 
most  successfully  in  the  Borough  of  Brooklyn  by  the  American 
Museum  of  Safety,  and  is  to  be  carried  on  in  every  public  school 
in  'New  York  City,  and  the  results  already  obtained  have 
demonstrated  the  great  value  of  beginning  early  to  instill  into 
the  minds  of  children  the  safety  habit. 

It  is  admitted  by  safety  experts  and  engineers  that  the  mere 
installing  of  safety  devices  will  not  bring  the  proper  results 
unless  we  secure  the  hearty  co-operation  of  superintendents, 
foremen  and  workers  themselves,  and  shop  committees  embrac- 
ing all  three  bring  about  the  best  results. 

Under  the  first  heading  of  safety  devices,  if  we  go  at  once 
to  the  fountain  head,  we  can  accomplish  more  in  a  given  space 
of  time  than  in  any  other  way,  that  is,  by  insisting  that  manu- 
facturers of  machinery  shall  put  on  effective  safety  appliances 
before  the  machines  have  left  the  factory.  Several  States  have 
already  passed  laws  upon  this  matter,  requiring  that  machines 
coming  into  that  State  from  outside  manufacturers,  or  machines 
put  on  the  market  by  manufacturers  within  the  State,  shall  be 
equipped  with  safety  devices  before  they  are  forwarded  to  their 
purchasers.    Some  machinery  manufacturers  have  already  done 
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this  from  their  own  initiative,  just  as  some  plants  have  already 
been  made  safe  by  use  of  safety  appliances  from  their  own 
initiative,  or  as  the  result  of  suggestions  by  insurance  inspectors. 

Second,  the  guarding  of  the  principal  danger  points  which 
may  be  roughly  classed  as  belts,  projecting  set  scrcAvs  and 
gears  that  are  common  to  all  industries.  Engineering  experts 
recognize  the  fact  "  that  all  power  generators,  transmission  sys- 
tems and  operative  machines  are  composed  of  certain  well- 
known  mechanical  elements,  few  in  number  though  countless 
in  variation  of  form  and  method  of  application.  By  requiring 
these  few  elements  to  be  properly  safeguarded  the  entire  field 
is  covered  without  danger  of  accidental  omission  and  with  the 
certainty  of  including  all  new  machinery  that  hmnan  ingenuity 
can  at  present  anticipate." 

The  insistence  on  fire  drill  and  fire-extinguishing  and  fire- 
preventing  provisions  as  a  prevention  to  accidents  resulting 
from  fire,  —  this  should  apply  to  schools  as  well  as  business 
places,  —  and  the  equipment  of  buildings,  used  in  common 
with  many  tenants  for  manufacturing  purposes,  with  automatic 
fire  prevention  sprinklers,  fire  escapes  and  places  of  egress. 
For  example:  Under  fire  prevention  a  manufacturer  in 
Worcester,  who  is  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  clothing,  took 
out  a  policy  in  one  of  the  large  insurance  companies  doing 
business  in  this  State.  The  insurance  company's  inspector 
found  100  girls  working  on  the  manufacture  of  clothing  in  a 
frame  building,  with  gasoline  stored  under  the  stairways,  with 
rags  in  the  basement,  with  no  fire  escapes,  and  with  two  inade- 
quate stairways,  both  dangerous.  He  was  told  that  unless  he 
put  in  fire  escapes  and  made  other  changes  his  policy  would 
be  cancelled.  He  treated  the  matter  with  absolute  indifference, 
and  the  company  was  compelled  to  cancel  his  policy  on  the 
ground  of  too  great  a  hazard.  The  Industrial  Accident  Board 
should  have  the  power,  in  a  case  like  this,  to  notify  all  insur- 
ance companies  not  to  write  this  risk  until  the  employer  had 
complied  with  suitable  requirements.  Such  conditions  as  this 
insurance  company  met  in  Worcester  can  be  found  in  several 
hundred  similar  cases  right  here  in  the  city  of  Boston,  and 
the  greatest  loss  of  life  in  industrial  establishments  in  America 
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during  the  past  ten  years  lias  occurred  in  industries  emploving 
large  numbers  of  women  where  there  were  practically  no  appli- 
ances for  the  prevention  of  fire  or  proper  methods  of  egress 
that  could  be  safely  used  in  case  of  fire. 

We  must  make  the  obligation  to  safeguard  (and  this  includes 
sanitation  and  industrial  hygiene)  rest  upon  the  employers  and 
the  machinery  makers,  and  not  upon  the  inspectors,  who  can 
never  be  other  than  occasional  skilled  visitor,  reporter  and 
adviser.  Special  bulletins  of  various  trade  risks,  and  their 
practical  remedies  such  as  are  already  sent  out  by  the  National 
Association  of  Manufacturers,  the  National  Civic  Federation 
and  through  other  agencies,  should  form  a  part  of  our  educa- 
tional task. 

Factory  accidents  have  been  defined  by  Mr.  John  Calder, 
and  assigned  to  the  following  causes :  Ignorance ;  carelessness ; 
unsuitable  clothing;  insufficient  lighting;  dirty  and  obstructed 
work  places;  neglect  of  fire  precautions;  defects  of  machinery 
and  structures;  absence  of  safeguards  and  of  safe-working 
supervision. 

As  an  example  of  the  bad  results  due  to  lack  of  proper  in- 
struction, the  case  of  an  intelligent  Swede  may  be  cited,  who, 
because  of  insufficient  instruction  in  the  operation  of  a  No.  211 
automatic  locker,  received  an  injury  which  necessitated  the 
severance  of  four  fingers,  only  one  phalanx  of  the  forefinger  and 
the  thumb  of  the  right  hand  being  saved.  He  stated  that,  with 
only  a  limited  understanding  of  the  English  language,  he  was 
taken  into  the  box  factory  and  taught  how  to  operate  the  auto- 
matic locker.  After  three  days  with  a  teacher  he  was  put  to  work 
alone.  Within  an  hour  afterwards,  while  taking  stock  out  of  the 
machine,  his  hand  was  drawn  into  the  knives  and  the  injuries 
noted  were  sustained.  Had  he  been  familiar  with  the  operation 
of  the  locker  and  had  gained  the  necessary  experience  from 
familiarity  and  work  he  would  have  been  able  to  save  himself. 
A  simple  movement  of  his  foot,  throwing  off  the  power,  would 
have  stopped  the  machine  in  time  to  have  avoided  even  a 
slight  injury.  The  importance  of  adequate  instruction  and 
familiarity  with  the  machinery  on  which  employees  work  is 
emphasized  by  this  injury. 
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The  instruction  of  foremen  and  the  placing  of  responsibility 
for  accidents  in  their  department  upon  them  means  more  in- 
creased safety  than  even  the  installation  of  safety  devices.  Add 
to  this  the  education  of  the  workmen,  and  the  securing  of  the 
hearty  co-operation  of  workmen,  foremen  and  superintendents, 
and  the  bulk  of  the  work  is  well  on  the  way  to  accomplishment. 
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A  TEST   OF  INSURANCE  EFFICIENCY. 

Tlie  Board  submits  in  the  accompanying  table  the  result  of 
a  test  of  insurance  efficiency  under  the  Workmen's  Compensa- 
tion Act  with  regard  to  the  furnishing  of  medical  attendance 
and  the  payment  of  compensation,  all  insurance  companies 
being  requested  to  file  a  report  giving  this  information  on  all 
accidents  reported  during  the  week  beginning  'Nov.  10,  1913. 

This  request  was  mailed  on  Dec.  11,  1913,  and  all  the  com- 
panies, with  two  exceptions,  promptly  filed  their  replies.  A 
second  request,  dated  Dec.  30,  1913,  failed  to  bring  a  report 
from  the  dilatory  companies,^  and  on  Jan.  22,  1914,  when  the 
table  was  finally  closed,  the  returns  from  the  companies  referred 
to  were  not  on  file  at  the  office  of  the  Board. 

The  act  requires  that  compensation  be  paid  injured  em- 
ployees at  the  end  of  the  twenty-first  day  after  the  injury,  and 
the  Board  has  set  up  as  an  ideal  of  insurance  efficiency  the 
actual  payment  of  the  compensation  on  the  date  it  became  due. 
The  table  shows  that  the  average  number  of  days  elapsing  from 
the  time  of  the  injury  to  the  actual  date  of  the  payment  of 
compensation  is  twenty-five,  the  greater  number  being  made  on 
time,  and  the  delay  in  the  exceptional  cases  usually  being 
caused  by  the  failure  of  the  employee  to  call  at  the  place  desig- 
nated by  the  company  and  receive  his  compensation.  This  is 
regarded  as  a  good  showing  on  the  part  of  the  insurers. 

It  will  be  noted  that  a  larger  number  of  accidents  were  re- 
ported to  the  Board  than  to  the  insurer ;  that  medical  services 
were  rendered  in  73.2  per  cent,  of  these  cases;  that  free  choice 
of  a  physician  was  allowed  the  injured  employees  in  29.7  per 
cent,  of  the  cases  in  which  medical  attendance  was  furnished; 
that  no  record  of  medical  expenses  was  obtainable  in  26.8  per 
cent,  of  the  cases;  and  that  15.7  per  cent,  of  the  accidents 
reported  to  insurers  incapacitated  employees  beyond  the  first 
two  weeks  after  the  injury. 

Number  of  accidents  reported  to  Board,      .....    1.452 
Xumber  reported  to  insurers,        .......    1,203 

>  American  Mutual  Liability  Insurance  Company  and  Contractors  Mutual  Liability  Insur- 
ance Company. 
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Excess  reported  to  Board  and  not  to  insurers, 
Number  of  employees  incapacitated  over  two  weeks,  . 
Number  of  days  elapsing  before  compensation  was  paid, 
Number  of  eases  in  which  medical  services  were  furnished 
Medical  services  by  employee's  doctor. 
Medical  services  by  employer's  doctor, 
Medical  services  by  insurer's  doctoi',     . 

First-aid  services, 

Nature  of  medical  services  not  specified, 
No  record  of  medical  sei'vices  available, 
Medical  services  by  hospitals. 


249 
189 

25 
881 
262 
271 
228 

21 

39 
322 

60 
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CITIES  AND  COUNTIES  UNDER  THE  ACT. 

The  following  is  the  list  of  cities  and  counties  which  have 
accepted  chapter  807,  Acts  of  1913,  as  recorded  in  the  office 
of  the  Secretary  of  State.  All  laborers,  workmen  and  mechanics 
employed  by  these  cities  and  counties,  who  receive  personal 
injuries  arising  out  of  and  in  the  course  of  their  employment, 
are  entitled  to  the  compensation  provided  under  the  Workmen's 
Compensation  Act.  These  cities  and  towns  are  not  required  to 
insure  in  order  to  pay  the  compensation  provided,  but  agree- 
ments in  regard  to  compensation  and  settlement  receipts  cover- 
ing the  payments  made  tmder  the  act  must  be  filed  with  the 
Board  for  approval.  The  Board  will  have  the  same  super- 
vision over  payments  made  by  cities  and  counties  to  injured 
employees  as  it  has  over  insurance  companies  transacting  busi- 
ness under  the  statute. 


Returns  of  Votes  cast  upon  the  Question  of  the  Acceptance  or  Rejec- 
tion of  Chapter  807  of  the  Acts  of  1913,  being,  "An  Act  to  pro- 
vide for  compensating  Certain  Public  Employees  for  Injuries 
sustained  in  the  Course  of  their  Employment,"  submitted  to  the 
Voters  of  the  Several  Cities  at  the  Municipal  Election  of  1913. 


Cities. 


Date  of  Action. 


Re.sult  of  Action. 


Yes. 


No. 


Beverly, 

Boston,   . 

Brockton, 

Cambridge, 

Chelsea,  . 

Chicopee, 

Everett,  . 

Fall  River, 

Fitchburg, 

Gloucester, 

Haverhill, 

Holyoke, 

Lawrence, 

Lowell,    . 

Lynn, 


Dec. 

9, 

1913, 

Jan. 

13, 

1914, 

Not  returned. 

Election 

in  March, 

Dec. 

9, 

1913. 

Not  returned, 

Dec. 

9, 

1913,       . 

Dec. 

2, 

1913,       . 

Dee. 

2 

1913,       . 

Deo. 

2 

1913,        . 

Dec. 

2, 

1913, 

Dec. 

2, 

1913, 

Dec. 

9. 

1913, 

Dec. 

9, 

1913, 

Dec. 

9. 

1913,       . 

Accepted, 
Accepted , 


Accepted , 

Accepted, 
Accepted, 
Accepted, 
Accepted, 
Accepted, 
Accepted, 
Accepted, 
Accepted, 
Accepted, 


1,721 
45,547 


3,016 

2,204 
6,624 
3,112 
1,712 
4,035 
4,448 
5,749 
8,422 
9,102 


452 
12,614 


497 

594 
2,804 
994 
679 
1,280 
1,337 
1,964 
3,063 
3,189 
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Heturns  of  Votes  cast  upon  the  Question  of  the  Acceptance  or  Rejec- 
tion of  Chapter  807  of  the  Acts  of  1913,  etc.  —  Con. 


Cities.                        Date  of  Action. 

Result  of  Action. 

Yes. 

No. 

Maiden 

Dec.    9,  1913. 

Accepted,   . 

3,539 

1,001 

Marlborough, 

Dec.   2,  1913, 

Accepted,   . 

1,312 

595 

Medford, 

Dec.   9,  1913, 

Accepted,   . 

1,805 

491 

Melrose,  . 

Dec.   9,  1913, 

Accepted,   . 

1,530 

608 

New  Bedford, 

Dec.    2,  1913, 

Accepted,   . 

5,943 

2,952 

Newbury  port, 

Dec.    9,  1913, 

Accepted,   . 

1,254 

513 

Newton, 

Dec.   9,  1913, 

Accepted,   . 

2,954 

912 

North  Adams, 

Dec.  16,  1913, 

Accepted,  . 

1,712 

586 

Northampton, 

Dec.   2,  1913, 

Accepted,   . 

1,364 

549 

Pittsfield, 

Dec.    2,  1913, 

Accepted,   . 

2,266 

836 

Quincy,  . 

Dec.    2,  1913,       . 

Accepted,   . 

2,436 

1,010 

Salem,     . 

Dec.   9,  1913, 

Accepted,   . 

3,714 

1,337 

Somerville, 

Dec.   9,  1913, 

Accepted,  . 

5,561 

1,524 

Springfield, 

Dec.   2,  1913, 

Accepted,    . 

5,715 

1,241 

Taunton, 

"£ 

Dec.    2,  1913, 

Accepted,   . 

2,649 

1,174 

Waltham, 

Dec.   2,  1913, 

Accepted,   . 

2,409 

857 

Woburn, 

Dec.   9,  1913, 

Accepted,   . 

1,640 

444 

Worcester, 

Dec.    9,  1913, 

Accepted,   . 

11,055 

3,154 

Returns  of  the  Total  Number  of  Votes  cast  upon  the  Question  of  the 
Acceptance  or  Rejection  of  Chapter  807  of  the  Acts  of  1913,  being 
"  An  Act  to  provide  for  compensating  Certain  Public  Employees 
for  Injuries  sustained  in  the  Course  of  their  Employment,"  sub- 
mitted to  the  Voters  of  the  Several  Counties  of  the  Commonwealth 
at  the  State  Election  held  Nov.  4,  1913,  and  canvassed  by  the 
County  Commissioners. 


County. 


Yes. 


No. 


Barnstable, 
Berkshire,    . 
Bristol, 
Dukes, 
Essex,  . 
Franklin,     , 
Hampden,   . 
Hampshire, 
Middlesex,  . 
Nantucket, 
Norfolk, 
Plymouth,  . 
Suffolk, 
Worcester,    . 


Not  returned. 

_ 

6,210 

2,059 

17,656 

6,786 

Not  returned. 

- 

33,277 

11,700 

2,811 

956 

16,149 

4,423 

4,127 

1,603 

53,049 

16,704 

246 

66 

14,168 

4,329 

Not  returned. 

- 

52,073 

12,777 

26,992 

7,911 
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SETTLEMENTS  IN  FATAL  INJURY  CASES  BY  NON-INSURED 

EMPLOYERS. 

A  study  of  Table  1  will  show,  first,  that  dependents  of 
fatally  injured  workmen  who  are  not  insured  under  the  Work- 
men's Compensation  Act  are  inadequately  provided  for,  receiv- 
ing slightly  more  on  the  average  than  one-third  of  the  amount 
paid  dependents  in  the  same  position  under  said  act;  second, 
that  a  grave  injustice  is  being  perpetrated  upon  the  widows  and 
orphans  of  these  non-insured,  fatally  injured  employees  by  the 
failure  on  the  part  of  their  employers  to  provide  adequately 
for  them  when  the  hazard  of  industry  claims  the  breadwinner 
as  a  victim ;  and  third,  that  the  average  age  at  which  fatalities 
overtake  these  employees  is  thirty-eight,  showing  not  only  that 
industry  is  wasteful  both  of  life  and  efficiency,  but  that  the 
families  of  these  fatally  injured  employees  are  deprived  of 
reasonable  compensation  at  a  period  of  life  when  the  supporting 
member  of  the  family  is  approaching  the  peak  of  his  earning 
capacity. 

The  table  is  incomplete  because  of  the  inability  of  the  Board 
to  send  inspectors  to  inter\dew  parents,  widows,  orphans  and 
other  dependents  of  these  fatally  injured  employees,  the  facts 
being  gathered  by  correspondence  with  these  dependents.  The 
simple,  tabloid  presentation  of  these  facts  is  eloquent,  however, 
of  the  great  need  of  a  change  in  the  method  of  compensating 
dependents  of  victims  of  industrial  accidents  whose  employers 
fail  to  come  under  the  law.  Many  of  the  settlements  shown  in 
the  table  are  made  only  after  months  of  delay,  a  direct  depar- 
ture from  the  ideal  fostered  by  the  Workmen's  Compensation 
Act,  which  requires  the  payment  of  the  first  week's  compensa- 
tion to  the  widow  at  the  end  of  the  first  week  after  the  death 
of  the  employee.  In  all  but  the  exceptional  case  this  ideal  is 
accomplished  by  the  insurance  company  covering  the  risk,  and 
the  widow  or  other  dependent  is  in  receipt  of  the  compensa- 
tion due  in  accordance  with  the  Board's  idea  of  insurance  effi- 
ciency. Investigations  made  by  the  Board  indicate  that,  while 
the  dependents  are  not  as  well  situated  financially  as  before 
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the  death  of  the  insured  employee,  they  are  enabled  to  so  re- 
organize their  households  as  to  at  least  prevent  pauperism. 

Had  the  employees  covered  in  the  table  been  insured  under 
the  Workmen's  Compensation  Act,  a  total  of  $164,488  would 
have  been  due  for  burial  expenses,  or  as  payments  to  depend- 
ents. As  a  matter  of  fact,  only  $60,322.42  was  paid,  —  an 
average  payment  in  each  case  of  $701.42  as  against  an  average 
sum  due,  under  insurance,  of  $1,900.57.  The  total  number  of 
dependents  sur\'iving  these  fatally  injured,  non-insured  em- 
ployees is  208,  of  whom  54  are  widows,  113  children  and  41 
fathers,  mothers,  brothers  and  sisters,  the  average  payment  per 
dependent  being  $236. 

The  lack  of  uniformity  in  the  adjustment  of  claims  may  be 
noted  by  reference  to  the  table,  a  settlement  of  several  thousand 
dollars  being  agi'eed  upon  in  cases  where  no  dependents  were 
left,  while  in  other  cases,  where  the  liability  was  apparently  of 
equal  or  greater  weight,  and  widows  and  minor  children  survive, 
the  notation  is  made  of  "  no  settlement,"  or  a  ridiculously  low 
figure.  The  uniform  compensation  provided  under  the  Work- 
men's Compensation  Act  makes  such  settlements  impossible,  pro- 
viding automatically  for  the  payment  of  half  the  financial  loss 
suffered  by  the  death  of  the  employee  for  a  period  of  three 
hundred  weeks  from  the  date  of  the  injury. 
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WOMEN  WAGE  EARNERS. 

In  tlie  statistical  table  regarding  accidents  to  women  the  basic 
figures  were  taken  from  reports  made  to  the  Industrial  Acci- 
dent Board,  with  the  exception  of  the  number  of  employees, 
which  was  taken  from  the  "  Statistics  of  Manufactures  "  for 
the  year  1912.  'No  information  relating  to  the  number  of 
employees  was  available  for  many  of  the  classifications;  con- 
sequently, the  study  of  such  classifications  is  incomplete. 

Considering  the  relationship  between  the  percentage  of  em- 
ployees and  the  percentage  of  accidents  reported,  we  find  that 
in  all  but  three  groups  comparatively  fewer  women  than  men 
were  injured.  This  is  especially  true  in  the  following,  in  which 
the  difference  between  the  percentage  of  women  employed  and 
women  injured  is  from  15  to  50  per  cent.:  candy  makers, 
49 ;  straw  workers,  49 ;  silk  mills,  48 ;  broom  and  brush  makers, 
40;  rubber  factories,  39;  linen  mills,  32;  other  papers,  31; 
knitting  mills,  28 ;  button  makers,  28 ;  other  chemical  workers, 
26;  paper  and  pulp  mills,  26;  cotton  mills,  24;  box  makers 
(paper),  23  ;  woolen  mills,  19  ;  trunk  makers,  19  ;  shoe  factories, 
18;  soap  makers,  18;  carpet  mills,  17;  printing  and  publishing 
establishments,  17 ;  other  miscellaneous  industries,  17.  Of 
candy  makers,  74  per  cent,  were  women,  to  whom  25  per  cent, 
of  the  accidents  occurred;  of  the  straw  workers,  60  per  cent, 
were  women,  to  whom  11  per  cent,  of  the  accidents  occurred; 
in  the  silk  mills  women  made  up  69  per  cent,  of  the  em- 
ployees, to  whom  21  per  cent,  of  the  accidents  occurred;  of 
the  brush  and  broom  workers,  women  comprised  55  per  cent, 
of  the  employees,  to  whom  15  per  cent,  of  the  accidents 
occurred;  25  per  cent,  of  the  trunk  makers  were  women, 
to  whom  6  per  cent,  of  the  accidents  occurred;  26  per 
cent,  of  the  soap  makers  were  women,  to  whom  8  per  cent,  of 
the  accidents  occurred.  The  three  exceptions  mentioned  above 
are  the  clothing  makers,  fruit  and  vegetable  canners  and  pre- 
servers and  harness  and  saddle  makers ;  in  these  there  is  a  small 
percentage  of  women  employees,  with  a  large  percentage  of 
accidents  to  them.     Women  comprise  37  per  cent,  of  the  cloth- 
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ing  makers,  with  54  per  cent,  of  the  accidents  j  26  per  cent,  of 
the  fruit  canners,  etc.,  with  85  per  cent,  of  the  accidents,  and 
25  per  cent,  of  harness  and  saddle  makers,  with  32  per  cent,  of 
the  accidents. 

In  the  following  industries  the  percentages  of  women  em- 
ployed and  women  injured  were  fairly  equal,  the  difference 
being  15  per  cent,  or  less.  These  were  the  corset  makers,  not 
specified  industries,  makers  of  blank  books,  etc.,  sail,  awning 
and  tent  makers,  other  food  preparers,  copper  and  tin  plate 
factories,  watch  and  clock  factories,  not  specified  textiles, 
bakeries  and  foundries.  Seven  thousand  five  hundred  and  forty, 
or  8.4  per  cent,  of  the  total  number  of  accidents  reported, 
occurred  to  women,  and  considering  only  the  industries  in 
which  accidents  to  women  were  reported,  8.9  per  cent,  of  them 
were  to  women. 

In  1  of  the  20  industries  reporting  1,000  or  more  accidents, 
we  find  women  making  up  a  fair  proportion  of  the  number  of 
employees.  The  wholesale  and  retail  trade  heads  the  list  with 
7,541  accidents,  1,060  of  them  to  women.  Unfortunately, 
there  are  no  statistics  showing  the  number  of  employees  in  this 
classification.  In  cotton  and  woolen  mills,  shoe  and  rubber 
factories,  paper  and  pulp  mills,  in  not  specified  manufacturing 
industries  and  other  miscellaneous  industries,  employees  are 
made  up  of  from  24  to  47  per  cent,  of  women,  to  whom  from 
8  to  22  per  cent,  of  the  accidents  occurred. 

The  most  hazardous  of  the  group,  so  far  as  women  are  con- 
cerned, seem  to  be  foundries,  other  iron  and  steel  workers,  other 
metal  workers,  not  specified  and  miscellaneous  industries,  where 
women  make  up  from  1.6  to  26  per  cent,  of  the  employees, 
with  from  .8  to  9  per  cent,  of  the  accidents,  and  the  shoe  fac- 
tories and  woolen  mills  following,  in  which  women  make  up 
34  and  39  per  cent,  of  the  employees,  respectively,  with  16  and 
20  per  cent,  of  the  accidents.  The  least  hazardous  are  the  rub- 
ber factories,  paper  and  pulp  mills  and  cotton  mills. 

Of  all  the  industries  in  which  women  make  up  5  per  cent. 
or  more  of  the  total  employees,  the  least  hazardous  are  the 
candy  and  straw  factories  and  silk  mills.  The  most  hazardous 
were  the  clothing  makers,  fruit  and  vegetable  canners,  harness 
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and  saddle  makers,  not  specified  textiles,  bakeries,  watch  and 
clock  factories,  other  iron  and  steel  workers,  other  wood  workers, 
other  food  preparers,  sail,  awning  and  tent  makers,  makers  of 
blank  books,  dyeing  and  finishing  textiles  and  print  works,  rope 
and  cordage  factories  and  paper  box  factories,  l^aturally,  the 
largest  percentage  of  accidents  to  women  was  among  the  corset 
makers,  of  whom  they  made  up  89  per  cent,  of  the  total  mimber 
employed. 

Only  one  fatality  arising  out  of  employment  was  reported 
among;  women. 
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A   GALLERY   OF   INJURED    EMPLOYEES. 

Photographs  of  a  number  of  injured  employees,  with  a  state- 
ment of  the  manner  in  which  their  injuries  were  received,  and, 
in  some  cases,  suggestions  for  the  prevention  of  similar  acci- 
dents, are  shown  in  the  pages  which  follow.  Principal  among 
the  causes  of  these  injuries  are  ignorance,  carelessness,  lack  of 
experience  in  the  operation  of  the  machines  with  which  they 
were  intrusted,  unsuitable  clothing,  defects  of  machinery  and  the 
absence  of  safeguards.  In  nearly  every  case  the  accident  was 
preventable. 

A  study  of  these  selected  injuries  shows  that  there  is  a  strong 
basis  for  the  statements  made  by  leading  safety  engineers  that 
50  per  cent,  of  all  the  accidents  which  occur  in  industry  can  be 
prevented,  one-third  by  the  use  of  practicable  and  accessible  safe- 
guards and  devices,  and  two-thirds  by  the  education  of  em- 
ployees to  the  constant  exercise  of  care,  and  the  co-operation  of 
employers  and  employees  in  the  movement  to  reduce  all  acci- 
dents to  a  minimum  by  the  constant  elimination  of  all  condi- 
tions which  make  such  accidents  possible. 

Every  serious  injury  which  results  in  the  permanent  partial 
incapacity  of  the  employee  for  work  brings  him  automatically 
under  the  Workmen's  Compensation  Act  for  the  full  period  of 
three  hundred  weeks  provided  by  the  statute  for  the  payment  of 
compensation  based  upon  half  the  difference  between  his  aver- 
age weekly  wages  at  the  time  of  the  injury  and  the  wages  which 
he  is  able  to  earn  thereafter. 

The  economic  loss  to  the  employee  and  his  family  by  reason 
of  preventable  accidents  is  enormous,  and  the  cost  to  the  insur- 
ance company  covering  the  employer  averages  over  $1,000  in 
every  case  of  permanent  partial  disablement.  It  is  but  a  simple 
matter  to  figure  the  ultimate  net  saving  to  the  employer  who 
safeguards  his  machinery  in  every  possible  way,  and  strengthens 
that  safeguard  by  instilling  the  "  safety  first  "  idea  into  the 
minds  of  all  his  employees  through  a  well-organized  system  of 
safety  education.  The  benefit  to  the  employee  and  his  family 
is  practically  incalculable. 
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No.  74017.  —  Boy  receives  Serious  Injury. 

Inexperienced  Worker  receives  Permanent  Disabling  Injury. 

This  sixteen-year-old  boy,  while  putting  starch  on  the  rolls  of  a  machine,  had 
his  hand  caught  between  the  rolls,  the  result,  as  shown  in  the  illustration,  being 
substantially  the  loss  of  the  use  of  the  hand.  He  was  a  helper  on  a  nougatine  and 
caramel  cutter  in  a  candy  factory  and  received  a  weekly  wage  of  $5. 

This  employee  was  born  in  Italy  and  speaks  only  broken  English  and  does  not 
understand  the  language  at  all.  Injuries  under  such  circumstances,  generally  due 
to  improper  instruction  in  the  use  and  operation  of  the  machine,  occur  frequently. 
What  would  be  regarded  as  proper  instruction  for  an  American  boy  of  the  same 
age  would  be  inadequate  for  this  employee.  Such  instructions,  when  given,  should 
be  thorough  and  fully  understood  by  the  learner.  The  use  of  an  interpreter  who 
could  properly  convey  the  instructions  is  always  advisable,  unless  the  instructor 
himself  speaks  the  language  of  the  learner. 

The  operation  of  machinery  by  boys  who  do  not  understand  the  dangers  of  their 
employment  often  results  in  serious  injuries.  Every  effort  should  be  made  to  reduce 
such  injuries  by  properly  instructing  the  employee  how  to  operate  the  machine 
and  avoid  its  dangers.  The  Travelers  Insurance  Company  is  the  insurer  in  this 
case. 
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No.  44180.  —  Anthrax  due  to  Infection. 

A  Brush  Maker  scratches  her  Face  and  Anthrax  supervenes. 

A  brush  drawer  scratched  her  face  in  close  proximity  to  the  left  eye  in  November, 
1912,  and  late  that  month  was  obliged  to  give  up  her  occupation  as  a  result  of  an 
affection  of  the  left  eye.  She  was  treated  privately  for  several  days  without  suc- 
cess, and  was  then  sent  to  a  hospital  for  further  treatment.  Her  face  and  eyes 
had  become  terribly  swollen,  and  total  blindness  ensued  for  a  considerable  length 
of  time.  A  careful  examination  led  to  a  diagnosis  of  anthrax,  due  to  infection  in 
handling  the  bristles  from  which  the  brushes  were  made.  Patient  and  skillful 
treatment  gradually  reduced  the  swelling,  but  the  left  eyelid  had  been  so  damaged 
that  in  March,  1913,  a  skin-graft  was  successfullj^  undertaken.  The  eye  itself  does 
not  respond  to  treatment,  and  in  June,  1913,  the  examining  specialist  reported  that 
"it  is  remarkable  that  the  patient  is  alive."  In  September,  1913,  the  examining 
specialist  reported  "increasing  stiffness  of  the  gi-afted  eyelid;  it  has  been  impos- 
sible for  her  to  close  the  eye  without  manual  aid,  and  the  eyelid  can  only  be  opened 
to  two-thirds  of  normal."  A  later  report  shows  that  the  patient's  condition  is 
somewhat  worse;  that  the  injured  eye  is  in  a  constant  state  of  lacrimation,  frequent 
massage  being  required  to  permit  of  the  closing  of  the  ej'elid ;  that  she  has  lost  con- 
siderable weight  and  is  very  much  dispirited. 

Anthrax  is  a  rare  disease  among  brush  makers  and  can  be  prevented  by  the 
observance  of  the  greatest  possible  care  on  the  part  of  the  worker.  The  insurer, 
the  Royal  Indemnity  Company,  is  pajnng  compensation  regularly  in  this  case. 
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No.  73359.  —  Hand  caught  in  Creasing  Machine. 

Youthful  Employee  sustains  Loss  of  Right  Hand  Above  Wrist. 

Inexperience  in  operating  the  machine  upon  which  he  was  engaged  was  the 
remote  cause  of  the  injury  to  this  sixteen-year-old  boy,  the  employee  only  having 
a  week's  experience  at  the  creasing  machine  when  the  injury  occurred. 

He  was  working  on  a  hand-power  Thompson  Cutting  and  Creasing  Press,  in  the 
carton  department  of  a  large  printing  establishment,  when  his  right  hand  was 
caught  in  the  press  in  some  unexplained  way,  tearing  it  so  badly  that  amputation 
became  necessary. 

It  is  stated  in  the  report  of  the  injury  that  it  is  not  possible  to  provide  a  guard 
or  other  safety  appliance  to  prevent  such  an  accident,  and  that  no  safety  appliance 
was  in  use  at  the  time  it  occurred. 

His  average  weekly  wages  were  $6,  and  he  received  the  minimum  of  $4  a  week 
during  his  total  incapacity  for  work  and  $4  a  week,  in  addition,  on  account  of  the 
amputation  of  the  hand,  for  a  period  of  fifty  weeks  after  the  injury.  The  employer 
was  covered  by  insurance  in  the  Massachusetts  Employees  Insurance  Association. 
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No.  30797.  —  Rubber  Worker  seriously  injured. 

Both  Hands  drawn  into  Rolls  or  "Rubber  Mill." 

This  employee  was  an  operator  on  a  "rubber  mill,"  and  was  engaged  at  his  work 
when  his  hands  were  drawn  into  the  rolls  and  badly  mangled,  necessitating  the 
amputation  of  three  fingers  of  each  hand,  as  shown  in  the  illustration. 

The  report  of  the  accident  shows  that  there  was  a  safety  device  attached  to  the 
rubber  mill  which  will  stop  it  at  any  time,  and  that  its  use,  in  this  case,  prevented 
a  more  serious  accident. 

The  insurer,  the  Massachusetts  Employees  Insurance  Association,  paid  compen- 
sation on  account  of  total  incapacity  for  work  and  the  specific  compensation  pro- 
vided by  the  act,  the  employee  being  provided  with  a  position  as  freight  elevator 
attendant  and  not  being  required  to  perform  manual  labor.  His  rate  of  wages 
at  the  time  of  the  injury  was  $10,  and  the  new  rate  is  $9,  entitling  him  to  partial 
incapacity  under  section  10,  Part  II.  of  the  act. 
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No.  52743.  —  Coal  Shoveler's  Hand  mangled. 

Caught  between  Bucket  of  Coal  and  Stanchion  of  Barge. 

The  report  of  the  injury  states  that  the  employee,  a  coal  shoveler,  had  his  left 
hand  on  the  coal  bucket  as  engineer  raised  the  bucket.  The  bucket  swung  and 
caught  the  coal  shoveler's  hand  between  it  and  stanchion  of  barge,  with  the  result 
that  the  hand  was  so  badly  mangled  that  all  but  the  thumb  had  to  be  amputated. 

Injuries  of  this  character  can  be  avoided  by  the  exercise  of  greater  care  in  accept- 
ing and  acting  upon  signals,  so  that  workers  will  be  out  of  range  of  swinging  buckets, 
loads  or  weights. 

The  Employers'  Liability  Assurance  Corporation  was  the  insurer  in  this  case 
and  paid  compensation  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  act. 
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No.  59586.  —  Expert  Piano  Worker  injured. 

Finger  Cut  on  Irregular  Molder.     Bad  Condition  remedied  at  Suggestion 
OF  Impartial  Physician. 

This  highly  paid  piano  worker,  while  engaged  in  operating  an  irregular  molder, 
attempted  to  push  the  stock  across  the  knife  when  the  knife  struck  the  end  grain 
and  forced  the  stock  out  of  his  grasp.  His  hand  slipped  and  the  revolving  knife 
cut  thumb  badly,  fracturing  it  in  two  places  as  well.  No  guard  had  been  provided, 
otherwise  the  accident  would  not  have  occurred. 

The  employee  was  left  with  a  bad  condition  of  the  thumb  following  the  injury. 
The  bone  of  the  first  joint  of  the  thumb  was  removed,  leaving  the  nail  pulp  and  the 
loose  flesh,  scarred  and  sensitive,  behind.  The  impartial  examining  physician 
recommended,  "for  the  best  interest  of  the  man,  to  get  him  back  to  work  readilj% 
and,  to  guard  against  the  danger  of  future  infection  in  such  a  scar,  it  would  seem 
that  a  plastic  operation,  removing  the  nail  pulp,  freshening  the  space  represented 
by  the  puckered  scar  and  covering  the  end  of  the  stump  by  the  palmar  surface  of 
the  thumb,  would  be  advisable." 

The  picture  shows  the  injury  after  the  operation  referred  to,  and  the  emploj^ee 
is  back  again  in  industry,  earning  his  usual  wages.  The  Standard  Accident  Insur- 
ance Company  is  the  insurer  in  this  case. 
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No.  10134.  —  Permanently  disabled  for  Life. 

Employee  was  digging  up  Charges  of  Dynamite  when  Explosion  occurred. 

This  employee  was  a  day  laborer  who  was  engaged  in  digging  up  dynamite  charges 
which  had  been  put  in  place  in  the  course  of  blasting  operations  and  had  failed  to 
explode.  While  in  the  performance  of  this  work  one  of  the  charges  exploded, 
and  his  left  hand  was  completely  blown  off  at  the  wrist,  while  the  thumb,  fourth 
and  fifth  fingers  and  greater  part  of  the  palm  of  the  right  hand  were  blown  off. 
Two  months  after  the  accident  the  examining  physician  stated  that  "in  a  week  or 
two  he  will  be  as  well  as  he  will  ever  be." 

Since  the  employee  has  sustained  substantially  the  eciuivalent  of  the  loss  of  both 
hands,  he  is  regarded  as  being  permanently  totally  disabled,  and  will  receive  the 
limit  of  the  compensation  provided  for  by  the  .statute,  together  with  additional 
compensation  on  account  of  the  specific  injuries  sustained. 

All  who  handle  dynamite  and  other  explosives  should  be  taught  the  imperative 
need  of  extreme  care.  Such  injuries  can  be  prevented  only  by  the  exercise  of  great 
caution.     The  Royal  Indemnity  Company  is  the  insurer. 
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No.  4991.  —  Permanently  StiflE  Hand. 

Caused  by  Stone  crushing  Member  while  performing  his  Work. 

This  employee,  an  operator  of  an  air  drill,  had  his  right  hand  crushed  between 
two  stones  while  performing  his  work.  The  stone  had  been  insecurely  placed, 
and  slipping,  caused  the  injury  shown  in  the  illustration.  The  employee  had  per- 
manent partial  disabling  injuries,  the  condition  of  the  hand  preventing  him  from 
using  it  at  his  usual  employment  again.  The  exercise  of  due  care  in  placing  the 
stone  upon  which  the  drilling  was  being  performed,  would  have  prevented  this 
injury. 

The  employee  is  receiving  compensation  in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  the  act, 
the  Fidelity  and  Deposit  Company  of  Maryland  being  the  insurer. 
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No.  61682.  —  Engineer's  Hand  injured. 

While  putting  Bolt  on  Gear,  Glove  caught,  drawing  Hand  in. 

This  employee,  an  engineer,  had  been  at  work  only  one  day  for  the  building 
contractor  who  engaged  him  when  he  received  the  injury  shown  in  the  illustration. 
He  was  engaged  in  putting  a  bolt  on  a  gear  when  the  wrench  slipped  and  his  glove 
caught  in  the  gear,  drawing  his  hand  in  with  it.  Three  fingers  were  completely 
taken  off  and  a  part  of  the  thumb  and  first  finger.  There  was  no  covering  on  the 
gear,  according  to  the  statement  of  the  employee,  but  later  this  protection  was 
added.  If  the  gear  had  been  properly  protected  the  accident  would  not  have 
occurred.  Hoisting  machinery,  especially  of  the  older  type,  has  dangerously 
exposed  gears,  and  suitable  guards  should  be  provided  in  every  case. 

The  employee  was  a  well-paid  worker,  receiving  $5.20  per  day  when  employed, 
and  was  entitled  to  the  maximum  weekly  payment  under  the  act,  both  for  incapacity 
for  work  and  for  the  specific  injuries  sustained.  The  Employers'  Liability  Assur- 
ance Corporation  is  the  insurer. 
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No.  15602.  —  Sole  Cutter  causes  Injury. 

"Dinkee"  receives  Injury  while  operating  Sole-Cutting  Machine. 

The  employee  was  engaged  at  his  work  as  a  "dinker"  on  a  sole-cutting  machine, 
when  in  some  unexplained  way  the  die  repeated,  and  catching  the  employee  unawares 
took  his  right  hand  off  at  the  wrist. 

Whether  a  safety  device  was  in  use  was  not  stated,  but  it  is  known  that  such 
injuries  as  this  can  be  prevented  by  the  use  of  efficient  devices  which  are  now  in 
use  in  some  factories. 

As  it  is,  the  employee,  a  young  man,  has  permanently  lost  the  use  of  his  hand 
and  will  never  be  able  to  return  to  his  former  position.  He  is  now  receiving  a 
weekly  compensation  of  $5  on  account  of  incapacity  for  work,  and  an  additional 
payment  of  the  same  sum  because  of  the  specific  injury  sustained,  his  average 
weekly  wages  being  $10.     The  Travelers  Insurance  Company  is  the  insurer. 
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No.  61016.  —  Youthful  Italian  maimed. 

Anxiety  to  learn  to  operate  Another  Machine  causes  Injury. 

This  employee,  less  than  fifteen  years  old  at  the  time  of  the  injury  was  engaged 
in  catching  soles  as  they  fell  from  a  cutting  machine.  During  the  interim,  while 
work  was  dull  at  his  machine,  he  went  to  a  stripping  machine  which  had  no  connec- 
tion with  his  work  and  started  to  operate  it.  Not  being  acquainted  with  its  mech- 
anism he  put  his  foot  on  the  pedal  while  his  hand  was  on  the  platform  and  the  knife 
came  down,  cutting  off  four  fingers  at  the  knuckles. 

He  was  a  poorly  paid  worker,  receiving  $4  a  week  at  the  time  of  the  injury.  He 
was  paid  the  minimum  of  $4  a  week  during  his  total  incapacity  for  work,  together 
with  the  specific  payments  of  $4  a  week  for  a  period  of  twenty-five  weeks  from  the 
date  of  the  injury  on  account  of  the  loss  of  his  fingers.  The  Frankfort  General 
Insurance  Company  was  the  insurer  in  this  case. 
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Nos.  856  and  30290.  —  Identical  Injuries. 

Same  Embossing   Machine   inflicts   Identical  Injuries  upon  Two   Russian 

Workers. 

These  two  employees  were  injured  at  different  periods  of  the  year,  the  first-  in 
July,  1912,  and  the  second  in  November  of  the  same  year,  both  receiving  exactly 
the  same  kind  of  injuries  by  reason  of  their  lack  of  familiarity  with  the  machine 
which  they  were  operating.  They  are  types  of  the  Russian  immigrant  who  are 
absorbed  by  industry  immediately  upon  arrival,  and  who  could  not  read,  speak,  or 
understand  the  English  language  at  the  time  of  the  accident,  yet  the  report  of  the 
injury  to  one  states  that  he  "took  his  feet  off  the  safety  treadle  contrary  to  our 
rules  and  instructions." 

They  were  both  employees  of  the  same  firm,  and  while  feeding  the  embossing 
ma;3hine  put  the  left  hand  into  the  machine  between  the  plates,  while  the  machine 
was  in  operation,  in  an  endeavor  to  straighten  out  the  skin  which  was  being  em- 
bossed. The  result  was  the  complete  severance  of  three  phalanges  of  the  index  and 
middle  fingers,  two  of  the  ring  finger  and  one  of  the  thumb,  leaving  them  with 
what  is  practically  a  useless  hand. 

One  employee  received  $8.40  weekly  and  the  other  $9.  In  the  latter  case,  how- 
ever, it  was  found  that  the  correct  average  wage  was  $10.64.  The  insurer,  in  this 
case  the  Travelers  Insurance  Company,  entered  into  an  agreement  to  pay  half  wages 
during  incapacity  for  work  and  "additional  compensation"  for  a  period  of  twenty- 
five  weeks  from  the  date  of  the  injury. 
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No.  26048.  —  The  Work  of  a  Power  Saw. 

Wheelwright  loses  Four  Fingers  by  Reason  of  Failure  to  provide  Guard. 

This  employee  was  a  foreman-wheelwright  of  the  higher  grade,  earning  $20 
weekly.  At  the  time  of  the  injury  he  was  pulling  planks  through  a  splitting  saw 
and  his  right  hand  was  accidentally  brought  into  contact  with  the  saw.  Four 
fingers  were  severed,  as  shown  in  the  illustration. 

It  is  stated  in  the  report  of  the  accident  that  there  was  no  guard  or  safety  appli- 
ance in  use  at  the  time.  Wood-working  machinery  can  be  effectively  guarded, 
and  there  are  many  effective  appliances  on  the  market,  or  which  may  be  devised, 
to  protect  employees  from  injury  by  this  type  of  machinery. 

Compensation  was  paid  on  account  of  total  incapacity  in  accordance  with  the 
terms  of  the  act,  and  in  addition,  the  specific  compensation  provided  for  the 
loss  of  the  fingers  was  also  paid  by  the  Fidelity  and  Deposit  Company  of  Mary- 
land, the  insurer. 
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No.  67659.  —  Ignorance  causes  Injury. 

Lack  of  Familiarity  with  Machine  incapacitates  Worker. 

This  employee  is  a  type  of  unskilled  worker  which  is  to  be  found  in  many  of  the 
factories  of  the  State.  She  was  employed  in  a  public  laundry,  in  the  "mangle" 
department,  as  a  shaker  and  feeder  of  that  work.  While  attempting  to  remove 
a  towel  from  a  dressed  roll  on  the  ironing  machine  her  right  arm  came  in  contact 
with  the  steam-heated  cylinder,  and  she  received  a  very  serious  injury  which 
incapacitated  her  for  work  for  a  long  period. 

Proper  instruction,  if  necessary,  in  her  own  native  language,  and  insistence  upon 
all  employees  having  the  necessary  experience  before  being  permitted  to  operate 
such  a  machine,  would  reduce  such  accidents  to  the  minimum. 

The  injured  employee  received  an  average  weekly  wage  of  $6,  and  was  entitled 
to  the  minimum  of  $4  as  compensation  under  the  statute.  This  was  paid  by  the 
Fidelity  and  Deposit  Company  of  Maryland. 
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No.  11023.  —  Engineer  Loses  Arm. 

His  Hand  was  caught  between  Hoisting  Rope  and  Drum. 

This  employee,  an  engineer,  was  operating  a  hoisting  engine  when  his  left  hand 
became  entangled  between  the  hoisting  rope  and  the  drum,  or  spool,  on  which  the 
cable  was  being  wound  while  the  load  was  hauled.  His  left  hand  was  severed  as 
shown  in  the  illustration,  and  the  indention  noted  in  the  forehead  was  also  caused 
by  the  accident. 

An  injury  of  this  kind  is  of  rare  occurrence  and  may  be  prevented  by  the  exercise 
of  care. 

The  workman  received  a  weekly  wage  of  $15,  and  was  paid  compensation  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  act  by  the  Fidelity  and  Deposit  Company 
of  Maryland. 
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No.  73700.  —  Arm  caught  in  Belt.  ^ 

Engineer  was  wiping  Regenerator  when  Arm  was  caught. 

This  employee  was  engaged  as  the  chief  engineer  in  a  plant,  and  had  his  arm 
caught  in  a  belt  while  wiping  the  regenerator.  The  arm  was  almost  torn  off,  neces- 
sitating amputation  between  the  elbow  and  shoulder. 

This  injury  indicates  the  importance  of  safeguarding  and  enclosing  large  driving 
belts.     Belt  guards  will  prevent  many  serious  and  fatal  accidents. 

The  engineer  received  the  maximum  weekly  payment  of  $10  during  his  incapacity 
for  work  and  the  additional  compensation  pro\'ided  for  the  loss  of  the  arm.  It  is 
a  noteworthy  fact,  in  connection  with  this  case,  that  while  the  injury  occurred  on 
April  26,  1913,  the  employee  was  re-employed,  at  his  former  rate  of  wages,  on  June 
23,  1913.     The  Employers'  Liability  Assurance  Corporation,  Ltd.,  was  the  insurer. 
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No.  52545.  —  Blinded  by  Dynamite. 

An  Italian  Laborer  sustains  Total  Loss  of  Vision  in  One  Eye  as  a  Result 

OF  Explosion. 

This  employee,  an  Italian  laborer  receiving  $15  a  week,  was  engaged  in  the  per- 
formance of  his  duty  when  it  became  necessary  to  drill  a  hole  in  a  rock,  preparatory 
to  blasting.  Contractors  had  previously  set  off  a  blast  in  the  place  in  which  he 
was  working,  and  unknown  to  him  some  of  the  dynamite  had  not  been  exploded. 
The  employee  found  a  drill  hole  in  the  rock  and  began  to  spoon  it  out,  preparatory 
to  blasting.  A  small  stone  being  in  the  way  he  struck  it  with  a  drill,  and  imme- 
diately the  dynamite  which  had  not  exploded  previously  belched  forth,  causing 
severe  injury  to  his  eyes  and  seriously  injuring  other  near-by  workmen. 

The  employee  afterwards  claimed  that  he  was  totally  blind,  and  in  order  to 
determine  this  matter  satisfactorily,  it  was  necessary  to  send  him  to  an  impartial 
eye  specialist  and  ask  him  to  file  a  report.  He  reported  in  substance  that  on  the 
right  side  there  was  an  empty  orbit.  The  vision  in  the  left  eye,  "after  overcoming 
his  diffidence  and  illiteracy,  is  90  per  cent,  plus  of  normal.  The  eye  is  white  and 
quiet.  There  are  no  signs  of  irritation  from  the  opposite  side,  and  on  repeated 
questioning  he  assures  me  there  is  no  watering  nor  light  shyness,  except  that  when 
rising  in  the  morning  there  is  a  tear  or  two,  which  is  not  uncommon.  His  visual 
'field  is  normal,  as  is  the  intraocular  tension."  The  insurer  is  the  General  Accident 
Assurance  Corporation. 
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No.  20081.  —  Hand  caught  in  Roll. 

Operator  of  Rubber  Grinding  Machine  loses  Hand  through  Injury. 

This  workman  was  engaged  in  his  work  of  grinding  a  batch  of  rubber  stock  when 
his  left  hand  was  carried  into  the  rolls,  causing  its  loss  at  the  wrist. 

This  class  of  machinery  should  always  be  properly  guarded,  and  the  safety  con- 
trol device  be  within  the  convenient  grasp  of  the  operator,  especially  at  the  point 
of  danger.     Preventive  devices  must  always  be  within  reach  to  be  effective. 

The  average  weekly  wages  of  this  employee  were  $11,  and  compensation  has 
been  paid  him  regularly  on  account  of  incapacity  for  work  due  to  the  injury,  and 
the  additional  compensation  due  on  account  of  the  specific  injury  sustained.  The 
Travelers  Insurance  Company  was  the  insurer  in  this  case. 
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No.   73003. 


A  Swedish  Box  Maker. 


Insufficient  Instruction  on  Automatic  Locker  results  in  Severance  of 

Four  Fingers. 

This  is  the  photograph  of  an  intelligent  Swede,  who,  because  of  insufficient 
instruction  in  the  operation  of  a  No.  211  automatic  locker,  received  an  injury  which 
necessitated  the  severance  of  four  fingers,  only  one  phalanx  of  the  forefinger  and 
the  thumb  of  the  right  hand  being  saved.  He  states  that,  with  only  a  limited 
understanding  of  the  English  language,  he  was  taken  into  the  box  factory  and 
taught  how  to  operate  the  automatic  locker.  After  three  days  with  a  teacher  he 
was  put  to  work  alone.  Within  an  hour  afterwards,  while  taking  stock  out  of  the 
machine,  his  hand  was  drawn  into  the  knives  and  the  injuries  noted  were  sus- 
tained. If  he  had  been  familiar  with  the  operation  of  the  locker  and  had  gained 
the  necessary  experience  from  familiarity  with  the  work  he  would  have  been  able 
to  save  himself.  A  simple  movement  of  his  foot,  throwing  off  the  power,  would 
have  stopped  the  machine  in  time  to  have  avoided  even  a  slight  injury.  The 
importance  of  adequate  instruction  and  familiarity  with  the  machinery  on  which 
employees  work  is  emphasized  by  this  injury. 

The  employee  is  now  receiving  compensation  on  account  of  total  incapacity  for 
work  based  upon  an  average  weekly  wage  of  $12;  that  is,  $6  a  week.  "Additional" 
compensation  was  paid  him  for  a  period  of  twenty-five  weeks  for  the  "loss  by  sev- 
erance of  two  or  more  fingers  at  or  above  the  second  joint,"  so  that  for  a  definite 
period  of  time  after  the  injury  occurred  he  received  $12  weekly.  The  Travelers 
Insurance  Company  was  the  insurer. 
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No.  20444.  —  Right  Hand  mangled. 

Calender   Machine  Worker   loses  Three  Fingers  and  Portion  of  Thumb. 

This  employee  was  an  operator  on  a  calender  machine  in  a  rubber  factory,  earn- 
ing $12  a  week.  He  was  working  at  the  rear  of  the  machine,  a  fellow  workman 
being  in  front,  feeding  the  rubber  through  the  two  top  rolls.  He  says:  "It  was 
more  sticky  than  it  should  have  been,  and  it  stuck  to  the  top  roll  and  was  going 
over.  We  were  not  supposed  to  let  it  go  over,  for,  if  it  did,  it  would  get  caught  on 
the  other  side,  and  would  be  hard  to  get  off.  I  was  supposed  to  be  there  and  pull 
it  so  that  it  would  go  through  the  bottom  rolls.  I  got  hold  of  it  and  my  hands 
stuck  to  the  rubber  and  I  could  not  get  them  off ;  and  they  began  to  go  through  the 
rolls  with  the  rubber.  I  pulled  for  all  I  was  worth,  being  frightened  so  that  I  could 
not  scream.  The  rolls  kept  pulling  the  rubber  in  and  my  hands  also.  Finally, 
I  freed  the  left  hand,  but  the  right  hand  was  caught  and  carried  in.  Three  of  the 
fingers  and  part  of  my  thumb  were  severed.  There  was  no  safety  guard  on  the 
machine.  I  understand  in  some  shops  they  have  a  press  button  and  also  a  foot 
pedal,  so  in  case  of  an  accident  the  machine  can  be  stopped  at  once.  If  this  machine 
had  been  so  equipped  I  could  have  stopped  it  with  my  left  hand  or  with  either  foot." 

His  employers  have  taken  him  back  to  work  at  a  lighter  job,  giving  him  $12  a 
week,  the  rate  of  wages  earned  at  the  time  of  the  injury.  The  insurer  is  the  Em- 
ployers' Liability  Assurance  Corporation. 
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No.  70670.  —  Injury  causes  Total  Blindness. 

Building  Laborer  suffers  Total  Loss  of  Vision  in  Both  Eyes  by  Reason 

OF  Mortar  Burns. 

This  employee,  a  building  laborer  earning  $16.80  weekly,  was  engaged  in  loading 
pails  of  mortar  into  a  hoisting  machine,  when  in  some  unknown  way  one  of  the 
pails  fell  out  and  discharged  its  contents  into  his  face  and  eyes.  The  mortar  burned 
his  eyes  so  badly  that  the  vision  was  totally  destroyed,  and  the  employee  thereby 
became  totally  incapacitated  for  work. 

The  insurer,  the  Fidelity  and  Casualty  Company,  thereupon  entered  into  an 
agreement  to  pay  him  a  weekly  compensation  of  $8.40  during  total  incapacity,  not 
to  exceed  five  hundred  weeks  from  the  date  of  the  injury,  and  "additional  com- 
pensation" for  the  loss  of  vision  in  both  eyes  for  a  period  of  one  hundred  weeks 
from  the  date  of  the  injury,  at  a  similar  rate. 

The  report  of  the  injury  does  not  state  how  such  an  injury  as  this  could  be  averted, 
but  it  seems  that  the  falling  of  a  pail  of  mortar  from  a  hoist  might  easily  be  pre- 
vented, either  by  the  exercise  of  proper  care  in  placing  it  on  the  hoist,  or  by  pro- 
viding the  hoist  with  a  safety  rail  which  would  prevent  the  vessel  containing  the 
mortar  from  sliding  off. 
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No.  10992.  —  Pressman  loses  Hand. 

Folding  Blade  of  Press  takes  off  Right  Hand. 

This  workman  was  employed  as  a  pressman,  and  according  to  the  report  filed 
here  had  his  right  hand  caught  in  the  folding  rollers  and  folding  blade,  resulting 
in  the  loss  of  the  hand  just  above  the  wrist. 

His  average  weekly  wages  were  in  excess  of  $20,  and  he  received  the  maximum 
weekly  allowance  of  $10  on  account  of  total  incapacity  for  work  and  fifty  weeks' 
additional  compensation  on  account  of  the  loss  of  the  arm.  The  Casualty  Com- 
pany of  America  is  the  insurer. 
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No.  13425.  —  The  Deadly  Embossing  Machine. 

A  Young  Greek  Boy  receives  Injury  which  causes  Amputation  of  Hand. 

The  young  Greek  boy  whose  picture  is  shown  here  was  a  leather  embosser  receiv- 
ing an  average  weekly  wage  of  $10  when  the  injury  occurred,  lack  of  experience 
causing  him  to  touch  the  treadle  while  his  hand  was  between  the  working  parts 
of  the  machine,  crushing  it  at  the  wrist. 

Amputation  became  necessary  and  the  insurer,  the  Travelers  Insurance  Com- 
pany, arranged  to  make  the  additional  payments  due  on  account  of  the  loss  of  the 
hand  and  pay  compensation  because  of  the  incapacity  for  work  resulting  from 
the  injury. 

He  will  never  be  able  to  operate  an  embossing  machine  again,  and  it  will  be 
necessary  for  him  to  take  up  some  other  line  of  work.  If  his  wage  is  less  than  that 
received  by  him  at  the  time  of  the  injury,  the  insurer  will  pay  him  half  the  differ- 
ence between  the  old  rate  and  the  new,  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  act. 
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No.  10719.  —  Permanent  Incapacity  of  Hand. 

Machinist  receives  Ragged  Cut  which  becomes  Septic. 

This  workman  was  employed  as  a  machinist,  and  while  he  was  working  at  his 
bench  at  the  time  of  the  injury,  trying  to  catch  a  piece  of  iron  which  was  falling  off 
the  bench,  he  received  a  ragged  cut  on  the  little  finger  of  the  left  hand.  Blood 
poisoning  afterwards  developed,  causing  atrophy,  and  the  hand  became  perma- 
nently incapacitated  for  use. 

This  case  shows  how  trivial  injuries,  improperly  cared  for,  may  result  seriously 
and  add  to  the  cost  of  insurance  under  the  act.  It  emphasizes  the  need  of  proper 
medical  and  surgical  attention  even  in  the  cases  which  are  regarded  as  trivial. 
Employees  should  be  educated  to  report  all  injuries  immediately  after  they  occur, 
and  proper  attention  should  be  given  such  injuries. 

The  Fidelity  and  Deposit  Company  of  Maryland  paid  the  compensation  to  which 
the  employee  was  entitled  under  the  act,  his  average  weekly  wages  being  $9.72. 
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No.  65856.  —  The  Dangerous  Buzz  Planer. 

Elderly  Employee  has  Left  Hand  badly  mangled  by  Buzz  Planer. 

This  employee,  a  type  of  the  intelligent  American  workman,  had  three  fingers 
and  a  portion  of  the  palm  of  his  left  hand  cut  and  mangled  so  badly  by  a  buzz 
planer  that  amputation  was  necessary.  He  is  a  journeyman  carpenter,  earning  an 
average  weekly  wage  of  $22,  and  was  fluting  a  casing  on  what  is  known  as  a  "slotted 
head  planer."  In  dropping  the  casing  upon  which  he  was  working  over  the  knives 
the  casing  kicked  back  and  drew  his  left  hand  into  the  knives  of  the  planer,  the 
guard  apparently  being  ineffective. 

He  was  an  old  and  trustworthy  employee,  and  as  soon  as  his  injury  healed  his 
employers  sent  for  him  and  gave  him  "light  work"  which  he  could  readily  perform, 
agreeing  to  pay  him  the  same  rate  of  wages  that  he  earned  prior  to  the  injury. 

The  insurance  company,  in  this  case  the  ^tna  Life  Insurance  Company,  was 
therefore  only  required  to  pay  him  $10  a  week  on  account  of  total  incapacity  for 
work,  from  the  fifteenth  day  after  the  injury  until  his  return  at  full  wages,  and 
'additional  compensation"  for  a  period  of  twenty-five  weeks,  at  $10  a  week,  dating 
from  the  day  of  the  injury.  This  additional  compensation  was  paid  in  accordance 
with  the  act,  despite  the  fact  that  he  had  returned  to  work.  If  it  should  later 
develop  that  the  employee  was  not  able  to  earn  full  wages,  on  account  of  incapacity 
for  work  due  to  his  injury,  the  insurer  will  be  liable  for  the  payment  of  compensa- 
tion for  a  period  of  tlinn;  hundred  weeks  from  the  date  of  the  injury. 
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No.  17558.  —  Slippery  Floor  causes  Injury. 

Planer  Hand  slips  on  Floor  and  loses  Part  of  Hand  in  Planer. 

This  employee  was  operating  a  planer  and,  by  reason  of  the  sHppery  condition 
of  the  fioor,  lost  his  balance.  In  trying  to  save  himself  his  hand  was  caught  in  the 
planer  and  four  fingers  of  his  left  hand  were  taken  off. 

He  received  an  average  weekly  wage  of  $25  and  was  therefore  entitled  to  the 
payment  of  the  maximum  of  $10  a  week  for  the  total  incapacity  for  work  resulting 
from  the  injury,  in  accordance  with  the  act,  and  to  the  payment  of  "additional 
compensation"  for  a  period  of  twenty-five  weeks  from  the  date  of  the  injury,  at 
the  same  weekly  rate,  for  the  loss  of  the  fingers. 

After  the  injury  had  healed  the  employee  was  provided  with  a  position  bj-jhis 
employer  at  which  he  was  able  to  earn  an  average  weekly  wage  of  $15.  During  the 
period  of  his  partial  incapacity  for  work  he  will  receive  $5  a  week  from  the  insur- 
ance company,  as  provided  by  the  act. 

Slippery  conditions  around  saws,  planers  and  power-driven  woodworking  ma- 
chinery often  results  in  serious  injuries  such  as  these,  and  the  conditions  which 
cause  them  should  be  remedied.     Rubber  mats  and  corrugated  strips  are  effective. 
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No.  4386.  —  Permanent  Stifiness  of  Fingers. 

Injury  to   Milling  Machine  Operator  causes  Paralysis  of  Ulna  Nerve. 

This  eighteen-year-old  employee  was  operating  a  milling  machine,  earning  a 
weekly  wage  of  $6.48,  when  the  sleeve  of  his  coat  was  caught  in  the  cutter  and  his 
arm  badly  lacerated,  as  a  result  of  forcible  contact  with  the  cutter  arbor.  A  sur- 
gical operation  became  necessary,  this  being  followed  by  loss  of  the  muscles  between 
the  bones  of  the  palm,  especially  between  the  thumb  and  forefinger.  The  principal 
difficulty  appears  to  be  the  resulting  paralysis  of  the  ulna  nerve,  which  supplies  the 
middle  and  little  fingers  with  sensation.  The  fingers  are  permanently  incapable  of 
use,  unless  a  nerve-grafting  operation  restores  them  to  partial  or  normal  use. 

Proper  working  wearing  apparel  would  have  prevented  this  accident. 

Compensation  has  been  paid  by  the  American  Mutual  Liability  Insurance  Com- 
pany in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  act. 
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No.  4129. 


Rubber  Gloves  not  used. 


Lineman  receives  Severe  Electric   Shock  by  Reason  of  Failure  to  use 

Gloves. 

The  lineman  whose  picture  is  shown  herewith  received  the  injuries  noted  by 
reason  of  his  failure  to  use  the  rubber  gloves  which  the  company  furnished.  He 
was  at  work  on  the  line,  without  his  gloves,  when  he  accidentally  touched  a  primary 
wire  carrying  2,300  volts,  and  both  hands  were  badly  burned,  necessitating  the 
amputation  of  two  fingers  and  a  thumb. 

The  injuries  might  have  been  prevented  by  the  use  of  the  rubber  gloves  fur- 
nished, and  which  the  employee  had  with  him  at  the  time.  But  following  a 
custom  that  prevails  quite  generally  among  linemen  he  did  not  use  them,  the  use 
of  rubber  gloves  not  being  strictly  enforced  by  foremen  and  others  in  charge. 

He  received  a  weekly  wage  of  $18,  and  will  receive  the  additional  compensation 
on  account  of  the  specific  injuries  sustained  and  the  amount  due  weekly  on  account 
of  incapacity  for  work  during  his  disability.  The  Travelers  Insurance  Company 
covered  the  employer  under  the  act. 
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No.  84214.  —  Fingers  sliced  oflE. 

Sawyer  receives    Injury    which    Necessitates    Amputation    of    Fingers. 

This  employee's  usual  occupation  was  that  of  a  machinist,  but  at  the  time  of  the 
injury  he  was  engaged  as  a  sawyer,  and  while  "sawing  a  shuttle  which  stuck  a 
little  on  the  saw,"  as  stated  in  the  report  of  the  accident,  lost  his  fingers,  as  shown 
in  the  photograph.  "Instead  of  pulling  the  shuttle  out  from  the  front  end,  he 
pushed  it  out  from  the  back  end,  and  in  so  doing  his  hand  caught  in  the  saw."  No 
safety  device  was  in  use  at  the  time. 

The  Travelers  Insurance  Company  paid  the  employee  the  additional  compen- 
sation due  for  the  specific  injury,  and  are  paying  compensation  on  account  of  inca- 
pacity for  work  resulting  from  the  injury. 
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No.  17717.  —  Falling  Plank  causes  Disability. 

While    carrying    Plank    Employee    displaced    Another    which    seriously 

injured  him. 

This  employee  had  suffered  for  more  than  a  year  prior  to  the  accident  from 
paralysis  agitans,  a  falling  plank  totally  incapacitating  him  for  work.  He  was  em- 
ployed as  a  carpenter's  helper  at  an  average  weekly  wage  of  $10  in  one  of  the 
large  department  stores,  and  was  engaged  in  carrying  a  plank  to  the  carpenter  shop 
when  he  accidentally  displaced  another  plank,  the  latter  being  the  immediate  cause 
of  his  disability. 

The  impartial  medical  report  filed  with  the  Board  showed  that  the  employee 
would  have  been  totally  incapacitated  for  work,  at  the  very  outside,  within  three 
years  from  the  date  of  the  examination,  and  compensation  was  awarded  in  accord- 
ance with  this  report. 

Later,  the  employee,  who  had  previously  been  a  seaman,  desired  to  go  home  to 
his  wife  and  family  in  Ireland,  and  the  picture  shown  here  was  taken  at  Queenstown, 
where  he  now  resides.  It  is  of  interest  to  state  that  the  application  for  a  lump  sum 
payment  was  not  approved  in  this  case,  the  insurer  being  required  to  send  him  his 
compensation  regularly  to  his  Queenstown  home.  The  injury  was  the  means  of 
reuniting  the  employee  and  his  family,  his  statement  to  the  Board  showing  that  he 
had  not  seen  his  wife  and  children  for  nearly  twenty  years.  The  insurer  in  this  case 
was  the  Maryland  Casualty  Company. 
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No.  5128.  —  Gears  take  Finger  off. 

Fly  Frame  Tender's  Fingers  caught  in  Gears  while  cleaning. 

This  young  woman  was  employed  as  a  fly  frame  tender,  and  while  attempting 
to  clean  around  the  top  cone  gears  of  the  frame  upon  which  she  was  employed, 
the  machinery  being  in  motion,  her  fingers  were  drawn  into  the  gears  and  parts  of 
two  mangled,  afterwards  being  amputated  as  shown  in  the  photograph. 

Totally  enclosed  gears  and  strictly  enforced  rules  as  to  the  prohibition  of  cleaning 
while  machinery  is  in  motion  will  prevent  nearly  all  accidents  of  this  character. 
The  loose  clothing  worn  by  women  and  braided  hair,  which  younger  female  workers 
often  wear,  render  them  liable  to  injuries  where  the  machinery  is  not  properly 
guarded. 

Compensation  on  account  of  incapacity  for  work  and  the  additional  compensa- 
tion due  for  the  specific  injury  was  paid  by  the  insurer,  the  London  Guarantee  and 
Accident  Company,  Ltd. 
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INSURANCE   COMPANIES  AND   ACCIDENT  PREVENTION. 

It  is  appropriate  that  certain  suggestions  in  regard  to  the  pre- 
vention of  industrial  accidents  should  be  outlined  here,  in  con- 
nection with  the  statements  filed  with  the  Board  by  insurance 
companies  with  reference  to  the  work  which  they  are  performing 
in  that  prolific  field  of  endeavor.  Every  plant  should  have  its 
own  accident  prevention  department,  and  it  should  be  the  duty 
of  a  capable  person  to  investigate  and  study  into  the  causes 
underlying  every  accident,  with  the  purpose  in  view  of  prevent- 
ing a  similar  injury  in  the  future. 

The  human  element  in  accidents  is  always  in  evidence,  and 
only  constant  education,  through  shop  meetings,  workmen's 
safety  committees,  co-operation  of  the  working  force,  proper  in- 
struction in  the  operation  of  all  machinery,  and  the  encourage- 
ment of  the  "  safety  first "  movement  in  every  possible  way,  can 
reduce  the  number  of  injuries  due  to  this  element  to  a  minimum. 

The  installation  of  proper  sanitary  equipment  is  regarded  as 
one  of  the  prime  requisites  of  a  modern  plant.  The  better  the 
health  of  the  workers,  the  better  and  greater  the  output,  and  the 
more  intelligent  and  responsive  are  they  to  the  educational  in- 
fluences which  assist  in  eliminating  industrial  accidents. 

Protecting  and  practicable  guards  and  devices  should  be  in- 
stalled wherever  possible.  Safety  rules  and  regulations,  few 
and  pertinent,  should  be  adopted  and  enforced.  It  has  been 
the  experience  of  employers,  in  industries  which  were  formerly 
considered  hazardous,  that  safety  devices  have  been  instru- 
mental in  causing  their  removal  from  the  hazardous  to  the  non- 
hazardous  list  and  rate. 

Exposed  gears  should  be  enclosed  and  this  material  source  of 
accidents  removed. 

The  dangerous  stamping  press  should  be  thoroughly  guarded. 

All  machinery  should  be  guarded  at  danger  points. 

Woodworking  machinery,  parts  of  cutting  tools  or  the  sec- 
tions under  the  machine  framework  should  be  completely  en- 
closed, and  it  should  be  made  impossible  for- sweepers  or  oilers 
to  get  under  or  work  around  machinery  while  the  power  is  on. 
All  gearing  should  be  completely  enclosed  with  substantial  cast- 
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iron  or  steel  sheet  covers,  so  designed  as  to  be  readily  detachable 
wherever  necessary.  All  projecting  set  screws,  keys,  bolts,  etc., 
in  moving  parts  should  be  countersnnk  or  covered  in  such  a 
way  as  to  eliminate  danger  of  accident. 

Swing  saws  should  be  guarded;  planers  should  be  equipped 
with  suitable  flexible  guards  to  prevent  knives  flying  out; 
tombers,  or  surfacers,  should  be  equipped  with  safety  cylinders 
and  have  suitable  exhaust  connections ;  braid  saws  should  have 
upper  and  lower  wheels  protected  with  woven  wire  or  other  suit- 
able enclosures  across  the  face  of  the  wheels,  and  a  run  guard 
to  prevent  a  broken  saw  flying  out ;  splitting  and  cross-cut  saws 
should  be  totally  enclosed  underneath  framework,  with  a  stock 
opener  behind  the  splitting  saw  and  suitable  guards  over  the 
cutting  edge  or  top. 

Shafts  and  spindles,  low  pulleys  and  belts,  intaking  sides  of 
gears,  narrow  clearances  between  fixed  and  moving  parts,  coup- 
lings and  other  dangerous  and  exposed  parts  of  machinery  of 
all  kinds  should  be  properly  safeguarded. 

Emery  wheels,  grindstones  and  other  abrasive  tools,  when 
overspeeded,  improperly  mounted  or  otherwise  strained,  often 
burst  with  great  violence  and  cause  serious  and  sometimes  fatal 
injuries.  Various  methods  for  confining  the  wheel  fragments 
to  the  machine  casing,  or  rendering  their  velocity  harmless, 
have  been  worked  out  and  can  be  applied  by  employers  inter- 
ested in  preventing  such  accidents. 

The  guarding  of  large  driving  belts  and  other  drives  to  a 
height  of  5  or  6  feet  from  the  floor  will  prevent  many  accidents. 
Suitable  belt  shifters  have  proved  their  efficiency.  The  handling 
of  all  belting,  when  turned  over  to  a  millwright  familiar  with 
the  work,  is  another  effective  way  of  eliminating  accidents. 

The  proper  inspection  of  working  tools  and  equipment  will 
be  found  to  be  effective  in  eliminating  "  mushroomed  "  tools  in 
forge  shoj)s,  casting  chippers'  tools,  etc. 

Cables,  chains  and  slings  used  in  hoisting  machines,  cranes, 
elevators,  and  on  counterweights,  should  be  carefully  inspected 
at  regular  intervals.  Defects  which  otherwise  would  pass  un- 
noticed will  thus  be  discovered.  The  proper  application  of  rope 
chips  and  fastening  will  add  to  the  safety  and  also  to  the  serv- 
iceability of  the  equipment. 
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With  regard  to  electrical  equipment,  all  lines  or  wires  should 
be  considered  "  live  wires,"  and  when  this  is  adopted  as  a 
fundamental  rule  another  prolific  source  of  injury  will  show  a 
decline. 

Elevator  gates  of  suitable  height  and  extending  to  the  floor 
will  prevent  many  accidents.  Signalling  bells  and  specific  oper- 
ating rules  and  restrictions  will  also  be  of  material  assistance 
in  reducing  the  number  of  accidents  on  elevators. 

An  effective  engine  and  motor  stop  will  widen  the  range 
from  which  the  equipment  can  be  controlled  and  thus  do  away 
with  the  necessity  of  a  "  race  "  to  the  power  house  in  times  of 
accident  or  emergency. 

The  improper  and  careless  use  and  unsafe  and  frail  con- 
struction of  ladders,  walks,  scaffolds  and  staging  have  resulted 
in  many  serious  and  fatal  accidents.  The  correction  of  defects 
in  construction,  the  exercise  of  care  on  the  part  of  workmen 
and  the  adoption  of  adequate  regulations  will  reduce  to  the 
minimum  the  number  of  accidents  from  these  causes. 

Other  conditions  which  affect  the  employee  and  have  a  tend- 
ency to  cause  accidents  are  worthy  of  notice.  Insuflicient 
illumination,  especially  about  cutting  tools,  frequently  causes 
the  employee  to  get  unconsciously  within  the  danger  zone,  and 
injury  results. 

Adequate  ventilation  should  be  provided,  especially  for  the 
purpose  of  carrying  off  dust. 

Machines  should  be  so  located  that  ample  working  space  is 
provided.  Overcrowding  is  frequently  responsible  for  accidents. 
All  material  used  in  the  plant  should  be  carefully  arranged  and 
piled. 

Many  injuries  result  from  slippery  or  uneven  floors,  and 
especial  regard  should  be  had  to  the  proper  construction  of 
factory  and  workshop  floors.  Rubber  matting  or  corrugated 
flooring  should  be  provided  for  employees  who  work  near  danger- 
ous machinery  of  any  kind. 

Wherever  possible,  first-aid  attention  should  be  provided  in 
the  plant  for  the  dressing  of  all  minor  injuries,  and  when 
serious  injuries  occur  the  employee  should  be  conveyed  to  the 
surgeon  or  hospital  with  the  least  possible  delay.  The  failure 
to  provide  for  the  treatment  of  so-called  trivial  injuries  promptly 
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often  results  seriously,  causing  heavy  financial  loss  to  the  em- 
ployee and  adding  to  the  cost  of  insurance. 

In  general,  practically  every  industry  has  its  hazards  and 
particularly  dangerous  features.  These  should  be  given  careful 
study  and  consideration,  and  every  effort  made  to  eliminate 
them. 

In  the  pages  which  follow  will  be  found  the  statements  of 
the  companies  which  have  taken  advantage  of  the  invitation 
of  the  Board  to  state  what  they  are  doing  in  the  important  field 
of  accident  prevention. 

^tjsta  Life  Insurance  Company. 

When  the  ^tna  Life  Insurance  Company  entered  the  liability  in- 
surance field  in  1902,  one  of  the  very  first  things  to  which  it  gave  its 
attention  was  the  creation  of  an  expert  inspection  bureau  which  would 
prosecute  vigorously  in  every  possible  way  a  carefully  planned  effort 
to  cut  down  the  tremendous  national  waste  due  to  industrial  accidents. 
Not  only  was  the  creation  of  an  inspection  bureau  one  of  the  first  steps 
taken  in  the  organization  of  the  ^tna  Life's  liability  department,  but 
every  effort  was  made  from  the  very  beginning  to  impress  upon  the  in- 
suring public  the  great  importance  of  accident  prevention.  Both  agents 
and  inspectors  were  encouraged  in  a  systematic  effort  to  further  the 
cause  of  accident  prevention  by  pointing  out  to  employers  its  economic 
as  well  as  its  humanitarian  side;  by  calling  their  attention  to  the  fact 
that  the  cost  of  an  accident  is  not  limited  to  the  amount  that  may  have 
to  be  paid  directly  for  it,  but  figures  in  many  other  ways,  —  in  loss  of 
time  through  interruption  of  the  work  of  others  when  the  accident 
occurs;  in  lessened  productivity  while  a  new  hand  is  filling  the  place  of 
one  temporarily  disabled;  in  diminished  efficiency  while  some  one  is 
being  trained  to  take  the  place  of  one  killed;  in  the  inability  of  inex- 
perienced men  to  get  out  of  machines  the  amount  of  production  which 
the  experienced  can  get ;  in  impairing  the  good  feeling  between  employer 
and  employee  so  essential  to  the  team  work  which  alone  can  produce  the 
best  results.  This  combined  work  of  education  and  practical  assistance 
which  the  company  inaugurated  at  the  time  it  entered  the  liability  insur- 
ance field  has  been  carried  on  ever  since  with  unfaltering  zeal  and  with 
a  steadily  increasing  range  of  activities.  Briefly  summarized,  these 
activities  include :  — 

1.  The  employment  of  a  large  force  of  expert  inspectors,  who  devote 
their  entire  time  to  visiting  the  plants  and  operations  of  our  assured, 
pointing  out  dangerous  conditions  and  recommending  safeg-uards  for 
them,  and  urging  safer  methods  of  doing  work  for  which  no  safeguards 
can  be  employed. 
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2.  Gathering  together  the  experience  of  the  entire  world  in  accident 
prevention  methods,  selecting  from  it  what  seems  practicable  here,  and 
placing  this,  through  inspectors  and  otherwise,  at  the  disposal,  not  only 
of  the  company's  own  clients,  but  of  all  others  who  may  be  interested. 

3.  Endeavoring  to  stimulate  interest  in  accident  prevention  by  care- 
fully prepared  exhibits,  by  illustrated  lectures  and  by  publications  of 
various  kinds. 

4.  Co-operating  in  every  possible  way  with  other  agencies  for  pro- 
moting accident  prevention. 

The  company  has  always  considered  that  the  inspection  furnished  by 
its  Bureau  of  Inspection  and  Accident  Prevention  was  one  of  the  most 
important  features  of  the  service  rendered  to  the  assured.  The  ordinary 
employer  is  generally  not  only  willing  but  anxious  to  do  anything  reason- 
able to  prevent  accidents  in  his  plant,  but,  because  of  his  long  familiarity 
with  present  conditions,  or  because  of  ignorance  of  how  accidents 
happen,  points  of  danger  are  overlooked  until  pointed  out  by  the  trained 
inspector. 

For  the  purpose  of  pointing  out  such  dangerous  places  and  showing 
the  assured  how  to  eliminate  such  dangers,  the  ^tna  employs  a  large 
number  of  practical  mechanics  who  have  been  selected  for  their  general 
knowledge  or  for  their  training  and  experience  in  some  special  line. 
These  men  have  also  been  specially  trained  in  safety  work,  and  they  are 
constantly  being  equipped  with  information  regarding  new  methods 
which  has  come  to  the  attention  of  their  company  in  one  way  or  another. 

Each  inspector  is  provided  with  a  loose-leaf  note  book  containing  a 
set  of  standard  specifications  for  safeguarding,  also  cuts  of  any  new  or 
unique  safeguards  which  come  to  the  attention  of  the  company  or  its 
inspectors.  This  book  is  added  to  from  time  to  time  as  new  material  is 
accumulated.  Bulletins  are  also  issued  regarding  accidents  and  how  to 
prevent  them. 

Liability  inspections  may  be  classified,  broadly  speaking,  as  follows: 
factory,  elevator,  contractors',  mine,  mercantile,  theatre  and  automobiles. 
The  men  engaged  for  factory  inspectors  are  always  selected  for  their 
practical  experience,  training  in  a  general  machine  shop  or  as  millwright 
or  stationary  engineer  being  an  especially  desirable  qualification. 

The  broad  range  covered  by  these  inspectors  when  examining  a  fac- 
tory risk  is  shown  by  the  list  of  questions  in  the  factory  inspection 
report  which  must  be  answered  by  the  inspector  in  regard  to  each 
factory. 

Recommendations  are  made  for  safeguarding  all  dangerous  points. 
These  recommendations  are  carefully  gone  over  with  the  assured,  and 
methods  of  building  safeguards  are  explained  by  the  inspector  with  the 
help  of  drawing's  and  photographs.  A  complete  copy  of  these  recom- 
mendations is  forwarded  to  the  assured  from  the  office  of  the  company. 
If  there  is  any  doubt  about  any  of  the  recommendations,  a  second  or 
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third  visit  is  made  by  the  inspector  for  the  purpose  of  explaining  more 
clearly  any  doubtful  point. 

Elevator  and  other  inspections  are  made  by  specially  trained  men. 
In  ease  of  large  contracting  or  building  risks,  a  special  man  is  often 
assigned  to  devote  his  whole  time  to  one  risk  until  the  contract  is  com- 
pleted. This  man  watches  each  detail  of  construction,  and  points  out 
dangerous  places  or  methods  of  operation  and  suggests  safer  means  or 
methods. 

All  risks  are  inspected  once  every  three  to  twelve  months,  except 
elevators,  which  in  some  cases  are  inspected  as  often  as  once  a  month. 

The  above  outline  of  inspection  work,  cursory  and  incomplete  as  it 
necessarily  is,  gives  some  idea  of  the  careful  and  thorough  manner  in 
which  liability  inspections  are  made. 

The  company's  Bureau  of  Inspection  and  Accident  Prevention  is  now 
making  inspections  at  the  approximate  rate  of  3,750  inspections  a 
month,  or  45,000  per  annum. 

While  the  average  factory  inspection  report  calls  for  a  great  many 
recommendations,  the  average  number  of  recommendations  on  all  inspec- 
tions made,  including  elevators  and  stores,  exceeds  two  recommendations 
per  inspection,  which  means  that  the  department  is  now  making  an 
average  of  approximately  100,000  recommendations  per  year.  These 
recommendations  are  divided  into  two  classes :  those  deemed  "  essential " 
amount  to  25  per  cent,  of  all  recommendations,  and  the  remaining 
75  per  cent,  are  known  as  "  desirable."  Of  these  recommendations, 
approximately  100  per  cent,  of  the  "  essential  "  and  75  per  cent,  of 
the  "  desirable  "  are  complied  with. 

The  elimination  of  this  large  number  of  danger  points  directly  pre- 
vents many  accidents  and  causes  other  accidents  to  be  less  severe,  but 
the  work  of  the  inspector  does  not  stop  here.  He  tries  in  every  way  to 
stimulate  the  interest  of  the  employer  and  foremen  in  inaugurating 
safety  campaigns  among  their  employees,  as  all  safety  men  fully  appre- 
ciate that  unless  the  employee  himself  is  interested  in  safety,  the  work 
of  preventing  accidents  can  be  only  partially  done. 

One  of  the  most  valuable  features  of  the  Etna's  accident  prevention 
work  has  been  the  publication  from  time  to  time  of  books  and  pamphlets 
dealing  with  the  subject  generally  or  with  special  branches  of  it.  These 
publications  have  been  circulated  widely,  not  only  among  the  com- 
pany's assured,  but  also  among  manufacturers  and  employers  generally. 
Among  them  are  "  Safeguards  for  the  Prevention  of  Industrial  Acci- 
dents," "Woodworking  Safeguards,"  "Elevators,  Care  and  Operation," 
"  Cotton  Mill  Safeguards,"  "  Causes  and  Prevention  of  Accidents  in 
Lead  and  Zinc  Mining  "  and  "  Emergency  Medical  and  Surgical  Aid." 

In  pursuing  the  educational  side  of  its  accident  prevention  work,  the 
2Etna,  Life  has  prepared  and  shown  a  number  of  exhibits  designed  to 
arouse  interest  in  the  subject.    These  exhibits  have  included  photographs 
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of  safety  devices,  gTiarded  and  unguarded  machinery  and  conditions,  safe 
and  unsafe  ways  of  doing  work,  how  accidents  happen  and  the  result 
of  accidents,  and  also  models  of  safety  devices,  broken  parts  which  have 
caused  accidents,  and  the  various  accident  prevention  publications  gotten 
out  by  the  company.  The  several  features  of  the  exhibits  have  been 
carefully  classified,  so  that  persons  interested  in  any  special  phase  of 
the  subject  could  easily  find  what  they  wanted,  and  thoroughly  informed 
inspectors  have  always  been  on  hand  to  explain  the  details  of  any  device 
or  other  preventive  measure  exhibited. 

Such  exhibits  have  been  shown  in  various  parts  of  the  country,  at 
expositions,  conventions,  conferences,  gatherings  of  employers  or  em- 
ployees, and  have  always  attracted  much  attention  and  presumably  done 
considerable  good. 

Another  efficient  educational  method  pursued  by  the  company  has 
been  the  giving  of  illustrated  lectures  by  one  or  another  member  of  its 
accident  prevention  staff.  Such  lectures  have  endeavored  not  only  to 
emphasize  the  importance  of  accident  prevention  from  both  the  humani- 
tarian and  economic  side,  but  also  to  offer  practical  suggestions  for 
coping  with  its  many  and  varied  problems.  Full  need  of  attention  has 
always  been  given  to  the  importance  of  organization  in  safety  work 
and  to  the  imperative  need  for  cordial  co-operation  on  the  part  of  both 
employees  and  employers,  as  well  as  to  the  possibilities  of  material  and 
mechanical  safeguarding.  The  arguments  advanced  have  been  made 
more  forceful,  and  the  information  given  more  convincing,  by  the  free 
use  of  colored  lantern  slides  to  illustrate  the  points  made. 

Much  interest  is  being  manifested  throughout  the  country  at  the 
present  time  by  both  employers  and  liability  insurance  companies  in 
what  is  called  "  merit  rating  "  of  liability  risks. 

For  years  the  fire  insurance  companies  have  rated  fire  risks  on  a 
schedule,  starting  with  a  base  rate  for  the  class  of  business  and  adding 
charges  for  all  conditions  which  were  below  a  certain  fixed  standard  and 
giving  credits  for  certain  features  above  the  fixed  standard. 

The  liability  insurance  companies,  however,  have  rated  all  liability 
risks  by  classification,  all  risks  falling  in  a  given  class  taking  the  same 
rate  without  regard  to  the  condition  in  a  given  plant. 

That  this  method  was  unfair  to  the  employer  who  has  spent  consider- 
able money  to  safeguard  his  plant,  by  giving  his  factory  the  same  rate 
as  another  factory  doing  the  same  class  of  work,  but  in  which  no  im- 
provements had  been  made  and  in  which  everything  was  in  a  neglected 
and  carelessly  kept  condition,  was  acknowledged  by  practically  every 
one  who  gave  any  thought  to  the  question.  However,  under  the  old 
liability  laws  the  verdicts  rendered  by  different  juries  were  so  varied 
for  practically  the  same  injuries  that  any  scientific  method  of  rating 
would  be  most  difficult  to  apply. 

With  the  introduction  of  compensation  laws,  where  the  employer  is 
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compelled  to  pay  a  certain  fixed  amount  for  each  injury,  it  became 
entirely  feasible  to  establish  a  schedule  of  debits  and  credits  for  varia- 
tion from  definite  standards,  which  would  give  an  equitable  rate  based 
on  the  merits  of  each  risk. 

The  problem  of  working  out  such  a  schedule  was,  however,  such  a 
large  one,  and  involved  such  radical  changes  in  long-established  methods, 
that  underwriters  generally  were  reluctant  to  undertake  the  task.  In 
the  early  part  of  1911,  however,  the  -^tna  decided  to  "  blaze  the  trail " 
and  adopt  a  merit  rating  plan.  After  several  months  of  work  a  new 
inspection  report  was  prepared,  which  brought  out  the  details  necessary 
for  rating  purposes,  and  a  tentative  schedule  was  adopted.  The  first 
schedule  was  for  use  in  rating  furniture  factories,  and  after  the  first 
draft  was  completed  two  inspectors  were  sent  to  Grand  Rapids  and  the 
schedule  was  tried  out  in  about  thirty  furniture  factories.  After  this 
trial  the  schedule  was  revised  and  again  tried  out.  Schedules  were  then 
prepared  for  other  classes,  and  these  schedules  have  since  been  used  by 
the  ^tna  in  determining  rates. 

Within  the  last  few  months  the  Workmen's  Compensation  and  Service 
Bureau  has  approved  the  merit  rating  system  and  a  merit  rating  depart- 
ment has  been  installed  as  a  branch  of  the  Bureau.  This  department 
will  promulgate  standards  and  schedules  for  rating,  and  wiU  employ  a 
corps  of  inspectors  who  will  carefully  insi^eet  each  factory,  and  the  rate 
on  each  factory  will  be  governed  by  the  conditions  found  in  that 
individual  risk. 

This  method  of  rating  cannot  fail  to  be  appreciated  by  the  employer 
who  is  interested  in  accident  prevention.  It  will  also  doubtless  be  the 
means  of  inspiring  much  safeguarding  work,  for  many  employers  will 
see  the  advantage  of  providing  proper  safeguards  if  by  so  doing  their 
insurance  rate  is  reduced. 

Notwithstanding  that  the  company  has  invariably  done  everything 
that  seemed  jaractically  possible  to  further  the  cause  of  accident  pre- 
vention, and  that  it  feels  that  its  efforts  have  met  with  a  fair  degree 
of  success,  it  is  convinced  that  what  has  been  accomplished  in  the  .past 
is  relatively  nothing  compared  with  what  may  be  done  in  the  future. 
The  advent  of  workmen's  compensation  laws,  providing  that  payment 
shall  be  made  for  all  accidents  which  may  occur,  regardless  of  whether 
they  are  due  to  any  one's  fault,  has  given  a  great  stimulus  to  accident 
prevention  work.  Employers  and  employees  are  rapidly  becoming  more 
and  more  awake  to  the  importance  of  the  matter,  and  both  are  calling 
for  all  the  aid  obtainable  to  assist  them  in  cutting  accidents  down  to 
the  smallest  possible  number.  The  company  is  constantly  endeavoring 
to  increase  its  efficiency  in  every  branch  of  its  accident  i^revention  work 
already  undertaken,  to  give  wider  range  to  this  work,  and  to  seek  new 
means  of  making  itself  of  real  service. 
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This  company  submitted  a  complete  factory  inspection  report 
form  and  several  electrotypes  pertinent  to  the  subject  of  accident 
prevention.  Because  of  their  size  the  electrotypes  could  not  be 
used  in  connection  with  the  report. 

American  Mutual  Liability  Insurance  Company. 

This  company,  in  common  with  others,  maintains  an  accident  pre- 
vention department.  Our  inspections  are  made  by  experts,  and  no 
plant  is  inspected  consecutively  by  the  same  inspector,  in  order  that  the 
conditions  may  be  regarded  from  every  possible  point  of  view.  As  soon 
as  the  inspection  is  finished  a  report  is  made  to  the  company  of  the 
inspector's  recommendations,  a  copy  of  which  is  immediately  forwarded 
to  the  employer  with  the  request  that  the  recommendations  be  adopted 
or  reasons  given,  if  any,  why  they  should  not  do  so.  The  members  of 
this  association  have  almost  without  exception  responded  cheei'fuUy  and 
promptly  to  all  requests  made  by  this  office. 

We  have  not  made  a  practice  of  photographing  dangerous  or  objec- 
tionable places.  They  are  described  clearly  by  our  inspectors  in  their 
reports;  and  where  words  are  insufficient  to  explain  the  situation,  a 
sketch  is  made. 

Following  are  the  conditions  found  in  Massachusetts  during  inspec- 
tion tours  from  July  1,  1912,  to  June  30,  1913.  The  figures  represent  a 
number  of  conditions  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  superintendent  or 
manager  of  the  plant,  but  do  not  represent  the  number  of  cases  where 
this  condition  might  be  repeated  in  any  one  plant. 

Buildings  and  Yards. 
Overloaded  floors,    ...........         1 

Locked  doors,  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .1 

Defective  wire  doors,        ..........         1 

Defective  fire  escapes,       ..........         1 

Stair-rails,  and  pit  rails,    ..........     103 

Defective  stairs  and  runways,   .........       19 

Defective  gratings,  .  .  .  .  ...  .  .  .  .6 

Stairways  blocked,  ...........         1 

Dirty  floors,    ............         1 

Repair  floors,  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .4 

Dusty  rooms,  ...........         2 

Window  propped  up  with  sticks,        .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .1 

Condemned  ladders,  ..........       94 

Spurs  or  hinges  recommended,  ........       15 

Permanent  ladders,  ..........       16 

Careless  storage  of  stock  and  pig  iron,        .......        5 

Railroad,  dangerous  crossing,    .........         2 

Power  and  Machinery. 

Main  drives  not  guarded  properly,     ........  59 

Defective  hangers,  ...........  2 

Not  guarded  flywheels  and  cranks,    ........  17 
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Not  guarded  floor  drives, 

Gears,  -worm  and  wormwheel  on  machine 

Plank  under  main  driving  belts, 

Old  type  couplings, 

Projecting  shaft  ends, 

Dangerous  oiling  of  shafting,     . 

Safety  collars  recommended, 

Storage  or  working  around  main  shaft, 

Projecting  set  screws  or  keys,    . 

No  engine  signals,    .... 

Guards  removed,     .... 

Picker  locks,   ..... 

Careless  operation  of  machinery. 

Girls  with  hair  in  braids. 

Defective  safety  valve  on  slashers,     . 

Cleaning  machinery  in  motion. 

Defective  governor  belt  on  engine,     . 

Defective  crane,       .... 

Safety  lathe  dogs,    .... 

Shoe  for  mule  carriage  wheels. 


or  groups. 


Electricity 


Storage  around  switchboard. 
Defective  wiring  or  start  box. 


321 
128 

33 
3 

12 
6 
2 

18 
107 

21 
8 
4 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
2 
2 


26 
4 


Shop. 


Saw  guard,      .  .  .        • . 

Riving  knives,  .... 

Cylinder  head  for  planers, 
Exposed  weights  (not  on  elevator),    . 
Insufficient  space  around  iron  planers, 
Lock  for  shipper  on  iron  planer, 
Extractor  covers,     .... 


34 
8 

27 
2 

12 
2 
4 


Emery  Wheels. 

Safety  collars,  ...........  9 

Emery  wheel  guards,         ..........  4 

Dust  exhaust  system,        ..........  8 

Goggles  and  chipping  screen,     .........  9 


Elevators. 


Defective  cables. 
Defective  overhead  timbers. 
Defective  gates  or  no  gates. 
Defective  safety  catches. 
Defective  crossbar  bracket. 
Attendant  under  age. 


34 
2 

35 
8 
1 
4 


Recommendations . 
Hanging  chains  to  car, 
Enclosing  car,  .... 

Forbidding  use  of  well  for  passageway, 
Enclose  floor  drives, 
Exposed  cables  guarded,  . 


33 

28 
4 
4 
7 
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Installation  of  bells, 
Dark  wells  to  be  lighted, 
Bevels  under  sill. 
Enclose  wells, 
Screen  counterweight, 


6 

7 

42 

16 

24 


Casualty  Company  of  America. 

The  Casualty  Company  of  America  maintains  an  Engineering  and 
Inspection  Bureau,  whose  function  it  is  to  regularly  and  carefully  in- 
spect all  risks  insured,  making  and  following  up  recommendations  which 
will  improve  the  general  safety  conditions. 

Passenger,  and  passenger  and  freight,  elevators  are  inspected  and 
reported  on  four  times  per  annum  by  practical  elevator  men,  particular 
attention  being  paid  to  the  condition  of  cables,  safeties,  speed  governors 
and  other  vital  parts  of  the  mechanism,  and  also  to  door  latches  and 
shaft  enclosures,  the  defective  condition  of  which  has  been  shown  by 
experience  to  be  the  cause  of  the  majority  of  serious  accidents  on  or 
about  elevators.  Unsatisfactory  conditions  found  are  placed  before  the 
assured  in  the  form  of  a  written  report,  which  is  followed  up  either  by 
letter  or  reinspeetions  until  the  recommendations  have  been  carried  out. 

Manufacturing  plants  and  liability  risks  in  general  are  inspected 
yearly,  particular  attention  being  paid  to  machine  hazards  and  general 
safety  conditions.  The  question  of  guards  and  methods  of  guarding  is 
taken  up  with  the  assured  by  the  inspector  at  the  time  of  the  visit,  the 
assured  receiving  the  benefit  of  the  inspector's  varied  experience.  All 
recommendations  are  later  confirmed  in  the  form  of  a  written  report. 
We  make  it  a  practice,  however,  not  to  advocate  the  installation  of  any 
particular  type  or  make  of  guard,  but  put  the  assured  in  touch  with  the 
various  safeguard  manufacturers. 

In  addition  to  the  regular  inspection  work  the  department  investi- 
gates as  many  machine  accidents  as  practicable,  studying  the  machine  in 
question  with  a  view  to  suggesting  a  gniard  to  prevent  a  recurrence  of 
the  accident  and  using  the  experience  thus  gained  in  the  general  inspec- 
tion work. 

The  enactment  of  compensation  laws  in  the  various  States  and  the 
application  of  the  merit  rating  system  to  casualty  insurance  has  in- 
creased to  a  large  extent  the  work  of  the  inspection  departments,  in  that 
manufacturing  plants  will  first  have  to  be  carefully  inspected  to  ascer- 
tain the  actual  plant  conditions  for  rate  purposes  and  recommendations 
made  for  improving  conditions ;  and  subsequently  frequently  reinspected 
both  to  see  that  there  is  no  change  in  the  original  conditions  reported 
and  for  the  purpose  of  granting  further  rate  reductions  through  the 
carrying  out,  on  the  part  of  the  assured,  of  the  recommendations  made 
in  the  report. 

We  trust  that  this  brief  outline  of  our  work  will  prove  of  interest. 
"  The  safety  first  movement,"  now  national  in  its  scope,  has  the  hearty 
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approval  of  every  thinking  business  man,  and  the  casualty  companies 
of  this  country  are  redoubling  their  efforts  in  the  training  of  a  large 
body  of  expert  safety  inspectors,  enthusiastic,  from  humanitarian  as 
well  as  financial  standpoints,  in  the  work  of  reducing  the  number  of 
preventable  accidents. 

The  Contractors  Mutual  Liability  Insurance  Company. 

The  Contractors  Mutual  Liability  Insurance  Company  maintains  an 
engineering  department  which  not  only  has  charge  of  the  inspection 
work  of  the  company,  but  offers  to  its  policy  holders  the  assistance  of 
the  engineers  in  matters  other  than  that  of  accident  prevention. 

The  engineers  of  the  department  are  all  graduates  of  leading  technical 
schools,  and  are  trained  in  the  jDractical  experience  required  for  the 
nature  of  the  risks  of  the  company. 

A  systematic  inspection  of  all  risks  is  maintained,  and  any  recom- 
mendations resulting  from  an  inspection  are  submitted  to  one  in  author- 
ity at  the  plant  at  the  time  of  the  inspection  and  later  sent  to  the  policy 
holder  by  letter,  at  the  same  time  inviting  comment  and  criticism  of  the 
suggestions  made.  Reinspections  are  made  as  the  nature  of  the  risk 
requires,  to  the  end  of  securing  as  high  an  efficiency  in  accident  pre- 
vention as  is  possible,  commensurate  with  the  nature  of  the  risk. 

The  attention  of  the  employer  is  called  to  the  more  practicable  of  the 
available  accident  prevention  devices  which  conform  to  the  conditions 
at  hand,  reference  made  to  similar  devices  installed  in  other  plants,  and 
the  invitation  extended  to  the  employer  to  solicit  first-hand  information 
from  these  other  plants  as  to  the  practicability  of  the  suggestions.  Prac- 
tical demonstrations  are  made  to  both  the  employer  and  the  employee 
wherever  possible. 

The  company  has  established  a  high  plane  of  accident  prevention 
efficiency,  and  to  that  end  requires  that  the  risks  of  all  prospective  policy 
holders  shall  compare  favorably  with  the  standards  of  the  company. 
Accordingly,  inspections  are  made  of  nearly  all  new  prospects;  and,  if 
conditions  are  such  as  to  warrant,  the  policy  is  issued  subject  to  the 
adoption  of  the  recommendations  submitted  by  the  engineering  de- 
partment. 

From  the  reports  of  the  engineers  a  follow-up  system  is  maintained, 
and  where  it  is  observed  that  there  has  been  no  reply  from  a  policy 
holder  on  the  recommendations,  his  attention  is  again  called  to  the 
matter,  either  by  letter  or  by  a  visit  from  the  inspector.  We  find  that 
ultimately  the  majority  of  our  employers  are  ready  and  willing  to 
co-operate  with  us  in  this  matter.  They,  too,  want  to  minimize  the 
accidents  in  their  plants,  not  only  for  the  reputation  of  their  business 
but  for  the  sake  of  the  employees. 

In  addition  to  recommending  the  installation  of  accident  prevention 
devices  and  the  references  made  to  general  unsafe  conditions,  the  de- 
partment also  aims  to  install  a  system  of  instruction  and  education  to 
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the  employees.  This  is  accomplished  through  demonstrations  to  the 
principal  employees  in  the  plant,  together  with  the  relating  of  the  cir- 
cumstances surrounding  various  serious  accidents.  The  greater  part  of 
the  instruction  work,  however,  is  performed  through  the  foremen  and 
superintendents,  who  are  asked  to  give  such  instruction  to  the  employees 
as  is  required  for  a  proper  use  of  the  safeguards  installed  and  a  general 
spirit  of  accident  prevention. 

A  consistent  effort  on  the  part  of  the  engineers  has  reduced  the  acci- 
dent ratio  over  35  per  cent,  during  the  past  year.  This  implies  a  vast 
amount  of  pain  and  suffering  with  attendant  cost,  which  has  been  saved 
to  our  employees,  and  at  the  same  time  a  considerable  saving  to  our 
policy  holders  through  our  mutual  plan. 

Employees'  Liability  Assurance  Coepoeatioi^,  Limited. 

Eegarding  accident  prevention  and  the  minimizing  of  accidents,  work 
of  this  kind  has  been  carried  on  by  our  corporation  for  many  years. 
At  first,  steps  towards  the  prevention  of  accidents  seem  to  have  been  of 
a  casual  kind,  in  efforts  to  better  conditions  in  connection  with  un- 
profitable underwriting  hazards.  It  was  soon  recognized  that  such 
work  was  a  powerful  factor  in  increasing  business  and  obtaining  the 
co-operation  of  policy  holders.  Finally,  in  step  with,  and  in  advance  of, 
the  progTessive  enactment  of  legislation  during  the  past  fifteen  years 
to  prevent  and  to  punish  the  causing  of  accidents  involving  injuries, 
this  corporation  has  endeavored  in  every  way  practicable  to  bring  about 
this  humane  end  which  is  so  intimately  coupled,  as  experience  shows, 
with  good  liability  underwriting  principles. 

With  the  enactment  of  the  above-mentioned  legislation,  the  corpora- 
tion has  refused  to  be  a  party  with  its  assured  in  the  violation  of  the 
terms  of  the  statutes,  and  has  insisted,  except  where  violations  were 
excusable  or  unwitting,  that  its  assured  should  pay  the  statutory  pen- 
alty. While  our  liability  policies  have  guaranteed  policy  holders  against 
liability  imposed  by  law,  yet  we  have  required  that  policy  holders  shall 
observe  all  statutes  affecting  the  safety  of  persons.  Thoughtless  or 
accidental  negligence  on  the  part  of  a  man  or  his  representatives 
may  involve  financial  loss  from  which  loss  the  policy  saves  its  holder, 
but  where  the  policy  holder's  hands  are  unclean,  where  he  fails  to  ob- 
serve, or  fails  to  have  observed  the  statutory  requirements,  the  loss  falls 
upon  him. 

This  contract  provision  is  one  of  the  strongest  means  available  to 
secure  observance  of  the  positive  law.  The  same  provision  with  a 
broader  scope  is  found  in  the  contracts  now  in  force,  by  which  this 
corporation  covers  the  policy  holder's  liability  for  loss  under  the  Massa- 
chusetts Workmen's  Compensation  Act.  This  provision  is  a  condition 
precedent  and  is  to  this  effect,  viz.,  (1)  that  the  corporation  may  in- 
spect and  will  assist  and  advise  in  the  safeguarding  of  machinery  and 
prevention  of  accidents;  (2)  that  the  assured  shall  take  all  reasonable 
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precautions  to  prevent  accidents  and  to  comply  with  all  statutory- 
obligations. 

While  in  this  contract  we  have  provisions  practically  imposed  by 
municipal  regulations,  yet  for  years  this  corporation  has  taken  active 
steps  to  the  same  end.  Inspectors  in  our  employ  for  many  years  have 
been  educated  to  recognize  the  preventable  causes  of  accidents  brought 
to  their  attention,  and  also  conditions  that  are  likely  to  result  in  injuries. 
Such  inspectors  have  been  employed  in  increasing  numbers,  and  they 
are  required  to  report  as  to  all  dangerous  conditions,  including  the  fire 
hazard.  Policy  holders  are  advised  of  the  dangerous  conditions  reported, 
and  are  required  to  alter  them  for  the  better. 

We  now  have  48  experts  constantly  at  work  studying  to  prevent  the 
recurrence  of  accidents  of  which  the  causes  have  been  recognized,  and 
to  prevent  accidents,  the  possibility  of  which  is  indicated  by  conditions 
whose  latent  danger  can  be  recognized  only  by  the  trained  expert. 
Every  serious  accident  is  reported  to  the  inspection  department  by  the 
corporation's  claim  department.  Investigations  are  immediately  made 
to  determine  and  to  take  the  steps  to  prevent  the  recurrence  of  such 
accidents. 

This  corporation  has  now  for  several  years  engaged  in  the  business 
of  insuring  steam  boilers,  which  insurance  with  its  attendant  supervi- 
sion must  bo  at  least  of  a  standard  fixed  by  municipal  authority.  In- 
spections as  required  have  been  made  as  well  as  inspections  considered 
desirable  for  the  best  conduct  of  the  corporation's  business.  The  boiler 
inspectors  are  specialists  in  their  particular  lines.  Examinations  and 
tests  were  made  by  them  of  thousands  of  boilers,  elevator  pressure  tanks, 
rendering  tanks,  vuleanizers,  etc. ;  1,756  defects  were  reported,  and  when 
conditions  were  unsafe  boilers  were  condemned  until  conditions  were 
made  safe.  In  connection  with  vessels  used  in  manufacturing  not  a 
single  accident  was  reported  this  past  year  as  the  result  of  accident  to 
the  vessel. 

We  hold  ourselves  ready  to  advise  our  policy  holders  in  the  matter 
of  specifications  for  steam-boiler  construction,  setting  and  equipment 
so  as  to  best  jDrevent  occurrence  of  accidents.  We  analyze  water  used 
in  generation  of  steam  and  prescribe  treatment  for  water  undesirable 
to  use  so  that  its  use  may  not  tend  to  the  occurrence  of  boiler  accidents. 

Other  experts  specialize  in  the  matter  of  factory  machinery.  In  plants 
of  2,821  different  policy  holders  —  some  of  the  largest  factories  in  the 
country  —  examined  by  these  men  this  past  year,  12,969  defects  were 
located  and  reported  in  75  per  cent,  of  the  risks  inspected;  none  in  the 
balance.  Necessary  recommendations  have  been  made,  and  so  far  21 
per  cent,  of  the  risks  inspected  have  complied  with  the  recommenda- 
tions in  every  detail.  Warnings  and  signs  of  danger  in  eight  different 
languages  have  been  prepared  and  furnished  to  policy  holders  to  post 
about  the  machines  in  accordance  with  the  nationality  of  the  employees. 

In  1912,  5,314  elevators  were  insured,  12,475  inspections  were  made, 
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and  all  recommendations  were  complied  with  by  the  30th  of  January 
of  this  year;  11,000  defects  were  found,  7,337  of  them  being  dangerous; 
2,492  cables  were  condemned;  290  accidents  occurred,  of  which  7  were 
fatal.  Comparing  this  with  figures  of  1906,  I  find  that  less  than  one- 
half  as  many  elevators  were  then  insured,  but  that  there  were  more 
fatal  accidents,  and  that  the  occurrence  of  accidents  was  then  nearly 
four  times  as  frequent  as  it  now  is. 

Our  elevator  experts  are  familiar  with  the  State  laws  and  the  ordi- 
nances of  the  important  cities  in  the  State.  They  are  required  to  see 
that  the  laws  and  ordinances  relating  to  elevators  are  fully  complied 
with.  The  fire  hazard  is  also  considered  when  the  inspection  is  made, 
as  it  is  quite  usual  to  find  the  bottom  of  the  wellway  filled  with  paper 
and  other  inflammable  material.  They  are  also  required  to  report 
grounded  wellway  switches,  broken  gas  tubes,  poor  electric  insulation 
and  other  conditions  which  may  contribute  toward  a  fire  panic. 

Elevator  pressure  tanks  are  inspected  periodically  by  our  boiler  in- 
spectors. The  piston  rods  of  all  hydraulic  elevators  are  exposed  for 
examination  at  stated  intervals  or  when  advised  by  the  inspector. 
Factory  inspectors  are  required  to  inspect  an  elevator  which  is  located 
in  the  plant  inspected.  It  is  reinspeeted  by  the  elevator  experts  upon 
their  next  regular  trip. 

Every  effort  has  been  made  to  devise  and  to  secure  the  adoption  of 
safeguards,  and  among  such  safeguards  devised  and  found  practicable 
by  our  experts  the  following  are  important :  — 

1.  Wellway  limit  switches  for  electrically  driven  freight  elevators. 

2.  Division  of  electrical  fuses  for  all  types  of  escalators. 

3.  The  printing  of  elevator  danger  notices  in  various  languages. 

4.  The  installation  of  relay  switches,  also  circuit  breaker  on  electri- 
cally driven  elevators  operated  by  alternating  current. 

5.  Freight  elevators  used  to  carry  employees  as  passengers  are  re- 
quired to  have  their  sides  enclosed  to  a  height  of  6  feet,  and  the  unused 
landing  side  protected  by  a  gate.  The  top  of  car  is  required  to  be 
enclosed  with  a  strong  grille,  the  edge  to  be  hinged  back  for  a  distance 
of  18  inches  from  the  landing  side. 

6.  Fire  bars  at  windows  of  elevator  shaft. 

7.  Warning  chains  attached  to  bottom  of  car  except  those  which  pass 
through  hatch  covers. 

8.  Arrangement  of  shipper  rope  so  it  cannot  be  operated  from  the 
outside  wall  of  building. 

9.  No  freight  compartment  allowed  to  be  attached  below  a  passenger 
elevator. 

10.  Grille  work  under  the  overhead  machinery. 

11.  Landing  door  locks  arranged  so  that  the  doors  cannot  be  opened 
from  the  various  landings.  This  provision  requires  an  operator  on 
the  car. 

12.  Subweights  and  counterweights  secured. 
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The  Fidelity  and  Casualty  Company. 

The  Fidelity  and  Casualty  Company  of  New  York  makes  regular 
inspections  in  Massachusetts  with  the  purpose  in  view  of  preventing 
industrial  accidents.  These  inspectors  are  instructed  to  note  carefully 
and  follow  the  laws  of  the  State  in  the  performance  of  their  inspection 
work. 

All  inspections  are  made  and  rated  according  to  the  "  Universal 
Analytic  Schedule  for  the  Measuring  of  Relative  Work  Accident  Haz- 
ards in  Manufacturing  Industries  and  Mercantile  Establishments." 

The  safety  standard  adopted  by  the  Fidelity  and  Casualty  Company 
is  that  prepared  by  the  Workmen's  Compensation  Service  Bureau,  and 
is  used  generally  by  many  of  the  companies  engaged  in  the  work  of  pre- 
venting accidents. 

A  twenty-four  page  inspection  report,  covering  all  the  phases  of 
accident  prevention  has  been  adopted  by  this  company,  and  every 
endeavor  is  made  to  impress  upon  the  assured  the  great  need  of  the 
adoption  of  safety  devices  and  rules  for  the  purpose  of  reducing  the 
number  of  accidents  to  a  minimum. 

The  following  cuts  are  taken  from  the  book  entitled,  "  The 
Prevention  of  Industrial  Accidents,"  distributed  by  the  Fidelity 
and  Casualty  Company  and  furnished  the  Board  by  that  com- 
pany:— 


Fig.  1.  —  Projecting  set-screw. 


Fio.  2. —  Countersunk  set-screw. 


Fig.  3.  —  Slotted-head  set-screw. 
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Projecting  set-screws  Avhen  on  line-shafting  and  revolving  jiarts  of 
machines  are  a  constant  menace  to  life  and  limb.  The  ordinary  clothes- 
catching  set-screw  in  a  collar  is  shown  in  Fig.  1.  This  hazard  may  be 
overcome  at  a  trifling  cost  in  either  of  the  following  ways :  — 

First.  —  By  eountersinkuig,  as  in  Fig.  2.  The  set  screw  may  be  ad- 
justed by  the  box-key  shown  therewith.  Of  course  this  method  requires 
either  a  shorter  screw  or  a  thicker  collar. 

Second.  —  By  using  a  flat-head  set-screw  slotted  to  take  a  screwdriver 
as  in  Fig.  3.  This  latter  obviates  the  necessity  of  countersinking,  and 
may  be  used  instead  of  the  old  square-head  screw. 


Fig.  4.  —  Projecting-bolt  coupling. 


Fig.  5.  —  Thickened-flange  safety- 
coupling. 


Fig.  6.  —  Rim-flange  safety- 
coupling. 


Fig.  4  shows  the  ordinary  flange  shaft-coupling  with  its  array  of 
clothes-catching  bolt-heads  and  nuts.  These  are  a  menace  equally  with 
projecting  set-screws.  Figs.  5  and  6  illustrate  two  forms  of  safety- 
coupling.  In  the  former  there  is  used  the  thickened-flange  coupling 
and  recessed  bolt-heads  and  nuts,  and  in  the  latter  the  rim-flange  coupling 
beyond  which  the  bolt-heads  and  nuts  do  not  project.  In  either  case  it  is 
next  to  impossible  for  them  to  catch  in  the  clothing.  The  safety  feature 
should  never  be  lost  sight  of  when  purchasing  a  coupling. 
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Fig.  7.  —  Emery-wheel  guard. 


Emery  wheels  and  fast-running  grindstones  should  be  enclosed  by  a 
substantial  guard,  fastened  to  the  wheel-base  and  of  sufi&eient  size  and 
strength  to  withstand  the  shock  of  the  flying  parts  of  a  bursting  wheel. 
The  fact  should  be  recognized,  of  course,  that  an  emery  wheel  may  be 
broken  or  caused  to  burst  from  improper  use,  as,  for  instance,  excessive 
pressure  or  blows  when  grinding  a  tool,  as  well  as  from  excessive  speed. 

Fig.  7  shows  what  is  considered  to  be  the  best  guard  of  this  kind. 
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The  wheel  is  entirely  surrounded  except  for  a  small  open  space  at  the 
front  of  the  wheel  above  the  rest.  There  is  ample  space  to  work  con- 
veniently, and  yet  the  wheel  is  well  guarded  and  the  workman  pro- 
tected. 


Fig  .8.  —  Guard  for  roll-feed  machinery. 


Fig.  9.  —  Guard  for  roll-feed  machinery. 


All  roll-feed  machines  should  be  well  guarded  by  placing  two  strips 
of  metal,  where  the  thickness  of  the  work  will  pennit,  the  entire  length 
of  the  rolls,  so  as  to  prevent  the  operator  getting  fingers  caught  in 
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the  rolls  while  feeding.  Fig.  8  shows  a  good  method  of  placing  such 
strips.  If  it  is  not  practicable  to  use  two  strips,  one  placed  as  in  Fig. 
9  will  often  afford  a  large  degree  of  protection.  The  strip  should  be 
placed  near  enough  to  the  table  to  prevent  the  fingers  coming  into 
contact  with  the  rolls. 


Fig.  10.  —  Guard  for  corner-staying  machine. 


Fig.  10,  reproduced  from  an  article  in  the  "American  Machinist," 
shows  a  guard  for  a  corner-staying  machine.  This,  the  author  says, 
has  been  used  for  several  years  and  has  proved  very  effective.  We 
quote  from  the  article  as  follows :  — 


On  this  machine  the  box  corners  are  completed  or  reinforced;  the  operator 
places  on  the  anvil  (or  solid  support)  the  two  sides  which  form  the  corner.  These 
must  be  held  in  position  while  the  machine  feeds  forward  a  strip  of  cloth  or  paper 
with  a  moist  surface,  cuts  it  off  at  the  right  length,  and  with  a  powerful  squeeze 
forces  it  firmly  along  the  sides,  thus  forming  the  substantial  corner  of  a  modern  box. 

The  machine  will  stop  automatically  at  the  end  of  each  stroke  if  desired,  or  will 
run- continuously,  in  which  case  the  operator  must  whirl  the  box  rapidly  and  accu- 
rately from  corner  to  corner  during  the  up  stroke.  As  the  normal  speed  is  90 
complete  strokes  per  minute,  it  is  evident  that  the  operator  can  give  little  thought 
to  keeping  his  fingers  safe,  but  with  this  device  accidents  are  practically  unknown. 
The  sheet  metal  guards  A,  hinged  at  B  (see  the  cut),  just  clear  the  anvil  as  they 
swing  down  and  out.     A  pin,  C,  in  the  moving  head,  actuates  these  guards  in 
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advance  of  the  descending  pressure-jaw,  and  any  fingers  in  the  danger  zone  will 
be  forced  to  a  safe  position;  the  guard  returns  to  position  as  the  head  moves  up. 
This  device  allows  the  operator  full  use  of  both  hands  at  all  times. 


Fig.  11.  —  Riving  knife. 


The  dangers  incident  to  the  use  of  circular  saws  are  too  well  known  to 
require  description,  A  "  riving  knife  "  or  "  spreader,"  when  properly 
attached  to  the  table  immediately  back  of  the  saw,  AviU  spread  the  cut 
sufficiently  to  prevent  cramping  of  the  saw.  It  is  very  important  that 
cramping  shall  not  take  place,  as  it  usually  stops  the  saw  and  throws 
the  belt  off,  or  throws  the  work  back  on  the  operator,  often  with  serious 
results. 

The  riving  knife  itself  is  simply  a  piece  of  sheet  steel  mounted  in  a 
vertical  position  back  of  the  saw,  and  preferably  curved  to  conform 
somewhat  to  the  outline  of  the  saw.  The  edge  nearer  the  saw  should  be 
a  little  thinner  than  the  saw  itself,  so  that  the  saw  cut  will  slide  over 
it  easily.  The  opposite  edge  should  be  at  least  the  thickness  of  the 
saw,  and  it  is  even  better  to  have  it  a  slightly  gTeater  thickness.  The 
length  of  the  knife  will,  of  course,  depend  upon  the  size  of  the  saw 
with  which  it  is  used.  Fig.  11  shows  the  general  scheme  of  the  ap- 
pliance. 
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Fig.  12.  —  Jointer  guard  —  position  1. 


Fig.  13.  —  Jointer  guard  —  position  2. 


Fig.  14.  — Jointer  guard  —  positions. 


Figs.  12,  13  and  14  show  three  positions  of  a  jointer  guard.  This 
guard  consists  of  an  arm,  one  end  of  which  is  hinged  or  pivoted  at  the 
side  of  the  table  near  the  operator.  The  other  end,  to  which  is  attached 
a  flexible  cover  or  shield,  extends  over  the  knives,  so  that  when  no 
work  is  being  done  this  flexible  shield  covers  the  knives,  as  in  Fig.  12. 
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The  piece  to  be  planed  is  handled  in  the  usual  manner.  As  the  work 
g'oes  forward  it  pushes  the  arm,  with  its  attached  flexible  cover,  to  one 
side,  as  in  Fig.  13.  As  soon  as  the  piece  has  passed  the  knives,  the 
arm  springs  back  into  place,  as  in  Fig.  14.  A  small  attachment  is  ■ 
furnished,  if  desired,  to  hold  the  guard  open  when  lumber  of  a  given 
invariable  width  is  to  be  surfaced  continuously.  The  guard  can  be  put 
out  of  operation,  if  necessary,  without  removing  it  from  the  machine, 
by  slipping  it  under  the  roll  on  which  the  flexible  portion  slides. 

The  Fidelity  aistd  Deposit  Company  of  Maryland. 

This  company  maintains  a  very  efficient  inspection  department,  and 
employs  a  large  number  of  competent  inspectors.  The  country  is  divided, 
for  the  sake  of  convenience  and  expediency,  into  districts,  each  district 
presided  over  by  one  of  these  inspectors. 

For  the  purpose  of  inspecting  risks  located  in  Massachusetts  we  main- 
tain an  inspector  at  Boston.  He  is  a  graduate  of  the  Massachusetts 
Institute  of  Technology,  and  is  thoroughly  competent  to  inspect  and  to 
make  recommendations  concerning  all  mechanical  appliances  used  in 
connection  with  industrial  enterprises,  including  elevators. 

The  elevators  insured  by  this  company  are  inspected  every  three 
months.  General  liability  risks  are  inspected  once  a  year,  or  oftener, 
if  physical  or  moral  hazard  is  such  as  to  make  a  more  frequent  inspec- 
tion advisable.  Contractors'  and  employers'  liability  risks  we  inspect, 
in  most  eases,  once  every  six  months,  or  oftener  if  necessary,  to  insure 
compliance  with  our  requirements  in  the  matter  of  furnishing  suitable 
appliances  and  safe  places  in  which  to  work. 

In  making  these  inspections  the  moral  and  physical  conditions  are 
carefully  examined,  and  when  the  defects  are  found,  the  company  insists 
that  such  defects  be  at  once  remedied.  Our  inspectors  are  required  to 
interview  the  assured  personally  wherever  this  is  possible,  or  in  any 
event  the  person  in  charge  of  the  work,  for  the  purpose  of  calling 
attention  to  unsafe  conditions  and  explaining  in  detail  the  proper 
methods  for  improving  conditions.  We  have  a  very  systematic  and 
careful  "  follow-up  "  system,  by  which  we  assure  ourselves  that  the 
recommendations  are  complied  with. 

This  company  is  of  the  opinion  that  it  is  better  business  policy  to 
expend  money  in  the  prevention  of  accidents  than  for  the  purpose  of 
settling  claims.  I  may  say  that  we  are  also  influenced  in  this  respect 
by  strong  humanitarian  motives. 

Accidents  may  be  said  to  result  chiefly  from  three  causes :  — 

First.  —  Through  the  risk  incidental  to  the  particular  line  of  work; 
in  other  words,  the  natural  hazard  of  the  business. 

Second.  —  Through  carelessness. 

Third.  —  Through  failure  to  properly  guard  machinery  and  furnish 
suitable  appliances  and  working  conditions. 
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The  second  and  third  can  be  overcome  only  after  systematic  and 
thorough  inspection,  and  by  following  up  recommendations  made  by 
inspectors. 

The  Fidelity  and  Deposit  Company  enclosed  witli  this  re- 
port copies  of  their  inspection  report  forms  and  two  pamphlets, 
"  Instructions  to  Foremen  "  and  "  Instructions  to  Operators  for 
the  Safe  Management  of  Elevators,"  which  are  distributed  by 
the  company. 

The  Eeankfoet  Geneeal  Insijeance  Compain'y. 
The  Frankfort  General  Insurance  Company  submits  the  fol- 
lowing statement,  covering  its  accident  prevention  work  during 
the  first  six  months  of  the  year  1913 :  — 

For  the  first  six  months  of  the  current  year  our  inspectors  have  made 
7,556  inspections.  Of  these,  there  are  about  3,500  liability  inspections; 
the  remainder  of  the  7,556  are  elevators.  The  total  number  of  defects 
found  and  reported  was  4,556.  This,  of  course,  includes  defects  in 
elevators  and  in  factories  combined.  Of  this  4,556,  we  have  had  4,175 
completed,  leaving  381  uncompleted  up  to  the  1st  of  July. 

The  Globe  Indemnity  Company. 

The  Globe  Indemnity  Company  has  ever  since  its  conception  main- 
tained an  accident  prevention  department  in  charge  of  competent  and 
experienced  persons,  as  well  as  maintained  an  efficient  corps  of  inspectors 
whose  particular  duty  it  is  to  inspect  the  physical  conditions  of  the 
plants  of  our  assured  for  the  purpose  of  making  suggestions,  and  who 
have  for  their  object  the  elimination  and  jorevention  of  accidents. 

This  company  has  also  forwarded  to  the  office  of  the  Board 
copies  of  letters  of  instruction  and  advice  which  the  prevention 
department  has  issued  from  time  to  time,  covering  various 
phases  of  accident  prevention.  These  instructions  are  compre- 
hensive, going  into  detail  as  to  the  best  means  of  preventing 
injuries  and  remedying  defects  which  have  caused  injuries. 

The  London  Guaeantee  and  Accident  Company,  Limited. 
The  London  Guarantee  and  Accident  Company,  Ltd.,  is  licensed  and 
is  writing  business  in  22   States,  namely,   California,   Colorado,    Con- 
necticut, Georgia,  Massachusetts,  Minnesota,  Missouri,  Nebraska,  New 
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Hampshire,  New  Jersey,  New  York,  New  Mexico,  North  Carolina, 
Ohio,  Oregon,  Pennsylvania,  Rhode  Island,  Utah,  Virginia,  West  Vir- 
ginia, Wisconsin  and  Wyoming! 

We  have,  at  the  present  time,  employed  in  the  inspection  and  acci- 
dent prevention  department,  thirty-five  inspectors,  stationed  in  the  dif- 
ferent States  according  to  the  amount  of  business  written  therein.  The 
men  employed  in  this  division  are  not  only  thorough  insurance  men, 
but  engineers  of  high  standard,  who  are  constantly  dealing  with  tech- 
nical and  mechanical  problems  of  various  kinds  pertaining  to  accident 
prevention.  The  London  Guarantee  and  Accident  Company,  Ltd., 
realizes  that  to  conduct  a  liability  and  compensation  insurance  business 
successfully  an  inspection  division  of  the  highest  standard  must  be 
maintained,  composed  of  highly  trained  engineers  to  deal  efficiently  with 
all  the  technical  questions  that  bear  upon  the  safety  problem  in  the 
plants  it  insures. 

This  department  makes  it  a  point  to  inspect  each  manufacturing  risk 
not  later  than  four  weeks  after  it  is  written.  Our  recommendations 
for  safeguarding  are  sent  to  the  assured  after  being  thoroughly  dis- 
cussed with  the  man  in  charge.  In  thirty  days  after  recommendations 
are  mailed,  a  reinspection  is  made,  and  if  the  plant  is  found  to  be 
0.  K.,  reports  are  filed  away  for  six  months,  when  another  inspection 
is  made.  In  the  meantime  an  educational  campaign  is  started  by  send- 
ing out  literature  of  various  kinds  pertaining  to  safety;  also  placards, 
to  be  posted  throughout  plants  warning  workmen  of  the  hazard  that 
exists  on  and  about  different  machines.  A  close  tabulation  of  all 
accidents  is  kept  by  the  inspection  department,  so  that  the  inspectors 
are  posted  on  just  what  accidents  are  occurring  at  the  different  plants, 
and  our  engineers  are  putting  forth  all  their  efforts  to  devise  means 
and  plan  guards  so  that  similar  accidents  will  not  occur  in  other  plants 
or  in  the  same  plants  again. 

All  elevators  insured  by  this  company  are  inspected  four  times  a 
year,  except  those  in  large  cities,  especially  in  the  down-toAvn  dis- 
tricts where  elevator  traffic  is  heavy.  These  elevators  are  inspected 
six  times  a  year. 

At  the  present  time  it  is  impossible  to  give  your  Board  the  number 
of  risks  inspected  by  this  company  or  the  number  of  recommendations 
made,  but  to  give  you  an  idea  of  what  the  London  Guarantee  and 
Accident  Company,  Ltd.,  is  doing  in  the  accident  prevention  line,  we 
will  take  for  example  the  State  of  Massachusetts. 

We  have  one  liability  inspector  stationed  in  this  State,  and  since 
the  1st  of  January,  1913,  we  have  made  466  inspections  of  factories 
and  buildings  (not  including  elevators),  and  202  reinspeetions,  with  a 
total  of  1,500  recommendations  for  safeguards.  The  percentage  of  the 
suggestions  made  which  have  been  adopted  by  the  assured  is  85  per 
cent.  This  figure  is  obtained  from  reinspeetions  and  corresiDondence 
with  the  assured  after  the  inspection  has  been  made. 
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We  find  that  the  attitude  of  a  considerable  majority  of  manufac- 
turers in  the  State  of  Massachusetts  shows  willingness  to  carry  out  all 
reasonable  suggestions  for  the  i^revention  of  accidents  made  by  our  in- 
spector, except  in  the  woodworking  industry,  where  it  has  been  difficult 
to  obtain  a  general  adoption  of  the  safeguards. 

The  Maetland  Casualty  Company. 

For  the  purpose  of  accident  prevention  this  company  maintains  a 
large  and  efficient  corps  of  inspectors  who  examine  the  premises  in- 
sured. These  men  are  chosen  from  different  mechanical  pursuits,  and 
their  combined  education  and  training  give  us  a  wide  range  of  in- 
formation and  permit  an  intelligent  examination  and  criticism.  We 
supplement  their  information  by  furnishing  them  regularly  with  in- 
formation gathered  from  many  sources,  such  as :  — 

First.  —  Eei^orts  of  claim  adjusters  who  have  investigated  accidents 
where  the  conditions  have  been  found  to  be  such  that  the  accident 
might  have  been  prevented  if  guards  had  been  pro\dded. 

Second.  —  The  inspectors  inform  the  home  office  of  new  types  of 
guards  they  observe,  so  that  the  information  can  be  transmitted  to  the 
entire  force. 

Third.  —  Photographs  of  particularly  ingenious  devices  are  taken  and 
distributed.  Catalogues  of  new  machinery  and  devices  are  looked  up 
and  distributed. 

The  frequency  of  inspections  is  determined  by  the  class  of  business 
and  general  conditions.  In  some  instances  an  inspector  is  kept  on  a 
risk  continually,  and  in  many  cases  examinations  are  made  weekly 
and  again  each  month.     The  average,  however,  is  quarterly. 

All  reports  of  inspections  are  sent  through  the  home  office,  and  a 
letter  regarding  the  inspection  is  dictated  and  sent  to  the  assured,  often- 
times with  descriptive  matter  which  will  further  explain  the  inspector's 
comments.  The  letter  to  the  assured  is  not  mandatory  but  rather  sug- 
gestive, and  endeavors  to  show  how  the  conditions  which  the  inspector 
has  found  dangerous  can  be  corrected,  as  well  as  why  they  should 
be  corrected ;  i.e.,  the  letter  is  aimed  to  be  instructive  as  Avell  as  critical. 

A  very  large  portion  of  the  industrial  accidents  throughout  the 
country  are  due  to  preventable  causes.  The  appalling  losses  can  be 
largely  prevented  by  efficient  inspections.  The  inspection  department 
of  the  Maryland  Casualty  Company  endeavors  to  encourage  the  use  of 
safeguards  and  accident  prevention  devices  so  as  to  lessen  its  losses 
from  avoidable  sources  and  to  conserve  human  energy.  In  industrial 
l")ursuits  the  exposed  parts  of  machines  can  in  many  instances  be 
covered  or  protected  in  such  a  way  that  the  utility  of  the  machine 
is  not  interfered  with  and  the  i^robability  of  accident  is  materially 
lessened. 
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In  the  following  article  we  call  attention  to  ways  in  which  guards 
have  been  fitted,  showing  especially  those  guards  which  are  not  of 
expensive  manufacture  and  which  can  be  made  from  material  in  the 
shop.  Woodworking  guards  can  frequently  be  made  from  the  wood 
in  the  shoj)  and  effective  guards  for  metal-working  machines  can  be 
made  of  metal.  It  is  true  that  in  some  instances  metal  guards  are  of 
greater  value  than  wood  guards  for  woodworking  machines,  but  wood 
gTiards  can  oftentimes  be  made  in  such  a  way  that  they  are  effective. 

In  order  to  obtain  maximum  good  from  the  propaganda  of  safe- 
guarding, it  is  incumbent  upon  the  inspector  to  be  familiar  with  the 
patented  or  stock  guards  which  are  on  the  market,  and  also  to  be  able 
to  show  the  manufacturer  how  dangerous  parts  can  be  protected  by 
guards  made  by  his  own  people  in  his  own  shop.  The  question  of 
when  a  machine  or  a  part  of  a  machine  requires  safeguarding  should 
be  thoroughly  understood  by  the  inspector,  and  with  this  thought  in 
view  it  is  necessary  for  insurance  companies  and  other  employers  of  in- 
sjDectors  to  keep  the  men  informed  from  time  to  time  as  to  what  has 
been  done  in  the  way  of  safeguarding  and  how  much  of  each  machine 
should  be  protected.  Each  class  of  industry  has  many  types  of 
machines,  some  of  these  machines  being  so  designed  that  it  is  practicable 
for  the  manufacturer  to  guard  nearly  all  the  dangerous  parts  before 
the  machine  is  shipped  from  his  factory,  and  some  of  them  being  of 
such  a  character  that  this  method  of  guarding  is  not  practicable.  It 
is  the  duty  of  the  inspector  to  show  how  the  latter  class  of  machines  can 
be  protected.  It  is  also  advisable  for  him  to  be  informed  as  to  the 
sources  of  accidents  from  various  kinds  of  machines,  so  that  he  can 
intelligently  explain  to  a  manufacturer  why  his  recommendation  for  a 
safeguard  should  receive  due  attention. 
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The  guarding  of  "woodworking  machinery  at  the  jDresent  time  is  re- 
ceiving a  gTeat  deal  of  attention  from  all  inspectors  and  from  most 
factory  owners,  and  frequent  discussions  arise  as  to  what  parts  of 
machines  can  be  safely  left  unguarded.  The  question  of  how  completely 
a  band  saw  should  be  guarded  is  frequently  discussed.  Fig.  1  shows  a 
band  saw  completely  protected.  Notice  the  enclosure  for  the  lower 
wheel,  the  guard  for  the  return  side  of  the  saw,  the  guard  above  the 
guide  on  the  workmg  side  of  the  saw,  the  hinged  enclosure  for  the 
upper  wheel,  the  box  coverage  of  the  belt  and  driving  pulleys  with  the 
suction  pipe  for  taking  off  the  sawdust  which  collects  in  the  enclosure 
under  the  table.  (Credit  for  this  illustration  should  be  accorded  to  the 
Brown  &  Sharpe  Manufacturing  Company  of  Providence,  R.  I.  It  was 
through  their  courtesy  we  received  the  photograph;  it  shows  a  machine 
in  their  shop.    See  Fig.  1.) 
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Fig.  1. 
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Dove-tailing  and  similar  operations  in  woodworking  are  iDerformed 
by  putting  one  or  more  saws  on  an  arbor  of  a  machine  so  designed  that 
the  arbor  can  be  raised  and  loAvered  or  ''  pumped  "  jiast  the  end  of  the 
piece  to  be  cut.  Fig.  2  illustrates  a  guarded  "  pumja  "  saw.  Note  the 
hinged  side  marked  "  A,"  which  can  be  put  to  one  side  when  the  saws 
are  changed.  The  hood,  which  is  connected  with  the  suction  joipe  which 
cari'ies  away  the  light  sawdust,  acts  as  a  carrier  for  the  front  and  side 
shields  or  guards  of  the  saws.  This  guard  must  be  sho^D  made,  siaecial 
for  each  machine. 
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Fig.  3  illustrates  a  Avell-guardecl  direct  connected  engine  and  electric 
generator.  Note  the  railing  jDrotection  for  the  revolving  parts  on  the 
shaft  and  the  sheet  metal  easing  over  the  eccentric  "  a  " ;  also  the  com- 
plete enclosure  for  the  crank  pin  and  connecting  rod  "  b."  This  engine 
is  in  a  factory,  and  is  used  for  generating  electricity  to  drive  the  motors 
operating  the  different  machines  throughout  the  factory. 
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Metal  working  machinery  is  so  eonstruetecl  and  is  so  used  that  the 
machines  are  durable  for  a  long  term.  Many  of  tlie  machines  now  in 
use  were  manufactured  before  the  importance  of  safeguards  was  so 
thoroughly  understood.  The  lathes  in  many  shops  are  unprotected, 
and  the  machines  are  just  as  valuable  for  the  usages  to  which  they  are 
put  as  they  were  when  purchased.  The  guarding  of  these  machines  is 
very  essential,  and  should  be  accomplished  as  far  as  jjossible  by  the 
material  at  hand  and  by  the  workmen  in  the  shoj^.  In  many  metal 
working  shops  the  change  gears  and  back  gears  of  the  lathes  are  ex- 
posed. These  gears  can  be  effectually  guarded  as  shown  in  Fig.  4. 
The  sheet-iron  cover  or  easing  completely  encloses  the  change  gears, 
and  the  sheet-iron  straj^  guards  the  back  gears  of  the  head.  These 
gniards  are  cheaply  constructed  and  can  be  made  in  the  sho^D. 
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A  completely  guarded  launch  press  must  include  protection  for  the 
wheel  and  belt,  the  plunger,  the  jjunch  and  the  die,  particularly  in 
those  industries  where  female  ojDerators  are  emj^loyed,  as  the  moving 
parts  of  the  machine  have  au  attractive  influence  on  the  operator's 
hair  and  loose  portions  of  clothing.  Fig.  5  shows  a  comj^letely  guarded 
and  a  partially  guarded  punch  press.  The  guard  at  "  A "  affords 
protection  for  the  crank  of  the  plunger;  "B"  shows  the  spokes  of 
the  wheel  encased ;  "  C  "  the  guard  for  the  punch  and  die. 
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Fig.  5. 
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The  removal  of  the  fine  particles  of  dust  which  are  caused  by  grind- 
ing and  polishing  is  as  important  as  the  protection  of  the  operator 
from  the  flying  parts  of  the  wheel  if  broken.  Suction  fans  are  con- 
nected by  pipes  and  hoods  to  polishing  frames  in  such  a  way  that 
the  flying  particles  caused  by  the  gxinding  and  polishing  operation  are 
removed.  The  dry  dust  and  lint,  as  well  as  the  finely  divided  metal,  are 
exceedingly  dangerous  to  the  operator,  and  are  a  cause  of  lung  diseases. 
Figs.  6  and  7  show  views  of  a  well-guarded  polishing  shop. 
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The  Massaciiusetts  Bonding  and  Insurance  Company. 

It  is  the  practice  of  our  company  to  inspect  every  risk,  calling  to 
the  attention  of  the  assured  the  conditions  existing  which  expose  the 
employee  to  the  possibility  of  injury,  and  making  such  recommenda- 
tions for  improvement  as  will  reduce  to  a  minimum  such  exposure. 

It  is  the  custom  of  our  inspector  to  be  accompanied  by  the  superin- 
tendent or  some  official  designated  by  the  assured,  so  that  when  our  re- 
port is  submitted  to  the  employer  he  is  in  a  position  to  discuss  the 
subject  intelligently  with   the   official  who   accompanied  the  inspector. 

With  this  report  the  Massachusetts  Bonding  and  Insurance 
Company  submitted  copies  of  the  various  report  forms  used 
by  their  inspectors. 

Massachusetts  Employees  Insurance  Association. 

From  the  beginning  the  directors  of  the  Massachusetts  Employees 
Insurance  Association  have  recognized  the  superlative  importance, 
under  the  Workmen's  Compensation  Act,  of  preventing  industrial 
accidents.  An  excellent  precedent  had  been  established  by  the  pre- 
ventive methods  adopted  by  mutual  fire  insurance  companies,  which 
have  resulted  in  large  reductions  in  fire  insurance  costs.  In  applying 
preventive  methods  to  workmen's  compensation  insurance,  the  associa- 
tion has  been  prompted  not  only  by  economy  for  its  subscribers,  but 
by  a  motive  which  does  not  exist  to-so  ^Teat  an  extent  in  fire  preven- 
tion, that  is,  the  conservation  of  the  lives  and  limbs  of  the  great  army 
of  employees  engaged  in  industrial  enterprises  in  this  Commonwealth. 

At  the  present  time  the  staff  of  the  association's  accident  prevention 
department  includes  nine  safety  engineers,  under  the  direction  of  a 
manager  who  is  unusually  qualified  by  extended  and  varied  experience 
in  accident  prevention  work  with  one  of  the  largest  manufacturing 
organizations  in  the  country.  The  company  referred  to  was  one  of 
the  first  to  take  up  safety  work.  In  the  organization  of  the  depart- 
ment certain  members  have  been  detailed  to  special  work  along  par- 
ticular lines,  devoting  the  major  portion  of  their  time  to  the  elimina- 
tion of  special  hazards,  such  as  elevator  hazard,  electrical  hazard,  fire 
hazard,  etc.  Special  attention  has  also  been  given  to  the  hazard  of 
various  industries,  such  as  the  manufacture  of  boxes,  shoes,  cotton 
goods,  machinery,  etc. 

Briefly  outlined,  the  way  in  which  the  association  co-operates  with 
its  subscribers  in  safety  work  is  as  follows :  — 

When  each  subscriber  joins  the  association  an  inspection  is  made 
of  his  plant.     The  inspector  discusses  safety  work  in  general  with  the 
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assured  and  makes  siDeeifie  recommendations  covering  particular  items 
of  equipment,  buildings,  etc.  Subsequently,  these  recommendations  are 
submitted  to  the  subscriber  in  writing,  after  approval  by  the  head  of 
the  accident  prevention  department.  Thorough  explanations,  with  blue 
prints,  photographs,  etc.,  are  also  given  where  necessary,  to  facilitate 
the  carrying  out  of  the  recommendations.  If  objection  is  raised  to  any 
of  the  items,  or  if  any  difficulties  are  encountered  in  the  execution  of 
the  work,  the  assured  is  encouraged  to  take  the  matter  up  with  the 
department,  the  desire  being  to  secure  the  closest  possible  co-operation 
between  the  department  and  the  members  of  the  association. 

To  facilitate  the  application  of  safety  measures,  a  "  Safety  Hand- 
book "  has  been  published  by  the  association  for  the  use  of  its  members. 
This  book  describes  and  illustrates  the  most  approved  methods  of  safe- 
guarding machinery  of  all  types.  It  is  made  up  in  loose-leaf  form  so 
that  it  can  be  added  to  from  time  to  time  as  new  safeguards  are  de- 
veloped, and  at  the  present  time  contains  about  eighty  pages  with  over 
one  hundred  and  thirty-five  illustrations.  In  addition  to  its  descrip- 
tion of  standard  safety  devices  the  book  includes  standard  safety 
specifications  for  the  purchase  of  new  machinery,  statistics  of  industrial 
accidents  and  other  safety  information.  The  accompanying  illustra- 
tions were  takeii  from  this  handbook. 

The  association,  in  March,  1912,  originated  a  simple  system  of  pre- 
mium discounts  which  were  available  to  employers  whose  plants  comply 
with  certain  safety  conditions  with  regard  to  fire  hazard,  power,  ele- 
vators, engines  and  boilers.  The  association  is  working  gradually  to 
extend  this  system  so  as  to  give  manufacturers  of  Massachusetts  what 
they,  in  common  with  manufacturers  elsewhere  throughout  the  United 
States,  have  long  been  asking,  —  a  satisfactory  system  of  merit  ratings. 
In  August,  1913,  the  association's  merit  system  was  adopted  by  prac- 
tically all  the  other  liability  companies,  which  will  result  in  a  substantial 
saving  to  the  employers  throughout  the  State. 

Approximately  100,000  employees  in  over  800  separate  plants  and 
establishments  are  now  covered  by  insurance  in  this  association,  and 
are  receiving  the  benefits  of  the  active  work  of  the  association's  safety 
department.  All  plants  covered  by  the  association  are  inspected  at 
least  once  a  year,  and  some  of  them  receive  from  two  to  five  inspec- 
tions, depending  upon  the  conditions  encountered.  Between  July  1, 
1912,  and  July  1,  1913,  over  1,600  inspections  Avere  made  by  the 
accident  prevention  department.  As  a  result  of  these  inspections  over 
5,500  recommendations  for  improving  the  accident  hazard  were  made. 
The  facts  that  98  per  cent,  of  the  total  number  of  recommendations 
submitted  have  received  the  approval  of  the  subscribers  concerned,  and 
that  a  very  large  percentage  of  the  recommendations  have  been  carried 
out,  are  strong  evidence  of  the  gratifying  co-operation  the  association 
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has  received  from  the  manufacturers  who  are  really  interested  in  the 
welfare  of  their  employees.  That  the  advantages  which  the  association 
offers  in  placing  at  the  disposal  of  its  members  the  service  of  trained 
experts  (which  a  single  subscriber  could  not  afford  to  employ)  are 
appreciated  is  best  shown  by  the  progress  individual  members  have 
made  in  adopting  and  carrying  out  the  safety  recommendations  placed 
before  them. 
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The  explosive  possibilities  of  engine  fly-wheels  are  not  generally 
realized  by  those  who  have  never  had  personal  experience  with  an  acci- 
dent of  this  kind. 

The  illustration  (see  Fig.  1)  gives  a  graphic  impression  of  the  re- 
sults of  such  an  explosion,  which  is  generally  caused  by  the  engine 
racing,  through  some  interference  with  the  governor  mechanism. 

It  illustrates  graphically  the  necessity  for  jDrecautions  against  over- 
speeding. 
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Fig.  1. 
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The  illustration  (see  Fig.  2)  gives  another  picture  of  the  great  dam- 
age which  may  be  done  by  the  explosion  of  a  flj'-wheel. 

The  explosions  pictured  in  Figs.  1  and  2  may  be  prevented  by  the 
installation  of  the  device  known  as  the  "  speed  limit."  which  is  noAv 
commonly  installed  with  automatic  engine  stops.  If  this  device  is 
proj^erly  installed,  inspected  and  maintained,  it  should  practically 
eliminate  accidents  of  tiiis  kind. 

Care  should  also  be  taken  to  see  that  the  "  low  plane  governor  stop," 
commonly  applied  to  Corliss  valve-gearing,  is  in  operating  condition 
at  all  times. 
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Fig.  2. 
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One  of  the  most  hazardous  oocupations  in  an  ordinary  industrial 
establishment  is  that  of  oiling  overhead  shafting.  The  oiler  is  liable  to 
be  caught  in  the  machinery,  or  may  fall  from,  or  with,  his  ladder. 

Fig.  3  illustrates  one  method  of  reducing  the  hazard,  viz.,  the  use 
of  a  long-spout  oil  can,  by  means  of  which  the  bearings  can  be  filled 
from  the  floor. 

When  there  is  difficulty  in  locating  the  opening  in  the  bearing  with 
the  point  of  the  spout,  an  oil  cup  may  be  added;  and  by  having  the 
body  of  this  cup  made  of  glass,  the  level  of  oil  in  the  bearing  can  be 
noted  from  the  floor. 
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Two  types  of  automatic  stopping  devices  are  illustrated  in  Fig.  4. 
One  of  these  is  the  engine-stop,  controlled  electrically  through  the  small 
loear-shaped   buttons   suspended   over   the   wire-drawing   frame. 

An  automatic  engine-stop  merely  shuts  off  the  steam  supply,  and 
where  the  engine  has  a  heavy  fly-wheel  the  inertia  of  this  wheel  may 
cause  the  machinery  to  run  a  minute  or  more  before  it  stops,  after  the 
valve  is  shut ;  so  it  is  evident  that  the  engine-stop  does  not  furnish 
adequate  protection  for  some  classes  of  machinery. 

The  wire-drawing  equipment  illustrated  has  a  second  stopping- 
arrangement,  in  addition  to  the  engine-stop,  which  operates  as  follows: 
the  floor  lever  (shown  in  lower  left-hand  corner  of  picture)  is  con- 
nected to  the  operating  clutch ;  the  wire  which  is  being  drawn  is  carried 
through  the  loop  in  the  upper  end  of  this  lever,  and  if  it  should  snarl 
or  tangle,  or  if  a  man  should  be  caught  in  it,  the  lever  v/ould  be  drawn 
forward  and  the  machinery  stopped  automatically.  A  vertical  section 
of  the  stopping  cable  passes  close  by  each  of  the  revolving  drums  in 
such  a  manner  that  if  a  man  were  caught  and  carried  around  the  drum 
his  body  would  strike  the  cable  and  automatically  bring  the  machine 
to  a  standstill.  Several  cases  are  on  record  where  accidents  of  this 
kind  have  occurred,  but  the  operation  of  the  stop  saved  the  man  from 
injury. 
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Fig.  5  shows  an  excellent  safety  installation  for  an  electric  traveling 
crane.  Note  enclosed  gearing  and  construction  of  walk,  etc.  The 
latter  has  a  floor  of  checkered  steel  plate,  which  gives  a  good  footing, 
and  the  space  between  walk  and  girder  is  enclosed  with  heavy  woven 
wire  fabric,  so  that  no  parts  can  fall  through  it  to  the  floor. 

We  recommend  a  standard  height  of  3  feet  3  inches  for  hand-rails 
on  walks  of  this  sort ;  also  an  intermediate  member  between  the  upper 
rail  and  the  floor,  as  shown  in  photogTaph.  A  toe-board  is  also  placed 
along  the  exposed  edges  of  the  walk  so  that  tools  or  other  objects  will 
not  fall  from  it  and  injure  men  below. 
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Fig.  5. 
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In  many  cases  electrical  machinery  or  aj^paratus  is  so  located  that 
it  is  invisible  from  the  main  controlling-switch.  This  means  that  a  man 
working  on  the  wiring  or  machinery  controlled  might  be  injured  by 
having  the  current  thrown  on  by  some  one  at  the  switch  who  was 
unaware  of  his  position. 

We  consider  a  locking-device  the  best  method  of  guarding  against 
accidents  of  this  kind,  and  Figs.  6a  and  66  show  a  common  type  of 
switch,  arranged  so  that  it  can  be  locked  in  the  "  off "  position.  The 
man  for  whose  benefit  the  locking-device  is  being  used  sliould  keep  the 
key,  and  remove  the  lock  only  when  he  is  through  with  his  Avork  in  this 
location. 

The  slotted  opening  is  large  enough  to  allow  two  or  more  locks  to 
be  placed  in  it  at  once,  so  that  if  more  than  one  gang  is  at  work  on 
the  machinery  controlled  by  the  switch  each  one  can  be  protected  by 
its  OAvn  lock  until  all  work  is  completed  and  the  men  are  out  of  danger. 
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Fig.  6a. 


Fig. 
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Fig.  7  shows  pit  at  bottom  of  elevator  shaft,  with  bumpers  for  cage 
and  counterweight.  The  cage  bumpers  prevent  any  possibility  of  a 
man  in  the  pit  being  crushed  by  the  descending  cage;  the  counterweight 
bumper  checks  the  weights  at  a  point  where  adequate  clearance  is  left 
for  the  cage  at  top  of  shaft. 
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Fig.  8  illustrates  guards  for  rope  drive  and  sheave  at  engine.  At- 
tention is  directed  to  the  manner  in  which  the  guard  is  extended  in 
height  at  the  side  of  the  sheave  to  protect  any  one  oiling  or  inspecting 
the  main  bearing.  This  is  a  point  which  is  frequently'  neglected  in 
connection  Avith  guards  for  engine-sheaves  or  fly-wheels,  which  other- 
wise would  be  quite  satisfactory. 
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Main  transmission-belts  should  be  enelosed  or  guarded,  and  Fig.  9 
illustrates  a  good  form  of  guard  for  a  horizontal  belt.  Such  guards 
must  be  strongly  constructed  and  securely  fastened  to  ceiling  or  beams, 
and  should  be  carried  up  around  the  pulley  so  as  to  leave  no  projecting 
end  on  "which  a  breaking  belt  might  catch. 

Two  cases  have  been  brought  to  our  attention  in  Avidely  separated 
plants,  occurring  within  the  period  of  a  few  days,  where  guards  of  this 
type  were  effective  in  preventing  what  would  otherwise  have  been 
serious  accidents. 
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Fig.  9. 
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Fig.  10  shows  a  model  enclosure  for  steam  engines,  and  some  such 
arrangement  should  be  adopted  wherever  conditions  will  admit  of  en- 
closing the  engine  so  completely;  it  protects  employees  from  accidental 
contact  with  moving  parts,  and  at  the  same  time  results  in  oil  economy, 
preventing  the  splashing  and  loss  of  oil  which  occur  where  engines  are 
left  ojoen,  and  keeping  the  oil  clean. 
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The  shape  of  these  wheels  is  such  as  to  insure  the  retention  of  broken 
parts  in  ease  the  wheel  should  burst.  We  recommend  the  use  of  one 
of  these  shapes  where  the  work  will  not  permit  of  wheel  being  sufficiently 
enclosed  by  hood  to  give  adequate  protection  to  the  operator. 
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Fig.  11.  — Wheels  of  "  safety  shape." 
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Several  types  of  goggles  are  illustrated  in  Fig.  12,  of  varying  con- 
struction suited  for  different  classes  of  work.  Nos.  1  and  3  have  heavy 
glass  lenses,  and  they,  together  with  No.  4  (which  is  made  of  fine  wire 
gauze),  are  well  adapted  to  the  use  of  men  chipping  castings,  etc. 

No.  2  is  known  as  the  "  gas-tight  "  goggle,  and  has  rubber  mountings 
which  conform  closely  to  the  face  of  the  wearer,  thus  giving  good  pro- 
tection against  noxious  vapors,  fumes  or  fine  dust. 

Nos.  1,  3  and  5  are  suitable  for  use  at  grinding-wheels. 

Tor  some  kinds  of  work  a  mask  made  of  wire  gauze  (No.  7  in  photo- 
graph) is  more  satisfactory  than  goggles,  since  it  gives  a  free  circu- 
lation of  air  and  is  not  affected  by  perspiration. 

Men  who  are  constantly  employed  at  grinding,  chipping,  babbitting, 
etc.,  should  be  required  to  wear  some  protection  of  this  sort,  and,  so 
far  as  practicable,  this  protection  should  also  be  used  for  temporary 
work  of  the  kind  in  question. 

In  order  to  avoid  danger  from  contagious  eye  diseases,  each  man 
should  have  his  own  goggles,  or  face-mask,  and  we  would  also  recom- 
mend that  case  and  cleaning-cloth  (No.  6)  be  furnished  with  goggles, 
so  that  the  glasses  may  be  kept  clean  and  in  good  condition. 
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Fig.  13  shows  approximalelj^  one  hundred  goggles  broken  b}'  flj'ing 
chips  in  the  i^lants  of  one  company  during  a  period  of  three  months. 
This  company  has  a  collection  of  about  three  hundred  goggles  with 
broken  lenses,  and  during  the  time  this  collection  Avas  being  accumu- 
lated only  one  case  was  reported  Avhere  a  man  wearing  goggles  lost 
his  eye;  in  that  case,  a  piece  of  steel  flying  at  high  velocity  Avent  through 
the  lens  and  into  the  eye,  but  the  injury  aa^ouM  undoubtedly  have  been 
Avorse  if  there  had  been  no  goggle  to  break  the  force  of  the  bloAV  to 
a  certain  extent.  That  a  large  number  of  eyes  Avere  saved  by  the  use 
of  these  goggles  is  evident. 
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Pig.  14  shows  a  pair  of  goggles  covered  with  molten  babbitt,  which 
undoubtedlv  saved  the  si^ht  of  the  man  wearing  them. 
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The  IsTew  Englajstd  Casualty  Compa:s'y. 

The  New  England  Casualty  Company  has  established  an  Inspection 
Department,  and  is  equipped  with  men  of  long  experience  in  factory 
inspection,  —  men  who  have  made  a  careful  study  of  the  workings  of 
each  manufacturing  department. 

It  is  their  duty  to  inspect  all  machinery  and  entire  premises,  Avith 
the  particular  aim  of  recommending  improvements  or  safeguards  which 
might  have  a  tendency  to  eliminate  possible  injuries  to  employees,  and 
we  are  having  every  workmen's  compensation  risk  thoroughly  inspected 
by  our  field  men.  Upon  receipt  of  the  inspector's  reports  the  condi- 
tions are  thoroughly  digested,  and  such  recommendations  as  set  forth 
are  mailed  to  the  assured  for  their  attention.  After  a  reasonable  time 
has  elapsed  for  the  completion  of  improvements  the  insiDeetor  again 
visits  the  premises  in  order  to  see  that  such  improvements  have  been 
completed. 

To  illustrate  the  efficiency  of  this  department,  at  the  present  time  we 
may  state  that  for  the  mouth  of  October,  465  defects  were  found  in 
manufacturing  establishments;  and  referring  to  our  records  this  morn- 
ing we  find  that  130  of  these  defects  are  uncompleted.  Therefore  you 
will  appreciate  that  we  are  making  every  effort  to  have  these  defects 
rectified  at  the  earliest  possible  date. 

The  New  England  Casualty  Company  enclosed  with  this  re- 
port a  booklet  on  "  Fire  Drill  Instructions,"  distributed  bv  their 
company  for  the  use  of  employees. 

The    Ocean    Accident    and    Guarantee    Corporation^ 

Limited. 

The  Ocean  Accident  and  Guarantee  Corporation  maintains,  at  con- 
siderable expense,  a  completely  organized  inspection  department,  with 
insi^ectors'  headquarters  in  all  of  the  large  cities. 

All  elevators  and  boilers  insured  with  us  are  inspected  frequently 
and  regularly. 

It  is  our  custom  to  inspect  operations  covei'ed  by  our  liability  policies 
at  least  once  each  year;  the  more  hazardous  operations,  however,  are 
inspected  frequently,  the  number  of  inspections  depending  upon  tlie 
nature  of  the  operations  being  conducted  under  the  policy. 

Our  inspectors  are  usually  selected  from  among  operating  or  erect- 
ing engineers,  and  they  are  chosen  on  account  of  the  long  experience 
they  have  had  in  connection  with  operations  similar  to  those  that  they 
will  be  callcil  \\\)i)n  fo  inspect.  They  are  receiving  almost  continuous 
instruction    in    rcfei'ence   to    efficient    metliods    and    n])pliances    for    the 
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prevention  of  sueli  accidents.  The  instructions  they  have  received, 
combined  with  the  experience  they  have  acquired  by  daily  inspections 
of  all  classes  of  manufacturing  and  contracting  operations,  have  made 
them  experts  in  accident  prevention  work.  They  are  competent  to  ad- 
vise an  employer  of  the  hazards  that  exist  in  his  plant  or  on  his  opera- 
tions, and  are  also  competent  to  adivse  him  of  practicable  methods  for 
reducing  those  hazards  to  a  minimum. 

To  assist  the  inspector  in  his  work  he  is  supplied  with  illustrations 
of  various  safety  devices  in  use  and  all  new  devices  as  they  are  intro- 
duced, in  order  that  they  may  be  shown  to  employers,  thereby  making 
clear  the  recommendations  of  the  inspector.  They  are  frequently  met 
with  the  statement  by  an  employer  that  a  safety  guard  recommended 
is  impracticable  or  unsatisfactory,  but  it  becomes  an  easy  matter  to 
controvert  this  opinion  if  the  inspector  is  supplied  with  illustrations 
of  safety  devices  that  have  proved  satisfactory  in  other  plants  engaged 
in  the  same  class  of  operations. 

A  part  of  the  inspector's  work  is  in  inspection  of  risks  before  in- 
surance is  written,  in  order  to  advise  the  underwriters  of  the  exact 
nature  of  the  hazard  involved,  as  well  as  to  point  out  to  the  assured 
methods  and  appliances  by  which  the  hazard  may  be  lessened.  At 
such  inspections  the  employer  is  advised  that  the  adoption  by  him  of 
the  recommendations  and  appliances  recommended  by  the  inspector 
will  probably  enable  him  to  obtain  a  better  rate  for  liability  insurance 
than  could  be  obtained  if  the  defective  and  ung-uarded  conditions  that 
may  exist  on  the  risk  at  the  time  of  the  inspection  are  allowed  to  con- 
tinue. In  our  opinion  more  efficient  co-operation  by  employers  in  the 
interest  of  accident  prevention  may  be  accomplished  by  preliminary 
inspections  conducted  on  the  above  lines  than  at  any  other  time. 

As  an  aid  to  the  work  of  the  inspector,  the  corporation  has  prepared 
quite  a  number  of  caution  notices  for  warning  employees  of  dangerous 
practices,  conditions  or  machinery,  and  also  notices  containing  rules 
for  the  guidance  of  employees.  Large  numbers  of  these  notices  have 
been  posted  by  our  assured,  and  we  do  not  doubt  but  that  said  caution 
notices  are  of  considerable  value  in  our  work. 

Inspectors  are  all  instructed  that  their  recommendations  must  be 
reasonable  and  practicable.  The  practice  of  making  trivial  recom- 
mendations is  not  tolerated.  Furthermore,  inspectors  are  required  to 
be  familiar  with  State  and  municipal  factory  and  building  inspection 
laws,  and  their  recommendations  are  confined  to  the  removal  of  defects 
or  the  safeguarding  of  operations  in  accordance  with  those  laws.  The 
factory  laws  of  many  of  the  States  are  very  much  alike,  and  we  feel 
that  if  we  can  bring  about  the  operation  of  plants  in  accordance  with 
up-to-date  factory  inspection  laws,  the  number  of  industrial  accidents 
will  be  very  greatly  reduced. 

Another  part  of  our  work,  and  perhaps  the  most  important  part,  is 
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that  of  securing  the  eo-operation  of  employers.  We  realize  fully  that 
very  little  can  be  accomplished  without  such  co-operation,  and  with 
this  end  in  view  we  are  sending  many  letters  to  employers,  giving 
economical  and  humanitarian  reasons  why  it  is  to  their  interest  to  enter 
heartily  into  the  work  of  accident  prevention.  We  believe  that  the 
committee  of  safety  plan  for  the  prevention  of  industrial  accidents  is 
one  of  the  best  thus  far  introduced.  We  have  devoted  considerable 
time  and  sent  thousands  of  letters  to  employers  advocating  the  adoption 
of  this  plan.  We  are  pleased  to  state  that  we  have  been  instrumental 
in  having  the  plan  adopted  in  some  very  large  plants,  and  with  very 
satisfactory  results. 

It  is,  of  course,  impossible  to  state,  even  approximately,  how  many 
accidents  are  being  prevented  by  the  adoption  of  the  methods  for  safe- 
guarding recommended  by  our  Inspection  Department,  but  we  have 
every  reason  to  believe  that  a  large  number  of  such  accidents  are  an- 
nually prevented,  and  as  a  justification  for  this  belief  can  point  with 
pleasure  to  hundreds  of  letters  received  from  those  who  have  installed 
safeguards  and  who  have  improved  defective  conditions  in  compliance 
with  our  recommendations. 

We  believe  that  caution  notices,  if  intelligently  used,  will  help  to 
prevent  accidents,  and  are  sending  our  assured  a  number  of  different 
kinds  of  notices  suitable  to  the  classes  of  work  in  which  they  are 
engaged. 

A  form  letter  sent  by  tlie  Ocean  Accident  and  Guarantee 
Corporation  to  its  assured,  explaining  the  committee  of  safety 
plan,  together  with  a  number  of  danger  signs  furnished  by 
them,  was  enclosed  with  this  report.  A  copy  of  an  address  on 
"  The  Mechanical  Engineer  and  the  Prevention  of  Accidents  " 
was  also  sent,  and  the  following  illustrations  of  safety  devices 
were  taken  from  this  pamphlet :  — 
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Fig.  33.  —  Automatic-positioning  jointer  guard. 

Fig.  22.  —  Automatic-positioning  bar  guard  for  variable  diameter  converting  saw. 

Fig.  20.  — Automatic-positioning  mesh  guard  for  variable  diameter  converting  saw. 

Fig.  31.  —  Telescopic  jointer  guard. 

Fig.  30.  —  Adjustable  jointer  guard. 


A  close  approach  by  the  fingers  of  workmen  to  sharp-cutting  tools 
running  at  a  very  high  rate  of  speed  is  essential  in  operating  efficiently 
many  woodworking  saws  and  cutters.  In  sjoite  of  claims  to  the  con- 
trary, such  an  article  as  a  universal  saw  gaiard  does  not  exist  on  the 
market.  On  the  other  hand,  except  in  the  case  of  small  diameter  check- 
ing and  grooving  saws  covered  by  the  work,  it  is  quite  possible  to  safe- 
guard all  saws  to  varying  degrees  conditioned  by  the  uses  to  which 
they  are  put.  Figs.  20  and  22  illustrate  the  ways  in  which  the  condi- . 
tions  for  reducing  saw  accidents,  while  maintaining  efficiency,  have 
been  met. 

The  common  jointer  accounts  for  a  large  number  of  finger  and  hand 
amputations  every  year,  and  Figs.  30,  31  and  33  show  three  forms  of 
effective  guard.  In  the  first  and  third,  two  movements,  vertical  and 
horizontal,  respectively,  are  necessary  to  adapt  the  guard  to  any  given 
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piece  of  work.  In  the  second,  the  guard  supported  on  springs  rises 
automatically  to  a  position  close  to  the  cutter  gap.  In  the  other  two 
types  the  guards  maintain  their  height  above  the  table  until  readjusted. 
All  these  guards  can  be  readily  swung  out  of  the  way  for  cutter  adjust- 
ments and  as  easily  returned  for  use. 


Fig.  6.  —  Guarded  cotton  carder. 

Fig.  28.—  Guarded  triple-saw,  slide  feed  bench  with  clear  tables. 


An  illustration  of  the  safeguarding  of  complicated  textile  machinery 
by  the  makers  is  shown  in  Fig.  6.  In  this  machine  panels  and  neat 
sectional  guards  of  metal  are  used  to  minimize  the  risk  of  injury  at 
all  dangerous  parts  while  in  motion.  At  the  same  time  access  for  clean- 
ing and  inspection  at  rest  can  be  had  in  one  movement  at  any  protected 
part. 

Fig.  28  shows  in  some  detail  the  solution  of  a  circular  saw-protection 
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problem,  where  the  conditions  were  supiDOsed  by  workmen  and  foremen 
alike  to  forbid  safeguarding  which  would  jDermit  the  machines  to  be 
worked  at  full  efficiency.  The  saw-bench  illustrated  is  a  combination 
trimmer  and  edger  having  three  saws  on  one  shaft. 

The  overhung  saws,  a  rip  and  a  cross-cut,  respectively,  are  fixed  in 
position  on  the  shaft  ends,  but  the  middle  cross-cutting  saw  must,  with 
any  guard,  traverse  the  shaft  freely  when  required  for  a  distance  of  18 
inches.  The  work  handled  varies  from  one  to  three  thicknesses,  totaling 
2  inches,  and  is  fed  into  the  saws  on  two  sliding  tables  of  29-inch  stroke 
and  of  fixed  and  variable  gauge,  respectively.  Thus  no  attachment 
above  the  bench  for  any  guard  is  possible  at  the  front  or  sides,  or  for 
about  the  above  distance  to  the  rear  of  the  saw. 

No  purchasable  guard  will  meet  such  conditions.  As  finally  worked 
out,  the  rip-saw  has  a  safety  parting-knife  fitted  in  its  rear,  and  all 
three  saws  are  efficiently  and  strongly  guarded,  as  shown,  at  every 
dangerous  point.  Men  working  at  a  rapid  pace  on  task  work  at  these 
benches  are  highly  pleased  with  the  result.  They  are  able  to  use  the 
three  saws  more  effectively  than  before  and  without  any  fear  of  injury.^ 
The  saw  line  is  always  visible  through  the  mesh  work  and  pierced  work, 
yet  the  operator's  hands  which  necessarily  travel  with  the  work  can 
never  approach  the  saw  teeth  too  closely,  as  they  are  pushed  off  by  the 
projecting  fingers. 

The  Royal  Indemnity  Company. 

It  is  perhaps  fair  to  state  at  once  that  our  company  has  been  in 
existence  less  than  three  years,  and  has  therefore  not  been  in  existence 
long  enough  to  qualify  this  work  with  imposing  statistics,  but  the  in- 
spection and  safeguarding  of  industrial  risks  has  from  the  inception 
been  one  of  the  important  and  carefully  thought  out  features  of  our 
work. 

As  soon  as  a  new  employers'  liability  risk  is  written,  the  InsiDection 
Department  is  furnished  with  a  card  giving  the  name  and  address  of 
the  insured,  as  well  as  the  location  of  his  factory,  or  premises  where 
he  is  conducting  his  business.  Immediately  upon  receipt  of  this  card 
a  notice  is  sent  to  our  inspector  nearest  to  this  location  to  make  a 
prompt  inspection,  and  to  fill  out  a  blank,  a  copy  of  which  is  herewith 
attached,  and  forward  same  to  the  head  office.  Inspection  reports  are 
immediately  examined  and  the  insured  is  notified  as  to  the  result  of 
the  inspection;  and  if  any  repairs  or  changes  are  needed  he  is  requested 
to  attend  to  same  and  advise  us  when  they  are  completed  so  as  to 
enable  us  to  close  our  records.  In  a  ease  of  repairs  or  changes,  if  the 
insured  does  not  reply  within  a  reasonable  time,  we  follow  up  with  a 
second  letter  inquiring  if  our  inspector's  recommendations  have  been 
complied  with.    If  this  second  notice  is  also  disregarded,  the  ease  is  at 
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onee  reopened,  and  if  necessary  the  agent  or  broker  controlling  the  risk 
is  notified  that  as  far  as  we  are  concerned  it  is  a  ease  of  "  prevention 
of  accidents,"  and  if  they  cannot  make  the  insured  see  it  in  that  light 
they  must  take  up  and  cancel  the  policy  forthwith. 

Accidents  will,  of  course,  happen  in  the  best  plants,  fully  equipped 
with  modern  safety  appliances,  due  to  causes  which  cannot  be  controlled 
by  either  inspectors,  owners  or  operators.  It  is  easy  to  criticise,  but 
we  try  to  bear  in  mind  that  the  insured  is  not  always  likely  to  look  at 
recommendations  from  our  point  of  view,  and  we  have  therefore  made 
a  point  of  securing  as  inspectors  men  who  are  particularly  qualified 
for  this  service  and  who  are  able  to  make  and  convince  employers  that 
our  requirements  are  well  founded. 

We  are  receiving  thousands  of  acknowledgments  that  improvements 
have  been  made  in  accordance  with  our  recommendations,  and  we  are 
glad  to  state  that  these  acknowledgments  appear  to  show  appreciation 
of  the  fact  that  our  inspectors  are  doing  excellent  work. 

It  has  been  our  habit  when  writing  the  insured  about  recommendations 
to  enclose  some  illustrations  so  as  to  emphasize  in  a  graphic  way  the 
result  of  not  having  proper  safety  guards. 

Our  inspection  records  show  that  during  the  year  1912  we  made  in- 
spections in  20,446  factories,  workshops,  etc.,  and  that  13,467  defects 
were  revealed  by  such  'inspections.  It  is  of  course  impossible  to  express 
definitely  what  the  above  figures  mean  as  a  matter  of  prevention  of 
accidents,  but  in  view  of  the  letters  received  from  our  various  insured, 
we  feel  satisfied  that  the  service  has  been  appreciated,  and  that  our 
efforts  are  resulting  in  reducing  the  hazard  of  industrial  life. 

In  addition  to  this  report  the  Royal  Indemnity  Company 
forwarded  to  the  Board  a  pamphlet,  "  Instructions  to  Inspec- 
tors," an  inspection  report  form,  and  several  illustrated  circu- 
lars showing  what  can  be  done  to  prevent  accidents  caused  by 
elevators,  saws,  gears,  etc.,  such  as  are  sent  to  their  assured  by 
the  company. 

United  States  Casualty  Company. 

During  the  year  ending  July  31,  1913,  our  inspection  department 
made  31,428  inspections  in  connection  with  all  forms  of  liability  and 
workmen's  compensation  risks.  Our  inspectors  reported  14,686  defects. 
Our  assured  have  been  requested  by  us  to  remedy  these  defects,  and  in 
a  very  great  majority  of  cases  they  have  complied  with  our  requests. 

Our  assured  have  received  instructions  from  our  inspectors  while  on 
the  ground  as  to  the  best  methods  to  prevent  accidents. 
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We  have  furnished  our  assured  with  plans  and  other  data  which 
would  bring  about  the  needed  reforms. 

Apart  from  our  home  office  employees  our  inspection  staff  consists 
of  forty-one  men,  one-half  of  whom  devote  their  entire  time  and  atten- 
tion to  our  inspections,  and  the  remainder  take  care  of  our  inspections 
in  specific  territories  where  our  business  is  limited  or  scattered. 

In  our  home  office  inspection  department  we  have  established  and  are 
maintaining  safety  devices  for  the  purpose  of  instructing  our  inspectors 
and  our  assured  concerning  the  latest  improvements  in  safety  devices 
and  accident  prevention  methods. 

Our  inspectors  are  kept  constantly  supplied  with  photograiDhs  and 
other  data  of  recent  improvements. 

The  Tkavelers  Iistsukance  Company. 

Too  many  persons  think  of  employers'  liability  and  workmen's  com- 
pensation insurance  as  a  legitimatized  form  of  gambling,  in  which  the 
insuring  company  makes  a  simple  wager  with  the  employer  as  to  the 
number  and  severity  of  the  accidents  that  he  will  have,  the  premium 
being  regarded  as  the  employer's  stake,  against  which  the  insurance 
company  wagers  the  initially  unknown  amount  of  money  that  must  be 
paid  in  the  settlement  of  claims.  This  view  of  the  ease  is  altogether 
inadequate  and  erroneous  when  applied  to  a  business  that  is  rightly 
conducted,  for  although  it  is  true  that  the  very  essence  of  insurance,  in 
any  form,  is  the  payment  of  a  definite  premium  in  return  for  gTiaranteed 
protection  against  the  uncertainties  of  the  future,  it  is  equally  true 
that  in  liability  and  compensation  insurance  the  element  of  uncertainty 
should  be  reduced  to  its  very  lowest  terms.  The  insurance  company 
should  give  the  employer  the  benefit  of  the  wide  experience  that  it  has 
had  in  connection  with  the  prevention  of  industrial  accidents,  and 
should  maintain  an  inspection  service  competent  to  deal  effectively  with 
all  the  technical  questions  that  bear  upon  the  safety  problem,  in  the 
plants  that  are  insured.  The  keynote  should  be  prevention^  because 
"  prevention  is  a  benefaction  and  compensation  is  an  apology." 

The  engineering  and  inspection  activities  of  the  Travelers  Insurance 
Company  and  the  Travelers  Indemnity  Company  are  interrelated  so 
closely  that  the  two  branches  of  the  service  have  been  consolidated  into 
one  organization,  under  one  administrative  head.  In  the  home  office 
there  is  a  chief  engineer,  an  assistant  chief  engineer,  and  a  number  of 
other  engineers,  who  exercise  supervision  over  the  inspection  work  as  a 
whole,  pass  upon  the  special  problems  that  arise,  and  give  instructions 
to  the  field  force  with  regard  to  new  matters  that  are  constantly  coming 
up  in  the  work  of  inspection.  These  are  the  men  who  establish  the  routine 
that  is  to  be  followed.  Acting  in  conjunction  with  them  is  a  large  force 
of  scrutinizers,  consisting  of  men  of  extended  technical  training,  who 
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examine  all  inspection  reports  that  come  in,  and  exercise  a  check  over 
the  field  Avork  of  inspection,  in  addition  to  performing  other  services 
to  which  reference  will  presently  be  made.  Many  of  these  are  stationed 
at  the  home  office,  but  others  are  also  maintained  in  the  field,  at  central 
points,  in  order  to  expedite  the  work. 

The  field  work  is  under  the  immediate  charge  of  nine  supervising 
inspectors  who  are  located  in  various  important  centers  throughout 
the  country.  Each  supervising  inspector  has  immediate  charge  of  the 
inspectors  operating  in  the  territory  that  is  assigned  to  him,  and  each 
is  in  close  touch  with  the  inspectors,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  home 
of&ce  on  the  other.  The  home  office  is  kept  fully  informed,  in  this  way, 
regarding  conditions  that  arise  in  the  field;  and  the  field  men  are  also 
kept  informed  with  respect  to  the  developments  resulting  from  the  ex- 
perience of  the  staff  as  a  whole. 

Under  the  supervising  inspectors  the  Travelers  maintains  a  force  num- 
bering at  iDresent  about  160  men  who  visit  the  plants  and  work  places 
that  are  covered,  and  report  upon  them.  These  are  all  men  of  high 
attainments  in  their  own  spheres  of  activity.  They  are  selected  care- 
fully, with  special  reference  to  their  technical  knowledge  and  the  sound- 
ness of  their  judgment,  and  they  are  trained  in  detecting  conditions 
that  are  likely  to  lead  to  accidents,  and  informed  with  regard  to  the 
remedies  that  should  be  applied  to  improve  these  conditions  and  remove 
the  danger. 

The  inspectors  visit  the  various  work  places  as  often  as  may  be  neces- 
sary for  the  continued  maintenance  of  the  plant  in  a  safe  operating 
condition.  No  general  statement  can  be  made,  with  regard  to  this 
point,  because  the  operations  that  are  covered  are  exceedingly  diversi- 
fied, and  the  frequency  with  which  it  is  desirable  to  make  inspections 
varies  accordingly.  Steam  boilers  are  inspected  three  or  four  times  a 
year,  and  elevators  are  inspected  quarterly.  In  large  building  opera- 
tions, on  the  other  band,  it  is  sometimes  necessary  to  keep  one  or  more 
inspectors  at  the  working  place  continuously,  particularly  when  the 
work  is  such  that  the  conditions  under  which  it  is  done  change  raj^idly 
from  day  to  day. 

After  making  a  visit  of  examination  the  insiDector  writes  out  a  report 
of  what  he  has  found,  and  includes  such  recommendations  as  he  may 
consider  it  desirable  to  make  for  the  improvement  of  the  conditions. 
These  recommendations  are  reviewed  by  the  supervising  inspectors  and 
by  the  home  office,  although  authority  is  given  to  the  inspector  to  in- 
sist upon  immediate  compliance  with  any  change  that  he  may  deem  it 
exi^edient  to  suggest  if  he  considers  that  an  accident  is  imminent  or  that 
if  one  should  occur  it  would  be  likely  to  be  of  extreme  gravity.  The 
supervising  inspectors  incorporate  in  the  report  any  further  suggestions 
that  their  experience  may  indicate  to  be  advisable,  and  the  scrutinizers 
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at  the  home  office  and  in  the  field  do  likewise.  When  the  report  reaches 
the  assured  in  its  final  form,  the  recommendations  that  it  contains 
therefore  represent  the  thought  and  experience  of  the  entire  engineer- 
ing .statf  of  the  company.  It  is  to  be  understood,  however,  that  the 
procedure  here  described  is  the  ordinary  or  routine  one.  Emergencies 
of  all  kinds  are  immediately  handled  by  the  supervising  inspectors,  or 
by  the  home  office,  in  whatever  manner  their  nature  and  importance 
may  suggest. 

When  recommendations  for  the  removal  of  dangerous  conditions  have 
been  made,  a  careful  record  of  them  is  kept,  and  after  a  reasonable 
time  steps  are  taken  to  ascertain  whether  they  have  been  adopted  or  not. 
Although  the  assured  are  almost  invariably  prompt  in  this  respect,  it 
occasionally  happens  that  through  oversight,  or  through  lack  of  appre- 
ciation of  the  importance  of  the  hazard,  recommendations  do  not  receive 
immediate  attention.  In  such  cases  the  "  follow-up  "  methods  that  are 
adopted  by  the  home  office  disclose  this  fact,  and  further  representa- 
tions are  made  to  the  assured,  to  see  that  they  appreciate  the  importance 
of  making  the  changes  as  soon  as  practicable.  If  they  are  still  neg- 
lected, attention  is  called  to  them  more  emphatically,  after  a  short  time, 
and  in  an  important  case  a  man  is  usually  sent  to  the  plant  to  attend 
to  the  matter  in  person.  It  occasionally  happens  that  the  assured  is 
unwilling  to  go  to  the  expense  involved,  or  altogether  fails  to  under- 
stand the  importance  of  the  suggestions,  and  therefore  either  declines 
to  adopt  them  or  fails  to  do  so  within  a  reasonable  time.  In  cases  of 
this  kind  the  insurance  is  cancelled  if  the  recommendations  are  con- 
sidered to  be  of  grave  importance,  and  thereafter  the  assured  is  left 
without  insurance  protection  and  without  inspection  service.  We  are 
glad  to  report  that  this  condition  seldom  arises,  because  the  Travelers 
takes  special  care  to  see  that  its  recommendations  are  reasonable  and 
wise,  and  that  the  assured  understands  the  significance  and  importance 
of  them. 

All  serious  accidents  are  investigated,  and  the  lessons  that  they  teach 
are  used  for  the  benefit  of  the  service.  Remedies  are  devised  for  the 
improvement  of  the  conditions  that  were  responsible  for  them;  and  to 
prevent  the  recurrence  of  similar  accidents,  recommendations  based 
upon  this  additional  experience  are  made  to  all  insured  concerns  having 
similar  conditions  in  their  plants. 

Each  accident  is  reported  to  the  appropriate  inspector,  so  that  he  has 
it  in  mind  on  his  next  visit  to  the  plant  in  which  it  occurred.  He 
makes  further  inquiries  with  regard  to  it,  learns  the  conditions  that  led 
to  it,  and  considers  the  possibility  of  improving  these  conditions  and 
making  the  work  place  safer. 

A  service  that  is  based  upon  experience  of  this  kind  is  valuable  to 
the  owners  of  the  plants  that  receive  it,  and  it  is  easy  to  understand 
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why  these  owners  take  a  keen  interest  in  the  work  and  show  a  high 
appreciation  of  it.  During  the  year  1912  the  inspectors  of  the  Travelers 
made  142,000  inspections,  and  in  consequence  of  these,  850,000  recom- 
mendations were  submitted,  looking  to  the  improvement  of  the  work 
places. 

Industrial  accidents  may  be  divided  into  two  main  classes,  which  are 
usually  fairly  well  separable,  although  the  exact  boundary  between 
them  is  sometimes  hard  to  fix.  The  first  class  consists  of  the  unavoidable 
accidents;  that  is,  those  that  cannot  be  foreseen  or  which  cannot  be 
prevented  by  any  practicable  means.  The  second  class  comprises  the 
accidents  that  are  due  to  carelessness  or  ignorance,  or  to  the  neglect 
(by  the  employer  or  the  employee  or  both)  of  reasonable  precautions, 
or  to  various  other  curable  causes. 

The  following  specific  case,  taken  from  American  practice,  shows  very 
clearly  that  the  distinction  made  by  this  classification  is  a  real  one.  In 
a  certain  industrial  establishment  where  the  number  of  accidents  had 
previously  averaged  200  per  annum,  safety  methods  and  devices  were 
introduced  with  the  result  that  during  the  following  year  the  number 
of  accidents  dropped  to  64;  and  38  of  these  64  belonged  to  the  un- 
avoidable class,  because  it  was  impossible  to  foresee  or  prevent  them. 
These  figxires,  when  compared  with  the  average  of  200  accidents  that 
characterized  previous  years,  indicate  that  only  about  20  per  cent,  of 
the  accidents  that  occurred  before  the  change  was  made  could  be  classed 
as  unavoidable.  In  other  words,  it  was  found  to  be  possible  to  prevent 
about,  80  per  cent,  of  the  accidents  that  had  occurred  in  this  particular 
establishment  by  studying  the  conditions  carefully  and  taking  intelli- 
gent measures  to  guard  against  sources  of  danger  that  could  be  recog- 
nized and  that  could  be  neutralized  by  practicable  methods.  The 
conditions  that  prevailed  in  the  plant  under  consideration  were  in  no 
wise  peculiar,  and  they  did  not  differ  in  any  essential  respect  from 
those  that  prevail  to-day  in  hundreds  of  other  plants. 

Many  persons  believe  that  industrial  accidents  can  best  be  prevented 
by  the  passage  of  more  laws.  It  is  likely  that  something  quite  helpful 
can  be  accomplished  in  this  way  if  the  laws  are  framed  by  those  who 
are  thoroughly  informed,  not  only  with  regard  to  the  facts  but  also 
with  regard  to  the  practicability  of  suggested  remedies.  We  cannot 
cure  the  trouble  by  laws  alone,  however.  To  cope  with  the  situation 
properly  we  need,  most  of  all,  a  greater  number  of  specially  trained 
men.  Many  engineers  who  occupy  responsible  positions  in  industrial 
plants  have  given  no  thought  to  the  dangers  associated  with  the  work, 
and  have  acquired  no  special  knowledge  or  experience  to  aid  them 
in  protecting  the  lives  and  limbs  of  the  workers.  These  engineers  may 
be  highly  competent,  so  far  as  technical  requirements  in  connection 
with  manufacturing  and  production  are  concerned,  and  yet  woefully 
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deficient  when  judged  by  their  ability  to  safeguard  the  lives  and  con- 
serve the  earning  powers  of  those  who  do  the  great  bulk  of  the  con- 
structive work  that  makes  the  business  pay.  This  is  all  wrong,  and  it 
is  fair  to  charge  our  colleges  and  technical  schools  with  a  certain  share 
of  responsibility  for  the  situation,  because  in  their  study  of  engineering 
they  give  little  or  no  attention  to  safety,  and  sometimes  it  is  not  even 
mentioned  in  the  entire  course.  A  study  of  the  broad,  general  prin- 
ciples of  safety  engineering  should  be  included  in  all  engineering 
courses,  and  subjects  that  relate  to  accident  prevention  should  have  at 
least  an  equal  standing  with  those  that  relate  to  efficiency. 

The  causes  of  industrial  accidents  have  only  recently  been  studied 
in  the  United  States  systematically.  This  is  to  be  regretted,  because  a 
thorough  understanding  of  the  subject  of  causation  must  be  had  before 
we  can  deal  intelligently  with  the  problem  of  accident  prevention.  It 
has  been  assumed,  quite  generally,  that  industrial  accidents  are  chiefly 
attributable  to  the  absence  of  safety  devices  around  dangerous  machines 
or  in  other  places  where  danger  is  known  to  exist;  but  closer  examina- 
tion has  shown  that  a  wider  view  of  the  subject  must  be  taken  than 
this,  and  that  we  must  recognize  many  other  causes  also,  notably  the 
following:  ignorance,  carelessness,  unsuitable  clothing,  poor  lighting, 
ill-conditioned  and  crowded  work  places,  and  defects  in  machines  and 
buildings.  Poor  ventilation  should  be  added,  as  a  secondary  but  im- 
portant cause,  because  bad  air  in  a  workroom  dulls  the  sensibilities  of 
the  employees  and  induces  a  drowsiness  which  makes  the  men  indifferent 
to  the  dangers  that  surround  them.  Unreasonably  long  working  hours 
will  produce  the  same  effect,  and  so  also  will  the  use  of  alcoholic  drinks 
during  working  hours. 

Ignorance,  Avhieh  is  here  given  the  dubious  prestige  of  first  rank  in 
the  list  of  causes,  does  not  necessarily  imply  a  lack  of  intelligence.  It 
signifies  mere  absence  of  knowledge  about  the  sources  of  danger  that 
are  present,  or  the  ways  in  which  these  sources  should  be  minimized  or 
avoided.  Moreover,  the  ignorance  that  leads  to  accident  is  not  displayed 
exclusively  by  the  workman,  although  he  is  usually  the  one  who  suffers. 
Ignorance  regarding  efficient  safety  devices  is  aU  too  often  as  marked 
in  the  highest  official  as  it  is  in  the  unskilled  laborer.  The  employees 
should  be  given  complete  and  detailed  instructions  regarding  their  work, 
and  emphasis  should  be  laid  upon  the  dangerous  features  connected  with 
the  various  operations.  Special  care  should  be  given  to  apprentices 
and  newly  emploj'^ed  men  in  this  respect.  Attention  should  be  directed 
not  only  to  the  dangers  incident  to  each  individual's  particular  em- 
ployment, but  also  to  the  hazardous  conditions  in  his  immediate  vicinity, 
even  if  such  conditions  do  not  directly  concern  the  work  assigned  to 
him.  Special  attention  should  be  given  to  the  methods  that  are  used 
for  issuing  instructions  with  regard  to  safety  precautions  on  account 
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of  the  numerous  nationalities  that  may  be  represented  among  the  work- 
men. It  should  be  remembered  that  some  of  them  may  not  have  the 
slightest  knowledge  of  the  English  language.  Innumerable  accidents 
have  been  due  to  the  simple  fact  that  the  workmen  did  not  understand 
the  instructions  given  by  their  foremen.  In  every  case  of  this  kind  the 
foreman  should  be  held  responsible,  and  he  should  never  allow  the  men 
to  work  at  dangerous  machines  nor  in  dangerous  places  until  he  has 
assured  himself  that  his  instructions  have  been  made  clear.  All  printed 
directions  and  instructions  should  be  transcribed  in  several  languages, 
when  this  appears  to  be  desirable,  on  account  of  the  various  nationali- 
ties represented  amongst  the  employees.  Competent  interpreters  should 
also  be  provided  to  explain  these  various  matters  oraUy,  because  it  is 
likely  that  some  of  the  men  cannot  read  the  language  they  speak. 

Whenever  a  man  is  transferred  from  one  department  to  another,  or 
is  required  to  operate  a  machine  of  a  different  kind  from  that  to  which 
he  has  been  accustomed,  he  should  be  fully  instructed  in  his  new  duties, 
and  warned  of  any  dangers  that  may  be  associated  with  unfamiliar 
operations  connected  with  them. 

When  workmen  are  operating  certain  kinds  of  intrinsically  dangerous 
machines  it  is  often  desirable  to  instruct  them  to  place  themselves  in 
special  positions,  so  that  if  any  part  of  the  machine  should  break,  or 
if  accidents  of  any  other  nature  should  occur,  the  chances  of  injury 
would  be  reduced  to  a  minimum.  There  are  many  plants,  also,  in  which 
certain  of  the  operations  should  be  intrusted  only  to  men  of  known 
intelligence  and  discretion,  who  should  be  selected-  with  care.  If  men 
with  dulled  faculties  or  insufficient  training  are  permitted  to  undertake 
operations  of  this  kind  a  considerable  number  of  accidents  may  be 
expected  to  ensue. 

Carelessness  is  the  cause  of  a  great  many  of  the  so-called  avoidable 
accidents,  and  it  sometimes  takes  the  form  of  recklessness,  although 
it  is  more  often  manifested  as  mere  thoughtlessness  or  indifference. 
The  workman  should  be  thoroughly  impressed  with  the  fact  that  when 
he  is  engaged  in  work  of  a  hazardous  nature,  or  when  he  is  operating 
a  dangerous  piece  of  machinery,  his  safety  depends,  to  a  large  extent, 
upon  his  own  careful  consideration  of  the  possible  result  of  every 
movement.  When  he  has  learned  the  motions  that  may  be  safely  used 
in  performing  the  work  upon  which  he  is  engaged,  they  soon  become 
instinctive,  and  a  false  move  will  serve  to  warn  him  of  danger.  A 
workman  who  repeatedly  receives  injuries  while  performing  the  same 
kind  of  work  should  be  given  employment  of  a  less  dangerous  nature. 
He  should  even  be  dismissed,  if  necessary,  because  he  is  a  jDoor  moral 
hazard,  and  he  exerts  a  dangerous  influence  upon  his  fellow  employees. 
A  careless  workman  cannot  count  upon  receiving  the  same  considera- 
tion from  his  fellow  workers  as  a  careful  one. 
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Unsuitable  clothing  is  the  cause  of  numerous  accidents,  many  of 
which  are  serious.  The  moving  parts  of  machines  (esjDecially  rotating 
parts)  cannot  always  be  completely  covered  in,  and  a  workman  may 
easily  be  caught  in  the  mechanism  if  he  wears  an  unbuttoned  coat, 
or  one  with  a  torn  or  ragged  sleeve.  Many  fatal  accidents,  from  such 
causes,  have  occurred  in  connection  with  rotating  machines  that  look 
more  or  less  harmless. 

When  women  are  employed  to  operate  machines,  or  are  at  work  in 
close  proximity  to  transmission  lines  or  to  other  machinery,  we  have 
to  consider  another  risk  which  is  somewhat  akin  to  that  arising  from 
defective  clothing.  A  number  of  frightful  accidents  have  occurred  by 
the  hair  being  drawn  into  rotating  machinery,  or  wound  up  on  it.  The 
simplest  way  to  prevent  such  accidents  would  be  for  the  women  to 
keep  their  heads  covered  by  hoods  of  some  kind,  which  would  com- 
pletely protect  the  hair  during  working  hours.  It  is  doubtful,  however, 
if  employers  in  general  would  be  successful  in  introducing  such  a 
remedy.  Women  often  consider  their  hair  to  be  one  of  their  chief 
ornaments,  and  strict  compliance  with  any  regulation  requiring  it  to  be 
completely  enclosed  is  therefore  hard  to  enforce.  It  would  no  doubt 
be  safer  to  see  that  all  revolving  machinery  and  transmission  lines  are 
protected  so  thoroughly  that  the  hair  cannot  become  caught  in  them. 

There  is  a  widely  prevalent  belief  that  the  installation  of  appropriate 
devices  is  all  there  is  to  safety  engineering.  This  view,  of  course,  is 
altogether  erroneous.  Safety  devices  are  not  magical  things  that  can 
transform  danger  into  absolute  safety,  as  the  philosopher's  stone  of 
olden  days  was  supposed  to  transmute  lead  into  pure  gold.  They  are 
highly  important,  however,  and  their  intelligent  application  is  a  matter 
for  serious  study.  We  must  not  underrate  the  dangers  connected  with 
badly  designed  machines,  nor  the  perils  involved  in  permitting  such 
machines  to  be  operated,  year  after  year,  with  no  safety  devices,  or 
with  devices  that  are  unsuitable  and  inefficient. 

Without  doubt  the  proper  time  to  make  provision  for  safety  devices 
is  when  the  machines  are  being  laid  out  in  the  drafting  room,  and  it 
should  be  the  first  duty  of  a  machine  designer  to  see  that  all  possible 
protection  is  given  to  the  lives  and  limbs  of  the  operators  of  his  ma- 
chines. It  is  gratifying  to  note  that  both  designers  and  manufacturers 
are  coming  to  realize  this  important  fact,  and  it  is  common,  nowadays, 
to  meet  with  newly  manufactured  machines  upon  which  all  the  danger- 
ous parts,  such  as  gears,  wheels,  and  belts,  are  perfectly  enclosed  or 
guarded.  This  shows  that  the  interest  that  is  taken  in  accident  pre- 
vention all  over  the  country  has  already  had  an  important  influence 
on  machine  design,  from  the  safety  point  of  view. 

The  designer  can  take  care  of  the  safeguard  problems  in  the  cheapest 
and  best  way  while  he  is  working  out  the  details  of  the  machine;  and 
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if  a  machine  is  built  without  giving  any  thought  to  the  safe  operation, 
it  is  difficult  and  sometimes  impossible  to  add,  afterward,  any  safety 
device  that  will  effectively  prevent  accidents  to  the  operator.  In  ma- 
chine design,  safety  of  operation  should  be  considered  as  important  as 
mechanical  efficiency,  and  our  technical  schools  and  colleges  could 
hardly  do  a  better  service  to  the  industries  of  the  country  than  by 
impressing  this  fact  upon  the  students  and  educating  them  accordingly. 

Cases  are  often  met  with  in  which  employers  are  willing  to  do  every- 
thing possible  to  provide  safety  devices  for  the  protection  of  the  work- 
men in  their  plants,  but  where  it  is  impossible  to  accomplish  much  in 
this  way  for  the  simple  reason  that  the  design  of  the  buildings  or  the 
machinery  will  not  permit  the  introduction  of  such  devices.  In  many 
instances  traveling  cranes  are  found  without  protective  railings,  and 
with  no  possibility  of  building  such  railings,  on  account  of  the  small 
clearance  between  the  cranes  and  the  roof  of  the  building.  If  the  safety 
question  had  been  considered  when  the  cranes  were  installed,  it  is  prob- 
able that  they  could  have  been  safeguarded  at  a  trifling  increase  in 
cost,  and  with  no  loss  in  efficiency.  Generally  speaking,  whether  it  is 
a  question  of  building  construction  or  of  the  manufacture  of  a  ma- 
chine, if  provision  for  safety  devices  is  considered  at  the  very  com- 
mencement of  the  design,  the  cost  of  the  structure  of  the  machine  will 
be  affected  to  only  a  slight  degree,  or  not  at  all. 

It  is  quite  necessary,  in  designing  and  constructing  safety  devices, 
to  make  sure  that  they  are  arranged  so  that  the  workmen  wiU  not  pur- 
posely remove  them  from  the  machines,  nor  render  them  inoperative 
in  other  ways.  Workmen  often  do  these  things,  particularly  if  the 
device  interferes  with  the  operation  of  the  machine,  or  decreases  its 
production  to  even  a  slight  extent.  We  are  here  touching  upon  one 
of  the  most  troublesome  phases  of  the  safety-device  i^roblem.  The 
employer  is  likely  to  object  to  any  appliance  that  reduces  the  output, 
and  the  operators  are  pretty  sure  to  side  with  him  when  they  are  work- 
ing with  such  a  device  on  the  piecework  system,  valuing  what  they  lose 
from  their  earnings  more  than  they  do  the  protection  to  their  own 
persons.  Furthermore,  safety  devices  that  manifestly  do  not  lessen 
the  production  nor  cut  down  the  wages  are  sometimes  removed  by  the 
operator  because  he  is  not  used  to  them,  or  merely  because  he  takes  a 
baseless  and  unreasoning  dislike  to  them. 

Safety  appliances  should  always  be  made  of  substantial  material, 
and,  as  a  rule,  nothing  should  be  used  for  them  but  metal.  A  metallic 
netting,  built  on  a  stout  and  rigid  frame,  often  serves  better  than  a 
sheet-metal  guard  for  the  protection  of  moving  i^arts,  because  the  ma- 
chinery can  then  be  readily  seen  and  inspected,  without  removing  the 
guard. 

Gear  wheels  should  always  be  carefully  protected,  iiartieularly  when 
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they  are  within  reach  of  the  floor  or  when  they  are  in  proximity  to 
bearings  or  other  parts  of  the  machinery  which  require  periodical  atten- 
tion. It  is  quite  common  to  find  gears  that  are  only  jDartly  covered 
with  hoods,  and  curiously  enough  we  have  come  across  instances  where 
the  inrunning  side  of  the  gear  has  been  entirely  unprotected,  even 
though  the  outrunning  side,  where  there  is  far  less  danger,  has  been 
most  carefully  covered  in.  It  is  hard  to  believe  that  a  man  who  is  at 
all  familiar  with  machinery  would  make  such  a  mistake  as  this,  and 
it  is  likely  that  such  cases  are  to  be  attributed  to  gross  carelessness 
rather  than  to  lack  of  knowledge.  It  is  usually  best  to  enclose  all  of 
the  gearing,  but  it  is  particularly  important  that  the  inrunning  side 
should  have  a  substantial  covering  extending  the  entire  width  of  the 
wheels  and  overhanging  their  teeth.  It  is  especially  necessary  to  com- 
pletely enclose  reversible  gears  which  may  rotate  in  either  direction. 

Spoked  wheels,  particularly  those  which  run  at  high  speed,  often 
cause  serious  accidents  by  catching  the  arms  or  clothing  of  operators 
who  approach  too  closely.  They  should  be  entirely  enclosed  with  hoods, 
and  the  hoods  should  be  made  to  cover  any  jDrojecting  key  heads  that 
there  may  be,  as  these  are  sometimes  highly  dangerous.  Set-screws  on 
collars  or  in  other  places  should  preferably  be  of  the  counterbored 
type,  and  be  screwed  in  flush  with  the  surrounding  surfaces.  If  they 
are  left  projecting  they  should  be  covered  by  guard  rings  or  hoods. 
At  the  present  time  the  accidents  that  are  caused  by  exposed  set-screws 
are  very  numerous. 

Ends  of  shafting,  projecting  over  passageways  or  into  places  where 
workmen  are  likely  to  be  moving  about,  should  be  covered  hj  sleeves. 
Loose  clothing  is  frequently  caught  by  such  projecting  shafts,  par- 
ticularly when  they  are  running  at  high  speed,  and  very  serious  acci- 
dents result.  Shafting,  pulleys  and  belts,  when  located  within  easy 
reach  of  working  platforms,  should  be  well  guarded  by  hoods  or  rail- 
ings. Belt  shifters  of  a  substantial  design  should  always  be  used  for 
removing  and  replacing  belts.  Shifting  belts  by  hand,  or  by  means 
of  detached  sticks  or  poles,  is  very  dangerous.  It  also  involves  a  con- 
siderable loss  of  time,  as  the  poles  are  seldom  at  hand  when  they  are 
needed,  and  the  men  have  to  hunt  them  up.  Ladders  should  be  dis- 
pensed with  as  far  as  possible,  and  when  they  are  used  they  should 
not  be  allowed  to  rest  against  revolving  shafting.  The  lower  ends  of 
all  ladders  that  are  to  be  used  in  shops  should  be  provided  with  spikes 
or  rubber  caps  or  other  effective  devices  of  like  nature  to  prevent  them 
from  slipping.  Platforms  and  gangways,  when  raised  above  the  sur- 
rounding levels,  should  be  provided  with  substantial  hand  rails;  and 
they  should  also  have  toe-boards,  to  jDrevent  materials  from  falling 
over  the  edges  and  dropping  upon  men  who  may  be  below. 

Signs  and  placards  giving  warning  of  dangerous  conditions  should 
be  used  wherever  they  are  needed,  but  they  are  really  nothing  but 
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makeshifts.  It  is  always  far  better  to  provide  an  effective  protection, 
rather  than  to  merely  announce  the  presence  of  the  danger.  Shops  or 
factories  that  are  fully  placarded  with  such  signs  are  poorly  arranged, 
as  a  rule,  when  considered  from  the  safety  engineer's  point  of  view. 

In  addition  to  careful  inspections  made  on  the  lines  indicated  above 
by  an  organization  employing  men  specially  trained  in  every  branch  of 
insjDection  work,  other  important  features  in  accident  prevention  are: 
(1)  the  education  of  the  employers  and  the  employees;  (2)  thorough 
co-operation  between  these  two  classes;  and  (3)  a  proper  organization 
of  the  entire  force,  looking  to  the  insuring  of  increased  safety  through- 
out the  plant. 

A  safety  committee  should  be  appointed  in  every  shop,  and  it  should 
include  ordinary  workmen  as  well  as  foremen  and  superintendents. 
The  prevention  of  industrial  accidents  depends  largely  upon  the  care 
exercised  by  the  employees  as  a  whole,  and  by  having  individual  em- 
ployees serve  for  brief  periods  in  the  capacity  of  inspectors  they  be- 
come interested  in  precautions  for  safety,  and  learn  to  avoid  many 
of  the  common  and  easily  prevented  accidents.  The  removal  and  misuse 
of  guards  should  be  cause  for  discipline  or  penalty,  and  strict  rules 
should  be  enforced  in  this  respect. 

Industrial  accidents  are  by  no  means  confined  to  shops.  They  occur 
in  every  line  of  activity  in  which  men  are  engaged  in  earning  a  liveli- 
hood, and  the  field  of  the  safety  engineer  is  therefore  exceedingly 
broad.  The  Travelers  has  given  joarticular  attention  to  the  inspection 
of  steam  boilers,  and  has  developed  its  engineering  staff  with  due  re- 
gard to  the  need  of  specialization  in  this  direction.  It  also  covers, 
with  similar  care,  elevators,  and  other  hoisting  apparatus,  mining  op- 
erations, building  construction  and  other  great  lines  of  industry. 

The  inspection  of  the  construction  work  on  the  "Woolworth  building. 
New  York  City,  was  carried  out  by  the  Travelers,  and  although  this 
operation  was  a  gigantic  one,  the  accidents  that  occurred  in  connection 
with  it  were  few  in  number  and  mostly  trivial  in  nature.  The  follow- 
ing passage  from  the  "  Scientific  American  "  of  March  8,  1913,  tells 
of  the  methods  that  Avere  followed :  — 

An  interesting  feature  of  the  construction  of  the  Woolworth  Building  was  the 
fact  that  the  advanced  ideas  that  underlie  modern  liability  insurance  were  exem- 
plified in  an  interesting  manner,  the  inspection  service  rendered  during  the  work 
being  particularly  worthy  of  note.  The  insurance  company  that  carried  the  lia- 
bility kept  two  inspectors  on  duty  continuously,  and  immediately  upon  noting  a 
condition  which  was  likely  to  result  in  an  accident,  they  notified  the  proper  foreman 
or  superintendent,  and  saw  that  the  danger  was  removed.  Their  recommendations 
were  also  reported  to  the  office  of  the  engineering  and  inspection  division  of  the 
insurance  company,  and  written  copies  were  sent  to  the  contractors. 

Patent  scaffolds  were  used  for  the  bricklaying  throughout  the  work,  and  these 
were  covered,  so  far  as  possible,  with  substantial  wire-mesh  roofs,  to  protect  the. 
men  at  work  upon  the  platforms  from  tools  and  materials  that  might  fall  from  above. 
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The  sides  of  all  the  scaffold  platforms  were  also  protected  by  guard  rails  and  by 
wire-mesh  screens.  Substantial  bridges  for  the  protection  of  pedestrians  and 
others  were  built  over  the  sidewalks,  and  these  were  made  stout  enough  to  resist 
the  impact  of  any  material  that  might  fall  \ipon  them.  Platforms  20  feet  wide 
were  also  built  out  from  the  building  at  four  different  heights,  to  catch  any  ma- 
terial that  might  fall,  and  prevent  it  from  descending  into  the  street.  Wire-mesh 
screens  were  arranged  along  their  outer  edges  to  give  still  further  security. 

All  the  hoisting  apparatus  was  examined  frequently  and  thoroughly  by  expert 
elevator  inspectors;  employees  were  not  allowed  to  ride  on  material  hoists,  and  the 
maximum  number  of  persons  who  might  be  permitted  to  ride  on  a  passenger  hoist 
was  definitely  specified  in  each  case.  All  hoists,  whether  used  for  the  transportation 
of  men  or  of  materials,  were  covered  overhead,  to  prevent  accidents  from  falling 
objects.  The  hoist  openings  were  effectively  fenced,  and  were  well  guarded  where 
the  materials  were  loaded  or  unloaded.  Openings  in  the  floors  were  thoroughly 
guarded  by  rails  or  fences  or  otherwise.  All  stairways,  whether  temporary  or 
permanent,  were  required  to  be  rail-guarded.  Proper  lighting  was  insisted  upon, 
particularly  at  work  places,  along  gangways  and  passages,  and  at  every  other 
important  point.  Warning  signs  were  put  up  at  all  dangerous  places.  Laborers 
engaged  in  cutting  concrete  and  other  similar  substances  were  obliged  to  use  chisels 
fitted  with  protective  handles,  so  that  their  own  hands  would  not  be  injured  if  the 
strikers  should  miss  the  heads  of  the  chisels.  An  effective  watch  was  kept  for  nails 
and  other  similar  sharp  metal  points  projecting  from  the  woodwork  or  from  loose 
planks  or  boards  or  elsewhere.  These  are  prolific  sources  of  injury,  and  the  men 
were  required  to  remove  them  at  once.  First-aid  cabinets  were  also  provided,  at 
the  suggestion  of  the  liability  inspectors. 

It  will  be  apparent  that  the  comparative  freedom  from  accident  that  character- 
ized the  erection  of  the  Woolworth  building  was  not  the  result  of  chance,  but  that 
it  was  the  logical  outcome  of  the  practical  system  of  inspection  that  was  adopted. 

At  about  the  beginning  of  the  year  1911  the  Travelers  Insurance 
ComiDany  made  a  complete  inspection  of  the  shops  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad  Company,  and  made  recommendations  for  the  improvement 
of  the  safety  measures  that  Avere  previously  in  force  in  them.  Accord- 
ing to  an  official  statement  made  by  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Com- 
pany this  inspection  service  resulted  in  a  decrease  of  63  per  cent,  in 
the  number  of  serious  injuries  to  employees  working  in  these  shops 
during  the  ten  months  following  the  insiDection,  as  compared  with  the 
corresponding  ten  months  of  the  previous  year.  This  clearly  shows 
what  can  be  accomplished  by  an  efficient  inspection  service;  because 
the  average  number  of  shop  employees,  during  the  period  under  con- 
sideration, Avas  over  33.000,  and  the  result  that  is  quoted  is  therefore 
based  upon  sufficiently  extended  exjoerience  to  have  a  real  statistical 
value. 

The  Travelers  recently  made  a  complete  inspection  of  the  shops, 
yards  and  electric  plants  and  lines  of  the  Southern  Pacific  Company. 
It  is  still  too  early  to  give  data  regarding  the  effectiveness  of  the  work, 
but  it  is  confidently  expected  the  results  Avill  be  fully  as  encouraging 
as  those  yielded  by  the  closely  similar  service  on  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad. 
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The  device  consists  of  tAvo  levers  (one  on  each  side  of  the  machine) 
which  must  be  operated  by  the  workman  in  order  to  release  the  foot 
lever  by  which  the  machine  is  set  in  operation.  This  serves  to  remove 
the  hands  of  the  operator  from  the  press  when  the  punch  descends. 
The  spokes  of  the  balance  wheel  are  protected  by  netting. 
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Fig.  1.  —  Safetj-  device  on  eccentric  pres 
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To  protect  tlie  workmen  from  being  caught  in  the  running  parts  of 
the  machine  all  wheels  and  belts  are  enclosed  on  all  sides  by  wire  net- 
ting fixed  to  and  supported  by  angle  iron  frames.  The  gear  wheels 
and  belts  are  covered  by  sheet-iron  guards  above  man's  height. 
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The  saw  is  balanced  so  as  to  automatically  swing  back  to  position 
shown  as  soon  as  released.  In  this  position  the  saw  is  perfectly  cov- 
ered.   Note  protection  of  belt. 
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Fig.  3.  —  Pendulum  saw. 
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The  drum  is  transported  on  a  truck  and  provided  with  a  high  rim 
to  i^revent  over-sjDlashing  of  molten  metal.  This  rim  also  protects 
the  operators  from  heat  radiation  and  the  strong  light  from  the  molten 
metal. 
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To  guard  the  belts  the  same  are  enclosed  by  wire-nettmg  screens  to 
a  height  of  about  7  feet.  This  will  protect  the  Avorkmen  from  being 
caught  in  the  belt  or  from  injury  should  the  belt  break. 
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The  device  serves  to  jDrevent  access  to  the  rotator  during  running, 
and  in  this  way  prevents  accidents.  The  charging  opening  to  rotator 
is  covered  by  a  lid  jDrovided  Avith  a  locking  device  in  such  a  way  that 
the  lid  cannot  be  opened  until  the  machine  is  sto^jped,  neither  can  the 
machine  be  started  until  the  lid  is  down.  This  machine  is  also  pro- 
vided with  a  brake  device  to  stoj^  the  motor  after  the  driving  gear  is 
thrown  out. 
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To  j)reveut  dust  the  cylinders   are  covered  by  removable  sheet-iron 
hoods.    All  running  gear  Avheels  are  guarded  by  removable  iron  casings. 
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Machine  is  motor  driven  and  all  2ear  wheels  are  ei:tirelv  enclosed. 
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Table  I.  —  Non-fatal  Accidents,  —  Insured,  Not  Insured,  Common-law 
Rights,  J\dy  1,  1912,  to  June  30,  1913. 


iNDrSTKIES. 


Insured. 


Not 
insured. 


Common- 
law  Rights 
claimed  by 
Employees 

whose 
Employers 

are 
insured. 


Agriculture, 

Forestry, 

Animal  husbandry,      ...... 

Mining, 

Quarrying, 

Building  and  hand  trades,  .... 

Fertilizer  makers, 

Paint  makers,        ....... 

Powder,  cartridge,  fireworks,  etc.,  makers. 
Soap  makers,        ....... 

Other  chemical  workers,      ..... 

Brickmakers 

Potteries,      ........ 

Tile  makers,         ....... 

Glass  makers,  workers,        ..... 

Terra-cotta  workers,    ...... 

Lime,  cement  and  gypsum,         .... 

Marble  and  stone  cutters,    ..... 

Clothing  makers,  ...... 

Corset  makers,     ....... 

Glove  makers,      ....... 

Hat  makers  (wool  or  felt),  ..... 

Shirt,  collar  and  cuff  makers,      .... 

Bakeries,       ........ 

Butter  and  cheese  makers,  .... 

Candy,         

Fish  curers  and  packers, 

Flour  and  grain  miills,  ..... 

Fruit  and  vegetable  canners,  picklers,  preservers, 
Slaughter  and  packing  houses,    .... 
Sugar  makers  and  refiners,  .... 

Other  food  preparers, 

Agricultural  implements,     .         .    '      .         .         ,, 
Automobile  factories,  ...... 

Car  and  railroad  shops, 

Foundries  and  metal  working,    .... 

Iron  and  steel  mills,     ...... 

Ship  and  boat  building,       ..... 

Wagons  and  carriages, 

Other  iron  and  steel  workers,      .... 
Harness  and  saddle  makers  and  repairers, 
Leather  belt,  leather  case  and  pocketbook  makers, 

Shoes, 

Tanneries,    ........ 

Trunk  makers,     ....... 

Breweries,     ........ 

Distilleries,  ........ 

Other  liquor  and  beverage  workers,    . 

Box  makers  (wood) 

Furniture 

Pianos  and  organs,       ...... 

Saw  and  planing  mills,        ..... 

Other  woodworkers,     .        .        ... 

Brass  mills,  ....... 

Clock  factories 

Copper  factories, 

Gold  and  silver  workers,     ..... 

Jewelry  factories, 

Lead  and  zinc  factories,       .         .         .         . 

Tin-plate  factories,       ...... 

Watch  factories,   ....... 


25 

2 

301 

7,149 

82 
35 
28 
50 
487 
59 


44 

17 

40 

233 

183 

88 

3 

42 

88 

670 

1 

415 

63 

15 

39 

1.59 

166 

195 

162 

775 

732 

5,501 

270 

411 

104 

4,109 

53 

268 

3.414 

571 

16 

425 

8 

189 

520 

522 

357 

187 

910 

209 

15 

49 

86 

641 

11 

151 

14 


13 

4 
3 

28 
161 

22 


3 
1 

1 

4.52 
1 
12 
1 
4 
9 
1,367 
3 
3 
S 

109 


1,102 

287 


1 
21 
162 

7 

12 
29 

3 


3 

225 
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Table  I.  —  Non-fatal  Accidents,  etc.  —  Continued. 


Industries. 


Insured. 


Not 
insured. 


Common- 
law  Rights 
claimed  by 
Employees 

whose 
Employers 

are 
insured. 


Brass  and  copper, 

Other  metal  workers, 

Box  makers  (paper) 

Makers  of  blank  books,  envelopes,  tags,  paper  bags,  etc.. 
Paper  mills,  ......... 

Pulp  mills 

Other  papers,       .        . 

Printing  and  publishing  establishments,    .... 

Carpet  mills,        ......... 

Cotton  mills,        .        .        . 

Dyeing  and  finishing  textiles 

Hemp  and  jute  mills, 

Knitting  mills, 

Lace  and  embroidery  makers, 

Linen  mills, 

Print  works,  ......... 

Rope  and  cordage  factories,         ...... 

Sail,  awning  and  tent  makers,    ...... 

Silk  mills .         . 

Woolen  and  worsted  mills, 

Not  specified  textile  workers, 

Broom  and  brush  makers,  . 

Button  makers, 

Cigars, 

Electric  light  and  power  companies, 

Electrical  supplies, 

Gas  works,  .......... 

Oil  works,     .......... 

Rubber  factories,  . 

Straw  workers,     ......... 

Tobacco,       .        . 

Gas  and  electric  companies,        .        .        .        . 

Other  miscellaneous  industries  and  occupations. 

Workers  in  "not  specified"  manufacturing  and  mechani- 
cal industries. 

Water  transportation,  ....... 

Construction  and  maintenance  of  streets,  roads,  sewers, 
bridges,  etc. 

Livery  stables,     .         .         .         .         .         . 

Truck,  transfer,  cab  and  hack  companies, 

Street  railways,    ......... 

Steam  railroads,  . 

Express  companies, . 

Telegraph  and  telephone, 

Other  persons  in  transportation,  ..... 

Banking  and  brokerage, 

Insurance,    .......... 

Real  estate,  ......... 

Wholesale  and  retail  trade, 

Elevators 

Warehouses  and  cold-storage  plants 

Other  persons  in  trade,        .         .         .         .         .      _  . 

Clerical  assistants  (industry,  business  or  profession  not 
specified). 

Professional  service  (all  kinds),  ...... 

Occupations  not  in  industries,    ...... 

Laundries  and  laundry  work, 

Total 


179 

2,465 

253 

167 

1,169 

51 

434 

737 

341 

7,325 

457 

253 

507 

22 

83 

295 

99 

20 

80 

3,310 

542 

36 

96 

12 

670 

533 

426 

38 

1,416 

24 

3 

200 

871 

1,362 

1,317 
1,924 

101 
1,305 
2,720 

190 

20 

7 

26 

51 

251 

7,288 

1 

185 


205 

1,112 

172 


2 

232 

13 


5 

55 

19 

142 

1 


2 
50 

6 
15 

1 

55 

3,586 

574 

604 
3 

1 
142 

30 

419 
422 

17 

44 

429 

4,436 

674 

328 

3 

4 

3 
253 

13 
6 


16,832 


489 
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Table    II.  —  Fatal    Accidents.  —  Insured,    Not    Insured,    Common-law 
Rights,  July  1,  1912,  to  June  SO,  1913. 


Industries. 


Insured. 


Not 
insured. 


Common- 
law  Rights 
claimed  by 
Employees 

whose 
Employers 

are 
insured. 


Agriculture, 

Forestry, .        .        .        . 

Quarrying, 

Building  and  hand  trades, 

Other  chemical  workers 

Brick  makers, 

Marble  and  stone  cutters, 

Bakeries 

Slaughter  and  packing  houses, 

Sugar  makers  and  refiners, 

Other  food  preparers, 

Automobile  factories,  . 

Car  and  railroad  shops,       ....... 

Foundries  and  metal  working, 

Iron  and  steel  mills ,        .        .        . 

Ship  and  boat  building 

Other  iron  and  steel  workers, 

Shoes, 

Tanneries,    . 

Breweries 

Box  makers  (wood) 

Furnitvu-e, 

Pianos  and  organs, 

Other  woodworkers 

Brass  mUls, 

Other  metal  workers, 

Paper  mUls, 

Printing  and  publishing  establishments 

Carpet  mills, . 

Cotton  mills, 

Dyeing  and  finishing  textiles 

Knitting  mills,     ; 

Rope  and  cordage  factories, 

Woolen  and  worsted  mills 

Not  specified  textile  workers, 

Electric,  light  and  power  companies 

Electrical  supplies 

Gas  works, 

Rubber  factories, 

Other  miscellaneous  industries  and  occupations, 
Workers  in  "not  specified"  manvifacturing  and  mechani- 
cal industries. 

Water  transportation, 

Construction  and  maintenance  of  streets,  roads,  sewers, 
'     bridges,  etc. 

Livery  stables 

Truck,  transfer,  cab  and  hack  companies, 

Street  railways, 

Steam  railroads, 

Express  companies,      .        .       ■ 

Telegraph  and  telephone 

Banking  and  brokerage 

Insurance 

Real  estate, 

Wholesale  and  retaU  trade, 

Warehouses  and  cold-storage  plants 

Professional  service,     ........ 

Occupations  not  in  industries 

Laundries  and  laundry  work 

Total 


6 
6 
106 
2 
2 


290 


184 
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Agriculture 

Forestry, 

Mining, 

Building  and  hand  trades 

Fertilizer  makers 

Paint  makers, 

Soap  makers, 

Brick  makers 

Potteries, 

Tile  makers, 

Terra-cotta  workers, 

Marble  and  stone  cutters,         .... 

Clothing  makers, 

Corset  makers, 

Hat  makers  (wool  or  felt),       .... 

Shirt,  collar  and  cuff  makers. 

Bakeries, 

Candy, 
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Water  transportation, 

Construction  and  maintenance  of  streets 
roads,  sewers,  bridges,  etc.. 

Livery  stables, 

Truck,  transfer,  cab  and  hack  companies. 

Street  railways 

.Steam  railroads, 

Express  comi^anies 

Telegraph  and  telephone,    .  _      . 
Other  persons  in  transportation. 
Banking  and  brokerage, 

Insurance, 

Wholesale  and  retail  trade. 

Elevators, 

Warehouses  and  cold-storage  plants,  . 

Other  persons  in  trade. 

Clerical  assistants  (industry,  business  oi 

Professional  service  (all  kinds),  . 
Occupations  not  in  industries,    . 
Laundries  and  laundry  work,     . 
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Table  V.  —  Percentage  of  Accidents  reported  to  Number  of  Employees  in 
the  Principal  Industries  of  the  State,  July  1,  1912,  to  June  30,  1913. 


Industries. 


Average 
Number  of 
Employees. 


Number  of 
Accidents. 


Percentage  of 
Accidents  to 
Number  of 
Employees. 


Cotton  mills 

Shoes, 

Woolen  and  worsted  mills,       .        .        .        . 

Foundries  and  metal  working, 

Electrical  supplies 

Rubber  factories, 

Paper  and  pulp  mills, 

Tanneries, 

Clothing  makers, 

Dyeing  and  finishing  textiles. 

Knitting  mills, 

Jewelry  factories, 

Furniture, 

Printing  and  publishing,  .... 

Bakeries, 

Candy 

Carpet  mills,     ....... 

Car  and  railroad  shops, 

Marble  and  stone  cutters 

Makers  of  blank  books,  envelopes,  tags,  paper 

bags,  etc. 
Box  makers  (paper) 

Pianos  and  organs 

Box  makers  (wood), 

Slaughtering  and  packing  houses,  . 

Automobile  factories, 


112,384 
91,502 
54,248 
37,544 
20,317 
16,885 
15,620 
11,372 
12,052 
10,757 
10,142 
9,899 
8,453 
7,518 
6,868 
6,794 
5,928 
5,569 
4,883 
4,421 
4,186 
4,125 
3,887 
3,871 
3,654 


7,467 

4,516 

3,360 

6,868 

4,119 

2,020 

1,233 

858 

188 

458 

510 

654 

684 

792 

675 

418 

360 

741 

236 

167 

266 

364 

541 

611 

779 


6.6 

4.9 

6.1 

18.2 

20.2 

11.9 

7.8 

7.5 

1.5 

4.2 

5.0 

6.6 

8.0 

10.5 

9.8 

6.1 

6.0 

13.3 

4.8 

3.7 

6.3 

8.8 

13.9 

15.7 

21.3 
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Building  and  hand  trades. 
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Table  VIII.  —  Occurrence  of  Non-fatal  Accidents  by  Months  of  the  Year, 
July  1,  1912,  to  June  SO,  1913. 


Months 


Number  of 
Accidents. 


July, 

August, 

September, 

October, 

November, 

December, 

January, 

February, 

March,   . 

April, 

May, 

June, 

Total, 


5,001 
7,630 
7,003 
7,862 
7,65S 
7,257 
8,046 
7,785 
7,949 
7,484 
8,305 
7,714 


89,694 


Table  IX.  —  Occurrence  of  Fatal  Accidents  by  Months  and  Days  of  the 
Month,  Jidy  1,  1912,  to  June  30,  1913. 
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Table  XII.  —  DuratioJi  of  Disahilitij  in  Non-fatal  Accident  Cases,  July 
1,  1912,  to  June  30,  1913. 


Industries. 

Under  2 

2  to  4 

4  to  8 

8  to  13 

13 

Weeks 

Over  6 

Weeks. 

Weeks. 

Weeks. 

Weeks. 

to  6 

Months. 

Months. 

Agriculture, 

30 

13 

13 

3 

1 

2 

Forestry 

33 

9 

5 

4 

1 

1 

Animal  husbandry 

12 

5 

6 

4 

1 

- 

Mining 

2 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Quarrying 

226 

52 

30 

16 

4 

1 

Building  and  hand  trades,  . 

5,131 

957 

686 

315 

161 

60 

Fertilizer  makers,          .... 

59 

20 

15 

7 

3 

- 

Paint  makers 

24 

3 

1 

6 

1 

- 

Powder,     cartridge,     fireworks,     etc.. 

makers, 

17 

4 

4 

1 

3 

1 

Soap  makers 

31 

5 

6 

2 

6 

- 

Other  chemical  workers. 

421 

35 

24 

7 

2 

- 

Brick  makers 

34 

11 

6 

5 

4 

- 

Potteries, 

13 

8 

1 

- 

- 

- 

Tile  makers, 

3 

2 

1 

- 

- 

- 

Glass  makers,  workers, 

32 

6 

3 

2 

- 

1 

Terra-cotta  workers 

15 

- 

- 

2 

- 

- 

Lime,  cement  and  gypsum. 

26 

6 

5 

4 

1 

- 

Marble  and  stone  cutters,     . 

161 

38 

23 

10 

3 

1 

Clothing  makers,           .... 

145 

30 

9 

2 

2 

- 

Corset  makers, 

81 

7 

2 

- 

- 

- 

Glove  makers, 

2 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Hat  makers  (wool  or  felt),   . 

37 

8 

4 

- 

1 

- 

Shirt,  collar  and  cuff  makers, 

76 

5 

4 

1 

2 

- 

Bakeries, 

526 

79 

43 

IS 

7 

2 

Butter  and  cheese  makers,  . 

- 

- 

1 

- 

- 

- 

Candy, 

334 

48 

26 

6 

2 

2 

Fish  curers  and  packers. 

46 

9 

5 

4 

- 

- 

Flour  and  grain  mills. 

12 

1 

1 

1 

- 

- 

Fruit  and  vegetable  canners,  picklers. 

preservers,          .  _      . 

30 

4 

6 

- 

- 

- 

484 

77 

38 

7 

5 

- 

Sugar  makers  and  refiners,  . 

129 

15 

14 

7 

2 

- 

Other  food  preparers,   .... 

137 

36 

20 

6 

6 

2 

Agricultural  implements, 

131 

21 

4 

5 

2 

- 

Automobile  factories 

679 

50 

37 

9 

4 

- 

Car  and  railroad  shops. 

686 

..     28 

17 

6 

3 

1 

Foundries  and  metal  working,     . 

5,380 

805 

471 

151 

52 

9 

Iron  and  steel  mills,      .... 

211 

26 

25 

9 

1 

1 

Ship  and  boat  building, 

239 

90 

52 

19 

13 

1 

Wagons  and  carriages,  .... 

72 

14 

20 

- 

5 

1 

Other  iron  and  steel  workers. 

3,526 

383 

216 

60 

29 

4 

Harness  and  saddle  makers  and  re- 

pairers  

41 

7 

6 

1 

- 

- 

Leather  belt,  leather  case  and  pocket- 

book  makers, 

227 

21 

17 

2 

- 

1 

Shoes, 

3,650 

438 

274 

103 

40 

11 

Tanneries 

670 

86 

54 

31 

14 

3 

Trunk  makers 

11 

4 

1 

- 

- 

- 

Breweries, 

295 

58 

49 

18 

5 

1 

Distilleries, 

3 

2 

3 

- 

- 

- 

Other  liquor  and  beverage  workers,     . 

157 

15 

11 

3 

4 

- 

Bos  makers  (wood) 

371 

95 

50 

15 

8 

2 

Furniture, 

493 

95 

72 

16 

8 

~ 

Pianos  and  organs 

279 

39 

29 

11 

6 

- 

Saw  and  planing  mills. 

117 

37 

28 

11 

2 

4 

Other  woodworkers 

662 

137 

99 

25 

14 

2 

Brass  mills, 

187 

15 

7 

2 

1 

- 

Clock  factories, 

12 

3 

- 

- 

- 

~ 

Copper  factories 

32 

8 

5 

2 

2 

- 

Gold  and  silver  workers. 

71 

7 

7 

- 

1 

1 

Jewelry  factories,           .... 

543 

58 

36 

14 

3 

- 

Lead  and  zinc  factories, 

6 

2 

3 

- 

- 

- 

Tin-plate  factories 

114 

17 

16 

6 

1 

- 

Watch  factories, 

233 

3 

3 

- 

- 

- 

Brass  and  copper,          .... 

156 

12 

9 

1 

3 

- 

Other  metal  workers,    .... 

2,018 

406 

187 

52 

27 

7 

Box  makers  (paper),     .... 

166 

49 

38 

9 

3 

1 
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Table  XII.  —  Duration  of  Disability,  etc.  —  Concluded. 


Industbies. 

Under  2 

2  to  4 

4  to  8 

8  to  13 

13 

Weeks 

Over  6 

Weeks. 

Weeks. 

Weeks. 

Weeks. 

to  6 

Months. 

Months. 

Makers  of  blank  books,  envelopes,  tags, 

paper  bags,  etc.,        .... 

124 

25 

15 

1 

1 

1 

Paper  mills 

SOS 

201 

119 

31 

23 

3 

Pulp  mills 

37 

8 

5 

1 

Other  papers, 

308 

67 

42 

12 

6 

4 

Printing     and     publishing    establish- 

ments  

578 

90 

79 

33 

10 

2 

Carpet  mills, 

273 

46 

24 

10 

7 

- 

Cotton  mills, 

5,711 

862 

564 

205 

113 

12 

Dyeing  and  finishing  textiles. 

335 

48 

42 

15 

16 

2 

Hemp  and  jute  mills 

195 

40 

11 

5 

2 

- 

Knitting  mills,      .         .         .         .         . 

40S 

56 

31 

8 

7 

_ 

Lace  and  embroidery  makers. 

19 

5 

- 

Linen  mills, 

71 

7 

6 

2 

_ 

_ 

Print  works,           ■         ■         .         .         . 

223 

37 

22 

9 

3 

1 

Rope  and  cordage  factories. 

56 

15 

17 

5 

6 

- 

Sail,  awning  and  tent  makers,     . 

7 

6 

1 

3 

3 

- 

Silk  mills,      .         .         .         .         . 

64 

7 

9 

2 

- 

_ 

Woolen  and  worsted  mills,   . 

2,680 

350 

203 

70 

45 

12 

Not  specified  textile  workers, 

428 

64 

41 

6 

9 

- 

Broom  and  brush  makers,    . 

37 

5 

-      8 

1 

- 

- 

Button  makers, 

66 

18 

9 

3 

- 

- 

Cigars, '         ' 

8 

_ 

5 

- 

- 

- 

Electric  light  and  power  companies,  . 

620 

62 

22 

12 

6 

3 

Electrical  supplies,        .... 

3,619 

278 

146 

47 

26 

3 

Gas  works,    .... 

848 

91 

44 

12 

5 

- 

Oil  works 

24 

10 

2 

1 

1 

_ 

1,757 

143 

71 

30 

17 

2 

Straw  workers, 

17 

6 

1 

1 

2 

- 

Tobacco, [ 

2 

1 

_ 

- 

- 

Gas  and  electric  companies,          .         [ 

160 

21 

17 

2 

1 

- 

Other    miscellaneous    industries    and 

occupations, 

803 

108 

68 

19 

12 

3 

turing  and  mechanical  industries,     . 

1,073 

163 

89 

44 

20 

3 

Water  transportation,   .... 

1,142 

240 

216 

74 

59 

5 

Construction     and     maintenance     of 

streets,  roads,  sewers,  bridges,  etc.,  . 

1,653 

314 

228 

85 

53 

13 

Livery  stables, 

66 

25 

16 

7 

2 

2 

Truck,  transfer,  cab  and  hack  com- 

panies,         

842 

215 

178 

62 

45 

7 

Street  railways, 

2,524 

317 

191 

73 

39 

5 

Steam  railroads [ 

3,245 

640 

351 

111 

61 

28 

Express  companies, 

674 

102 

51 

,     24 

13 

- 

Telegraph  and  telephone,     . 

215 

74 

29 

13 

8 

4 

Other  persons  in  transportation. 

6 

3 

- 

- 

1 

- 

Banking  and  brokerage. 

23 

4 

2 

1 

- 

- 

Insurance, 

38 

3 

7 

- 

3 

- 

Real  estate, 

177 

34 

26 

12 

5 

- 

Wholesale  and  retail  trade,  . 

5,624 

950 

604 

211 

127 

25 

Elevators,      .         .         .         . 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Warehouses  and  cold-storage  plants,    '. 

146 

25 

16 

8 

3 

- 

Other  persons  in  trade. 

14 

8 

5 

1 

3 

- 

Clerical  assistants  (industry,  business 

or  profession  not  specified). 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Professional  service  fall  kinds),    . 

198 

40 

20 

9 

8 

1 

Occupations  not  in  industries,     . 

765 

181 

121 

43 

29 

6 

Laundries  and  laundry  work. 

129 

28 

16 

6 

5 

2 

Total 

68,586 

10,568 

6,638 

2,355 

1,275 

272 
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Table  XIII.  —  Specific  Injury  Cases  for  which  Additional  Compensation 

was  paid. 


Industries. 


o  © 
^  as 


Eh 


Agriculture,        .... 

Quarrying,  .... 

Building  and  hand  trades. 

Fertilizer  makers, 

Other  chemical  workers,    . 

Brick  makers,     .... 

Marble  and  stone  cutters, 

Bakeries,     ..... 

Butter  and  cheese  makers, 

Candy 

Slaughter  and  packing  houses, 

Sugar  makers  and  refiners, 

Other  food  preparers. 

Agricultural  implements,  . 

Automobile  factories. 

Car  and  railroad  shops, 

Foundries  and  metal  working,  . 

Iron  and  steel  mills,  . 

Ship  and  boat  buUding,     . 

Wagons  and  carriages. 

Other  iron  and  steel  workers,    . 

Harness  and  saddle  makers  and  re- 
pairers,     

Leather  belt,  leather  case  and  pocket- 
book  makers,  . 

Shoes, 

Tanneries,  . 

Breweries,  . 

Box  makers  (wood),  . 

Furniture,  . 

Pianos  and  organs,     . 

Saw  and  planing  mills, 

Other  woodworkers,   . 

Brass  mills. 

Clock  factories,  . 

Gold  and  silver  workers, 

Jewelry  factories, 

Lead  and  zinc  factories, 

Tin-plate  factories,     . 

Other  metal  workers. 

Box  makers  (paper), 

Makers  of  blank  books, 
tags,  paper  bags,  etc., 

Paper  mills. 

Pulp  mills. 

Other  papers. 

Printing    and   publishing 
ments. 

Carpet  mills. 

Cotton  mills. 

Dyeing  and  finishing  textiles. 

Hemp  and  jute  mills. 

Knitting  mills,   . 

Linen  mills. 

Print  works. 

Rope  and  cordage  factories. 

Woolen  and  worsted  mills. 

Not  specified  textile  workers,    . 

Button  makers. 

Electric  light  and  power  companies. 

Electrical  supplies. 

Gas  works,  .... 

Oil  works,  ..... 

Rubber  factories. 

Other  miscellaneous  industries  and 
occupations,     .         .         .         .         . 


envelopes 


establish 
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Table  XIII.  —  S^oecific  Injury  Cases,  etc.  — 

Concluded. 

Industries. 

-P 

O 

m 

o 

1 

1 

i 

a 
a 
O 

1 
•a 

IS 

a 
o 

o 

o 

a 
O 

a 
S 
£ 

la 

1 
o 

1 

a 

s 

o 
a 
O 

1 

o 

Workers  in  "not  specified"  manufac- 
turing and  mechanical  industries, 

Water  transportation, 

Construction  and  maintenance  o 
streets,  roads,  sewers,  bridges,  etc. 

Livery  stables,  .... 

Truck,  transfer,  cab  and  hack  com 
panics, 

Street  railways. 

Steam  railroads,  _ 

Express  companies,    . 

Real  estate,         .... 

Wholesale  and  retail  trade. 

Professional  service  (all  kinds). 

Occupations  not  in  industries,  . 

Laundries  and  laundry  work,    . 

1 

- 

1 

2 

1 
1 

5 
1 

1 
1 

2 

2 

1 

2 

1 
3 

1 
7 

4 
2 

3 

2 
1 

1 

2 

1 

2 

1 
3 
1 

13 

5 

11 

1 

7 
9 
17 
1 

2 
23 

1 
8 
2 

3 
1 

1 
4 
2 

1 

Total 

1 

2 

47 

35 

22 

133 

21 

672 

34 

Grand  total,  967. 
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Table  XIV.  —  Distribution  of  Non-fatal  Accidents  by  Degree  of  Disability , 
July  1,  1912,  to  June  30,  1913. 


Per- 

Per- 

Tem- 

INDUSTRIES. 

manent 

manent 

porary 

Minor. 

Total. 

Partial. 

Total. 

Agriculture, 

_ 

2 

48 

12 

Forestry, 

- 

- 

43 

10 

Animal  husbandry, 

- 

- 

24 

4 

Mining 

- 

- 

2 

- 

Quarrying, 

- 

5 

234 

90 

Building  and  hand  trades, 

1 

72 

5,009 

2,228 

Fertilizer  makers, 

- 

3 

91 

10 

Paint  makers, 

_ 

1 

16 

18 

Powder,  cartridge,  fireworks,  etc.,  makers,    . 

_ 

2 

22 

6 

Soap  makers, 

- 

- 

36 

14 

Other  chemical  workers, 

- 

2 

210 

277 

Brick  makers, 

- 

2 

53 

5 

Potteries, 

- 

- 

16 

6 

Tile  makers 

_ 

- 

6 

- 

Glass  makers,  workers, 

- 

- 

30 

14 

Terra-cotta  workers, 

_ 

_ 

6 

11 

Lime,  cement  and  gypsum 

_ 

- 

35 

7 

Marble  and  stone  cutters 

- 

5 

168 

63 

Clothing  makers 

_ 

1 

130 

57 

Corset  makers 

- 

- 

26 

64 

Glove  makers 

- 

- 

3 

- 

Hat  makers  (wool  or  felt) 

- 

- 

34 

16 

Shirt,  collar  and  cuff  makers 

- 

- 

40 

48 

Bakeries, 

- 

8 

346 

321 

_ 

1 

- 

- 

Candy, 

- 

11 

198 

209 

- 

2 

46 

16 

Flour  and  grain  mills 

- 

- 

9 

6 

Fruit  and  vegetable  canners,  picklers,  preservers, 

- 

- 

27 

13 

Slaughter  and  packing  houses,      .... 

- 

5 

402 

204 

- 

1 

83 

83 

Other  food  preparers, 

- 

4 

124 

79 

- 

3 

81 

79 

Automobile  factories 

- 

11 

311 

457 

Car  and  railroad  shops, 

- 

8 

184 

549 

Foundries  and  metal  working,       .... 

- 

114 

3,751 

3,003 

- 

13 

169 

91 

Ship  and  boat  building, 

- 

15 

353 

46 

Wagons  and  carriages, 

- 

5 

77 

30 

Other  iron  and  steel  workers 

- 

46 

1,869 

2,303 

Harness  and  saddle  makers  and  repairers,    . 

- 

1 

38 

16 

Leather  belt,  leather  case  and  pocketbook  makers, 

8 

130 

130 

Shoes, 

- 

122 

1,789 

2,605 

Tanneries, 

- 

26 

457 

375 

Trunk  makers, 

- 

- 

14 

2 

Breweries 

- 

1 

296 

129 

Distilleries, 

- 

- 

7 

1 

Other  liquor  and  beverage  workers. 

- 

1 

80 

109 

- 

33 

348 

160 

Furnitiu-e, 

- 

28 

504 

152 

- 

13 

200 

151 

Saw  and  planing  mills 

- 

13 

137 

49 

Other  woodworkers 

- 

41 

566 

332 

Brass  mills, 

- 

1 

66 

145 

Clock  factories, 

_ 

1 

8 

6 

Copper  factories, 

- 

33 

16 

Gold  and  silver  workers, 

- 

4 

45 

38 

Jewelry  factories, 

- 

29 

265 

360 

Lead  and  zinc  factories, 

- 

2 

6 

3 

Tin-plate  factories, 

- 

S 

79 

67 

Watch  factories, 

- 

- 

38 

201 

Brass  and  copper 

_ 

- 

91 

90 

- 

61 

1,895 

741 

Box  makers  (paper) 

- 

16 

153 

97 

bags,  etc., 

- 

5 

95 

67 

Paper  mills, 

- 

41 

822 

319 

Pulp  mills, 

- 

1 

32 

IS 

Other  papers, 

- 

13 

2S5 

141 

Printing  and  publishing  establishments, 

~ 

17 

477 

298 
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Table  XIV.  —  Distribution  of  Non-fatal  Accidents,  etc.  —  Concluded. 


INDUSTRIES. 


Per- 
manent 
Total. 


Per- 
manent 
Partial. 


Tem- 
porary 
Total. 


Minor. 


Carpet  mills,  ........ 

Cotton  mills,  .         .         . 

Dyeing  and  finishing  textiles,        .... 

Hemp  and  jute  mills, 

Knitting  mills,        ....... 

Lace  and  embroidery  makers,        .... 

Linen  mills,    ........ 

Print  works,  ....... 

Rope  and  cordage  factories, 

Sail,  awning  and  tent  makers,       .... 

Silk  mills,        .         . 

Woolen  and  worsted  mills, 

Not  specified  textile  workers,         .... 

Broom  and  brush  makers,     ..... 

Button  makers, 

Cigars 

Electric  light  and  power  companies, 

Electrical  supplies, 

Gas  works, 

Oil  works,        ........ 

Rubber  factories 

Straw  workers, 

Tobacco,  .         . 

Gas  and  electric  companies,  ..... 

Other  miscellaneous  industries  and  occupations,  . 

Workers  in  "not  specified"  manufacturing  and 
mechanical  industries 

Water  transportation,     ...... 

Construction  and  maintenance  of  streets,  roads, 
sewers,  bridges,  etc.,    ...... 

Livery  stables,        ....... 

Truck,  transfer,  cab  and  hack  companies,    . 

Street  railways, 

Steam  railroads,      ....... 

Express  companies, 

Telegraph  and  telephone,       ..... 

Other  persons  in  transportation 

Banking  and  brokerage, 

Insurance, 

Real  estate, 

Wholesale  and  retail  trade 

Elevators 

Warehouses  and  cold-storage  plants, 

Other  persons  in  trade, 

Clerical  assistants  (industry,  business  or  profes- 
sion not  specified), 

Professional  service  (all  kinds) 

Occupations  not  in  industries,       .         .         .         . 

Laundries  and  laundry  work 

Total 


9 

130 

5 

3 

7 

1 

7 


1,457 


210 
4,671 

285 

144 

281 
11 
43 

171 

63 

19 

40 

1,584 

297 

33 

77 

8 

289 
1,513 

450 
26 

875 
19 
3 

103 

606 

787 
1,276 

1,634 

94 

1,058 

1,835 

2,850 

597 

311 

5 

15 

39 

158 

4,371 

1 

120 

27 

1 
145 

788 
128 


51,329 


141 

2,666 

168 

106 

222 

13 

42 

117 

27 

1 

42 

1,709 

232 

15 

15 

5 

435 

2,552 

544 

11 

1,131 

7 


376 

569 
444 

684 

21 

277 

1,288 

1,542 

266 

36 

5 

15 

12 

92 

3,110 


126 
339 
51 


36,901 
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Table   XV.  —  Conjugal  Condition  and  Dependency  in  Fatal  Accident 
Cases,  July  1,  1912,  to  June  SO,  1913. 


Industries. 


■^y. 


7i  ft 

IS 


"2^ 
c  S 

3  ft 

!2: 


Agriculture, 

Forestry,       ....... 

Quarrying, 

Building  and  hand  trades, 

Other  chemical  workers,      .... 

Brick  makers,      .        .        .        .        .      '  . 

Marble  and  stone  cutters,    .... 

Bakeries,       ....... 

Slaughter  and  packing  houses,   . 

Sugar  makers  and  refiners. 

Other  food  preparers,  .... 

Automobile  factories,  .... 

Car  and  railroad  shops,        .... 

Foundries  and  metal  working,    . 

Iron  and  steel  mills,  _ 

Ship  and  boat  building,      .... 

Other  iron  and  steel  workers, 

Shoes, 

Tanneries,    ....... 

Breweries,     ....... 

Box  makers  (wood), 

Furniture,    ....... 

Pianos  and  organs,       ..... 

Other  woodworkers 

Brass  mills,  ...... 

Other  metal  workers,  .         .         .         ... 

Paper  mills, 

Printing  and  publishing  establishments,     . 

Carpet  mills,        ...... 

Cotton  mills 

Dyeing  and  finishing  textiles,     . 

Knitting  mills,     ...... 

Rope  and  cordage  factories. 

Woolen  and  worsted  mills. 

Not  specified  textile  workers. 

Electric  light  and  power  companies,  . 

Electrical  supplies,       ..... 

Gas  works, 

Rubber  factories,         .        .        . 

Other  miscellaneous  industries  and  occu- 
pations,    ....... 

Workers  in  "not  specified"  manufacturing 
and  mechanical  industries. 

Water  transportation,  .... 

Construction  and  maintenance  of  streets, 
roads,  sewers,  bridges,  etc 

Livery  stables 

Truck,  transfer,  cab  and  hack  companies,  . 

Street  railways,    ...... 

Steam  railroads 

Express  companies, 

Telegraph  and  telephone 

Banking  and  brokerage,      .         .         .         . 

Insurance,    ....... 

Real  estate, 

Wholesale  and  retail  trade. 

Warehouses  and  cold-storage  plants,  . 

Professional  service,     .         .         .         .         . 
Occupations  not  in  industries,    . 
Laundries  and  laundry  work,     . 

Total, 


4 
1 

7 

9 

40 

2 
1 
1 
3 
17 

1 
3 
1 

164 


30 


5 

146 

4 


11 

37 

42 
5 

38 

36 

154 

3 


13 
3 

103 
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Table  XVI.  —  Statistical  Table  showing  Transactions  by  All  Insurance 
Companies  during  Year  July  1,  1912,  to  June  30,  1913,  inclusive. 

1.  Number  of  emploj^ees  receiving  medical  services  only,  .  26,303 

2.  Number  of  employees  receiving  compensation  only,      .  3,571 

3.  Number  of  employees  receiving  both  medical  services 

and  compensation, 11,220 

4.  Number  of  cases  reported  requiring  neither  payment  of 

compensation  nor  medical  expense,      ....  31,768 

5.  Number  of  fatal  injury  cases  reported  in  which  depend- 

ents totally  dependent  for  support  upon  the  employee 

were  left,  under  section  6,  Part  II.  of  the  act,    .       .  213^ 

6.  Number  of  fatal  injury  cases  in  which  dependents  par- 

tially dependent  were  left, 31 

7.  Number  of  fatal  injury  cases  in  which  no  dependents 

were  left, 45 

8.  Total  compensation  paid  all  injured  employees  and  de- 

pendents of  aU  fatally  injured  employees,    .       .       .   $490,816  SO 

9.  Payments  covering  medical  and  hospital  services  and 

medicines,  under  section  5,  Part  II.  of  the  act,  .       .   1297,131  87 

10.  Estimated  habihty  on  account  of  compensation  due  in- 

jured employees  and  their  dependents,  covering  the 
amount  of  deferred  payments  for  losses  incurred  and 
the  estimated  cost  of  undetermined  losses,  .       .       .   1772,368  60 

11.  Estimated  liabihty  on  account  of  medical  services  ren- 

dered, but  not  yet  paid, $117,063  55 

12.  Compensation  paid  in  fatal  injury  cases  in  which  de- 

pendents totally  dependent  survived,  ....     $32,863  66 

13.  Estimated  hability  on  account  of  deferred  payments 

under  item  12, $327,240  06 

14.  Compensation  paid  in  fatal  injury  cases  in  which  de- 

pendents partially  dependent  survived,        .        .        .       $2,110  26 

15.  Estimated  hability  on  account  of  deferred  payments 

under  item  14, $25,825  04 

16.  Payments  covering  fatal  injury  cases  where  no  depend- 

ents survived,  under  section  8,  Part  II.  of  the  act,    .       $4,169  87 

17.  Estimated  hability  on  account  of  deferred  pajmients 

under  section  8,  Part  II.  of  the  act,      ....       $3,333  00 

1  One  case  where  a  total  dependent  was  left  was  settled  at  common  law  for  SI, 200,  and  is  not 
included  in  this  figure.    Under  the  act  the  total  dependent  would  have  received  $1,950. 
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